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FRENCH TRANSLATOR, 


H E motives that induced the celebrated 

Mr. Muratori to publiſh this work, have 
engaged me to tranſlate it. Thoſe who ſincerely 
defire the progreſs and glory of Religion will 
peruſe it, i hope, with real pleaſure; and thoſe 
who read purely to be informed, may find 


ſomething that. will ſatisfy their curioſity, 


The merit and 'reputation of the author, 
Mr. Muratori, is a very great advantage to a 
work of this nature. Some have complained, 
that the relations we have of Paraguay are only 
from Jeſuits. The relation we offer to the 
public comes from a learned author, who had 
no connexions with that Society, that could 
leave room for any ſuſpicion. 

One may object, that Mr. Muratori ſeems to 
write moſtly from the memoirs of Jeſuits; but 
he himſelf has prevented this objection, and 


often repeats in his Book, that he has fpared 


no pains to come at the truth of the facts he 
> A 2 relates, 
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relates, and that he relates nothing of which he 


was not aſſured. 


Several circumſtances gave him an opportu- 
nity of being thoroughly informed of the ſub- 
ject he took in hand; and eſpecially the frequent 
converſations he had with the Prince of Santo 
Bueno. 

This Prince, after he had been ſeveral years 
viceroy of Peru, returned to Hab), his native 
country, and ſtaid a conſiderable time at Bologna. 


The high employs he had gone through in the 


Weſt Indies, had procured him means to be well 
acquainted with what paſſed in the ſouthern 
parts of America ſubject to Spain; and he took 
pleaſure in communicating to Mr. Muratori 


| fuch lights as were neceſſary for the compoſing 


of his work. I wave other ſources of infor- 
mation mentioned by this celebrated Italian 
Writer. It ſuffices to obſerve with him, that 
fo many atteſtations ſent into Spain year after 
year by the Biſhops and Governors of the 
Provinces, on which the Miſſions of Paraguay 
depend, form as demonſtrative a * . 


favour of the Miſſionaries, as can be had in 


ſuch a- matter. 


After he had uſed all the means, which the 
prudence and penetration of a folid Scholar 
can ſuggeſt to aſcertain material facts, no one 
can, without great injuſtice and partiality, 
blame the author, if in other matters he relies 
fn the accounts of the Miſſionaries, 

„e Nroving the truth was not the only fruit 
oF Muratori 


of the French Tranſlator. . - "= 
Muratori reaped from his ſearches into the 
Miſſions of Paraguay, he found a pleaſure, 
which every one has not his diſpoſition to reliſh. 
He was tranſported with a moſt ſenſible joy, 
when he obſerved the victories, which Religion 
has gained, and continues to gain in the new 
world, Glorious conqueſts of the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel ; many ſouls wreſted from the 
groſſeſt Idolatry; numbers of people, Who 
formerly might paſs rather for wild-beaſts than 
rational creatures, drawn up under the ſtandard 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and reviving by their fervour 
the brighteſt days of primitive Chriſtianity, 
gave his ſoul the greateſt comfort. He is ſeized 
with raptures, and his heart overflows, when 
he ſpeaks of the Miſſions of Paraguay, He 
invites all true Catholics to peruſe his Book, 
and to enjoy this glorious Scene, which does ſo 
much honour to the church, and which clearly 
ſhews that it till retains the primitive ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, delivered by Feſus Chrift to his 
Apoſtles; and which it is in vain to ſeek among 
Sectaries. Our learned author even dares to 
defy them producing aay thing of this nature 
in their behalf, _ | 
Muratori was not one of thoſe Scholars puffed 
up with learning, who upon their having made 
ſome progreſs in human Sciences, imagine that 


nothing goes beyond what they know, and who - - 


would be apprehenſive of ranking with the. 
vulgar, if they ſhewed the reſpect, that is due 
to religion, His extenſive knowledge ſerved 

only 
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'only to ſtrengthen his faith, and he not only 


reſpected, but loved Religion tenderly. This 
ſame author who has publiſhed ſo many works 
in every branch of literature, could find time 


to compole ſeveral treatiſes of piety. But his 


zeal for the church appears no where more 
conſpicuous, than in,this performance, whereof 
we give a tranſlation. Here may be obſerved, 
how ſenſibly he was intereſted in the welfare 


of Religion; ſince every thing breathes that 


warm and prudent zeal which characteriſes the 


true Chriſtian, 


In the tranſlation I have ventured on ſome 
ſight alterations in that learned 1talzan's work, 
which it behoves me to give ſome account 
of to the reader. Nothing new has been added, 
but a few explanations that ſeemed to be 
wanting, which in the whole do not exceed 


ſix pages: beſides they relate to points not 


very material, ſuch as the deſcription of the 
herb of Paraguay, which Mr. Muratori fre- 
quently mentions, without ever acquainting 
the Reader what it is. | 
I have taken a greater liberty in cutting off 
fome things; that is, I have ſuppreſſed repe- 
titions, and ſome particular and uſeleſs accounts 
foreign to the ſubject. I have tranſpoſed from 
one chapter to another ſome facts that ſeemed 
to be miſplaced, and ranked them among facts 
wherewith they appeared to be more con- 
nected. | 
The firſt Chapters of Muratori's Book are 
000% ah | taken 


of the French Tranſlator. vu 
taken up with a prolix narrative of the ſouthern 
Parts of America ſubject to Spain. He tells 
us, he writes chiefly for ſuch Perſons as are but 
little verſed in what regards that ſide of the 
new world, and that among his readers there 
may likely be ſome, who have not even heard 
of the name of Paraguay. As we on this ſide 
of the Alps are uſually more knowing in ſuch 
matters, I have reduced the author's account 
to half the length ; but yet the ſubſtance 1s 
preſerved, and eſpecially what can throw any 
light on the principal object of his Book; 
however it may ſtill appear too long. But in 
quality of a Tranſlator. I did not think I was 
obliged to cut more of, . 5 
The only place where I have not faithfully 
followed my author, is where he treats of the 
cruelties uſed by the Spaniards, who firſt came 
into America, Were nothing advanced but 
facts, it is uſeleſs to, dwell on odious accounts; 
and to me it ſeems ſomewhat unjuſt to reproach 
the preſent Spaniards with what was done by 
ſome of their anceſtors two centuries ago. The 
ſtrong ties that unite France and Spain, and 
the commendations ſo juſtly due on many re- 
ſpects to the. Spaniſb nation, particularly at a 


time, when it daily flouriſhes more and more, 

require prudence and a cautious reſerve, which 

will not be thought unſeaſonable. 

I have been more circumſpect in what con- 

cerns the Miſſions of Paraguay, and have made 
it my buſineſs to ſtick cloſe to the Author, and 

. A 4 even 
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even to follow him in his minuteſt accounts 
yet I have retrenched a good deal; but this 
was in confining the ſtyle, which is perhaps 
too diffuſed in Mr Muratori, and lopPing off 
every thing that ſavoured of panegyric. The 
beſt manner of praiſing is to relate facts. 
_ Thoſe which are read here ſhine abundantly, 
and of themſelves form a ſufficient and ample 
Eulogium of the Miſſionaries in Paraguay, 
without need of additional reflections to point 
out their value and merit. The very title of 
the work in Italian appeared ſomething too 
us, which is, T he happy ſtate of chriſtianity 
in — . Miſſions of the Fathers of the Society of 
Feſus in 8 but I have reduced it to 
the greateſt ſimplicity, and in this have only 
taken the privilege Tranſlators have of hu- 
mouring the genius of their on language. 

By theſe ſeveral ways the work comes out a 
third part ſhorter than in the Halian, and has 
three chapters leſs: not that theſe are entirely 
omitted; but as there appeared nothing in them 
very material, what was worth the Reader's 
notice I have more properly Placed in other 
chapters. 

I had propoſed giving an abſtract of hs life 
of the Author, who died advanced in years at 

Modena 1750, but I have been prevented, 
and thoſe, who deſire to be more particularly 
informed concerning this man, one of the 
greateſt ornaments of Italy, may conſult the 
fixth volume of the new critical literary memoirs 


of 


ef the French Tranſlator, ix 
of Hiſtory, by the Abbot d Artigny. There a 
liſt may be ſeen of all the works he publiſhed g 
works equally to be admired for the variety, 
the importance of the ſubjects, and elegance 
of the ſtyle. 't nenen 
N. B. The ſame reaſons prevailed with the 
Engliſh Tranſlator to give Mr, Muratori's Rela- 
tion of the Miſſions of Paraguay rather from 
the French Copy, than the Ttahan original, 
which he hopes he has done without any in- 
jury to the Relation, or to the reader, 
Since Mr. Muratori publiſhed his work, 
there has come out an hiſtorical account more 
in full of the ſaid Miſſions, by Father Charlevoix 
a French Hiſtorian of no ſmall repute ; but as 
his work would be both very expenſive, and 
perhaps tedious, .as being in fix volumes, and 
moreover from the pen of a Jeſuit, it might 
not be ſo well reliſhed, or credited in a 
Country not very favourable to that ſet of 
men; upon which the publiſher of the preſent 
Relation judged that this would give a ſufficient 
and well timed ſatisfaction to the religious or 
curious Reader, and be a fairer account of the 
proceedings both of the Paraguayan. Jeſuits and 
their Neophytes, than what has been induſtriouſſy 
and maliciouſly ſpread about the world by their 
enemies, and ſome pretended chriſtians, and 
which has not failed of being largely com- 
mented on here, according to the ſpirit of vera- 
city and truth ſo diſtinguiſhable of late in our 
public Papers. wan 
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 Avrnuor's PREFACE. 
HEN I undertook this ſmall work, 
VV I was in hopes of giving the Readers 
a double pleafure. The firſt, tho* leaſt con- 
fiderable, is that which commonly attends the 
peruſal of the narratives of Travellers ; I don't 
mean Travellers of little credit, who bury truth 
under heaps of romantic adventures, and fa- 
bulous tales; but the wiſe and underſtanding 
Travellers, who relate faithfully what they 
have ſeen, and know the eſtimate which is to 
be ſet on what they ſee. If travelling were 


not ſo expenſive, nor ſo dangerous. and fa- 


riguing, moſt would take the pleaſure of 
viewing the different parts of the world. Ir 
would above all be agreeable to be a ſpectator 
of the manners and cuſtoms of nations, which 
are as different as their dreſs arid complexion. 
But if our ſituation allows us not the pleaſure 
of travelling, let us at leaſt own that we are 
obligated to thoſe, who after viſiting the moſt 


diſtant climes, have been at the pains of giving 


us an account of them. They have diſcovered 
a method of conducting us in ſome meaſure 
about with them, and of aſſociating us in their 
leafures without any ſhare in their fatigues. 
his pleaſure increaſes in proportion to the 

| greater 


od 
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greater diſtance, of the nations deſcribed; the 
leſs they are known to us, and the more their 
ways differ from ours. All theſe particulars 
are found in the nations I am about to deſcribe : 
theſe inhabit the inland parts of South America, 
or the vaſt continent of Paraguay, a name 
under which I comprehend all thoſe immenſe 
tracts of land, that ſtreteh eaſt and weſt from 
Braſil, to the mountains called Cordzllera's. 

Some Travellers excepted, few Europeans 
have had the curioſity of viſiting Paraguay, 
and fewer are led thither by a deſire of grow- 
ing rich. The Country is ill ſuited to the 
purpoſe, and for this Reaſon it is very little 
known, particularly to the [talzans. There 
is an infinity of people, moſtly ſavages, the 
omiſſion of whoſe names, it is thought, the 
Reader will eaſily diſpenſe with, Taking a 
view of a Country almoſt unknown to our 
days, will undoubtedly pleaſe the Reader, tho? 
he only finds an occaſion of learning ſome- 
thing new: every new point of knowledge 
being a valuable acquiſition to the mind, let 
the object be never ſo trifling. 

All will not be equally affected with the 
pleaſure which is offered here to the Reader. 
That is only for true Catholics to enjoy fully. 
They will fee with what ſucceſs our holy Re- 
ligion continues to ſpread among numbers of 
nations, who were formerly engaged in the 
garkneſs of Idolatry. They will obſerve, with 


Joy not to bg, expreſſed, the preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate 
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ſtate of the new chriſtian Colonies. The ſight 


will make them break out into demon- 
trations of the ſatisfaction they take in 


the conſiderable additions daily made to the 


kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt upon Earth. I 
have not ſcrupled to affert, that the Catholic 
church has no where ſuch flouriſhing miſſions, 
as thoſe of Paraguay, And I hope that all 
who will take the pains to peruſe this ſmall 
work, will be fully convinced of what I have 
advanced. i 
But how is it poſſible I ſhould write on fo 
diſtant a part of the world, who never ſtept 
out of Tray, and hardly ever out of Modena? 
I have conveyed myſelf in thought into Para- 
guay, where I have beheld thoſe flouriſhing 
Miſſions, if not with my own eyes, at leaſt 
with thoſe of perſons whoſe teflimony one may 
certainly rely on; and I can without fear war- 

rant the truth of whatever I relate. 
Father Cajetan Cattaneo, a Jeſuit and a Mo- 
deneſe, arrived in Paraguay in 1729, He went 
from his native country in 1726. He was 
taken ill in the reduction of Sr. Roſe, and died 
of a malignant fever the 26th of Auguſt 1733, 
equally regretted by his Brethren and his Neo- 
phytes, on account of his extraordinary accom- 
pliſnments, which got him the love of all, 
and made every one deſire the pleaſure of his 
acquaintance, This amiable miſſionary had a 
peculiar talent in diſcovering the good and the 
bad of each People and clime. He knew how | 
8 to 


The Author's Preface, X11 
to deſcribe matters with an admirable exact- 
neſs and elegance, and to give a graceful-turn 
to all he ſaid, Nothing can be more agreea- 
ble than the Letters he wrote from Seville, and 
the delicious Port of St. Mary near Cadiz, to 
the late Mr. Joſeph Cattaneo, his brother. Mrs; 
Mary Belloni Cattaneo, widow of Mr. Cattaneo, 
was ſo obliging as to communicate them to me z 
their being foreign to the ſubject is the reaſon 
they are not tranſcribed here. I will give the 


Public three of F. Cattaneo's Letters, which 


contain. the account of his voyage from Cadiz 
to his Miſſion. I wiſh I could have added ſome 
other Letters of his, which he wrote to Mr. 
Francis Baglioni, a noble Venetian, his intimate 
friend, wherein he informed him in particular 
of all that concerned Paraguay; as alſo ſome 
of F. Gervaſoni's Letters that fell into the hands 
of the ſaid nobleman. But he had ſome time 
ago delivered them up to Mr. Algarotti, who 
intended to publiſh them; and it is believed 
that Algarotti has taken them along with him 
into Pruſſia, which has been the occaſion that 
neither I, nor the public, have been the better 
for them. Had Heaven been pleaſed to grant 
F. Cattaneo a longer lite, it is probable, that 
this amiable and worthy miſſionary would have 
exhauſted the ſubject, and that we ſhould: now 
have a full account of Paraguay from his 
hand. 

He had however ſent to his brother a Rela- 
lion of the Paraguay Miſſions, compoſed about 


1690 
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x690, by a Spaniſh Prebend, and acknowledged 
to be genuine throughout the whole by all ſuch 
as were qaalified to judge of it; and another 
writing entitled, La Relacion Hiſtorial de las 
Miſſiones de los Indios, que llaman chiquitos. This 
work of F. Jobn Patrick Fernandes was printed 
at Madrid 1726. Theſe are the chief Me- 
moirs I have followed. I have alſo conſulted 
ſome other Books, which, tho' they only ſpeak 
of Paraguay incidentally, yet they have ſome- 
times ſupplied me with important facts. 

I am not unappriſed that ſeveral writers have 
Handled the ſubject before. The annual Let- 
ters of the r of Jeſus, which formerly 
were printed, contain many particulars con- 
cerning theſe Miſſions. In them may be 
ſeen with What ardour the firſt Miſſionaries la- 
boured in the converſion of Infidels, tho? the 
ſucceis did not anſwer their pains. There is 
ſtill a Book intituled, Jacobi Ranſonier S. F. 
Annue Paraguariæ Annorum, 1626 & 1627 ; 
and another of F. Nicholas Maſtrilli under the 
like Title. I have allo had before me the fol- 
. lowing Books, viz. Franciſci Lahier S. F. 
Annue Paraguarie Annorum 1635, & duorum 
ſequentium, Adami Schimbeck Meſſis Para guarienſis, 
ue annales illius Provinciæ, ab Anno 1638, ad 
1643. A Relation of Paraguay from 1635 to 
1637, put out in Spaniſh by F. Philibert Moner, 
and tranſlated into French by Francis Hamal. 
Antonii Ruiz de Montoyo de Miſſa ſub Chriſti 


jugum Paraguaria, . , Nicolai del Techo Hiſtoria 
Provincie 
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Provincie Paraguariæ Societatis Jeſu: a Book 
ſaid to be very uncommon. Jacobi de Machault 
 Relationes de Paraguaria. _ batter 
The above Books, wrote moſtly in Latin, 
are known to few now-a- days; and beſides 
they recount only what paſſed in Paraguty a 
hundred years ago. They are of little fer! 
vice to acquaint us with the preſent ſtate of 
Religion in thoſe parts. Formerly the Fathers 
of the Society chiefly applied themſelves to 
making frequent excurſions into South America. 
From time to time they converted a few, 
Indians ; but no chriſtian Colonies were ſettled, 
ner was there a church of the true Religion to 
be ſeen then in Paraguay. The chief and almoſt 
only fruit of ſo much labour, was the baptiſing 
ſome dying infant. The adult, or grown up 
perſons, who embraced the faith, were uſually 
removed from among the Infidels, and per- 
ſuaded to fix in places inhabited by Chri- 
ſtians. 8 
The face of things is now greatly altered. 
The croſs triumphs in thoſe barbarous Coun- 
tries; a great number of colonies adore the 
true God, and enjoy the greateſt happineſs 
that can be wiſhed: | 
Such is the ſcene which will be exhibited here 
to the Reader. I can anſwer for the goodneſs of 
the memoirs that ſerved by way of materials 
for the work. I only could have wiſhed 
for a more particular account of the nature of 
the Country, their plants, beaſts, and birds ; 
the qualities of the ſoil; the fiſhing, and hun- 
ting 


21 De Author's Preface. | 1 
ting of the Indians, with other informatiom 

of the like nature, which would have afforded 
all the charms of Novelty. My enquiries on 
theſe heads have procured me but very ſuper- 
ficial notions. However I ſhall ſay enough to 
give the Reader a tolerable idea of a Country, 
that is ſo immenſe, and ſo remote from us, and 
the commerce of Europe. In a word, of a 
Country, whoſe very name will appear quite 
new to ſome 1[talans. | 
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KALE MONG all the marks that ſerve - 
bh to diſtivguiſh the Catholic Church 

0 A from ts ev e over to error, 

the ardent zeal ſhe has ever ſhewn 

LIE for the propagation of the Goſpel 
is one that ſtrikes us moſt; Guided at all times 
by the ſame ſpirit of charity, it has never ceaſed 
ſending into divers parts of -the earth fervent 
labourers to plant the true faith. There has 
always been within her Communion, a number 
of perſons courageous enough to undertake 
without reſerve, all the fatigues of ſo painful 
an employ, and to expoſe themſelves to all the 
dangers that are inſeparable from fo arduous a 


talk. Not to run back to diſtant ages, we need 
B * 


2 The-Defign of this Work. 

only to caſt an eye on the time that has paſſed 
fince the diſcovery of the new World. What 
an innumerable . of Miſſionaries have 
flocked to cultivate thoſe waſte Countries? Is 
there any tract ever ſo barbarous that has not 
been ſprinkled with their ſweat, and rendered 
fruitful by the blood they have ſned? Have 
we not heard of ſeveral, even in our days, who 
have died for Religion like the firſt Apoſtles of - 
the Goſpel, after they had led holy lives like 
theirs 2? 

Let the modern Sectaries be conſidered , 
this heroic charity will not be found amongſt 
them. They are wholly bent on extending 
their dominions, and leave the bringing over 
of Idolaters and Infidels to the belief of the 
Goſpel to the Miffionaries of the Catholic 
Church, and freely refign to them the ineſti- 
mable advantage of being conſumed with evan- 
gelical labours, and expoſing their lives to en- 
large the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Base the Church in Communion with Rome 
ts the only one that keeps up the firſt ſpirit of 
_ Chriſtianity : She alone, like the primitive 
Church, abounds in Apoſtles and Martyrs; * 
bence ſhe alone is the true ſpouſe of the Sa- 
viour of mankind. 

If the Miſſions of the Catholic Church are 
an honotir to her, as being a proof of the zeal 
that animates her, and which can only come 
from the Holy Ghoſt; the fervour of the Neo- 


phytes in thoſe Miſſions adds infinitely more to 
| her 
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De Deſign of this Work. 3 
her glory. Their lives recal to our memory, 
and faithfully repreſent thoſe of the firſt Be- 
lievers: Their whole deportment aſſures their 
being children of the ſame Church that was 
formerly the admiration of the heathen World 
and this is what every one may be convinced 
of, by the peruſing of this work. 

Hereupon I thought that nothing could be 
more glorious to the Church, than a deſcription 
of her Miſſions; and I pitched on thoſe of 
Paraguay eſtabliſhed and directed by the Fathers 


] | of the Society of Jeſus. I undertake this ſub- 


ject ſo much the more willingly, becauſe what. 
concerns Paraguay is commonly little known, 


Z eſpecially in Hab, either as to the manner how 
3 Chriſtianity was firſt introduced, or the pro- 


greſs it daily makes, or its preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate. I ſhall preſent the Reader with a faithful 
account of that bliſsful Country ; he will ſee 
men, perhaps the moſt barbarous that ever were 
heard of, changed into fervent Chriſtians ; com- 
monwealths, that ſcarce know any other laws 
than thoſe of” the Goſpel, and where the ſub- 
limeſt virtues of Chriſtians are become, if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion, common virtues. It 
imports to the edification of the chriſtian world, 
and the honour of the Catholic Church, that 
ſo fine an eſtabliſhment, and fo many virtues 
worthy our veneration, as well in the Miſſiona- 
ries as the Neophytes, ſhould remain no longer 


unknown, = 
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But before I enter on the ſubject, I cannot 
well avoid giving ſome previous account of the 
Country, inhabited by the people, of whom 
T intend to ſpeak ; without this I ſhould not 2 
be ſo eaſily underſtood by moſt of my Readers. 
Befides ſomething ſhould be ſaid of its an- 
cient condition, that a better judgment may 
be framed of the preſent. This ſhall be done 
1 as poſſible, in the firſt chapter of the 
Book: 3 


n 8 " % >» 


CHAP. I. 


Of South-America. Extent of the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe Territories in that Part of the 
World. 

HE Weſt-Indies were diſcovered in the 
1 year 1491, by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Ge- 
noeſe, and took their name of America from 

Americus Veſpucius a Florentine. They are di- 

vided into two parts, and known under the 

names of South and North- America. The South 
part alone might be computed a fifth part of 
the World, as being near equal to Africa, and 
much larger than Europe. The figure of it 1s 
very near triangular; and if credit is to be 
given to ſome Geographers, it is 3900 miles 
in length from North to South, and 3600 miles 
in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. Geographers and 
Travellers are not as yet agreed on this point, 
which at preſent is not very material. 
| What 
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What is moſt remarkable in South- America, 
are two of the largeſt Rivers on the Globe. 
The one is the Maragnon, or the River of the 
Amazons, called ſo by the firſt Europeans, who 
ſailed up there and ſaw the women armed with 
bows and arrows on that River. Ir riſes from 
the higheſt mountains of Peru, and after a 
courſe of 3000 or 3600 miles diſembogues itſelf 
into the Atlantick ocean, where the mouth of 
that River is 50 leagues over. 

The other large River is Rio de la Plata, or 
the Silver River. It runs from North to South, 
and is better than 40 leagues over, where it 
opens into the ſea. 

The Spaniards pretend, that all South- Ame- 
rica, Brazil excepted, is ſubject to the King of 
Spain. This is rather a pretended, than a real 


right. From ſome Relations it is fancied, that 


ſome Princes of Europe, who enjoy ſome poſ- 
ſeſſions in America, are entirely maſters of the 
vaſt tracts within that compaſs. 

But ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Sea-coaſts are the 
moſt they poſſeſs, or, where they have Towns 
with a- territory, it is commonly of no great 
extent. The inland parts are moſtly inhabited 
by people little known, who ſtill enjoy entire 
freedom, and dread nothing more than to re- 
ceive laws from Europeans. | 

Thus Brazil, which belongs to Portugal, is 
divided into many Governments not far from 
the Coaſt, except where there are Silver and 
Gold Mines. A diſcovery has alſo been made 

B 3 there 
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there of a Mine of Diamonds, ſo much the 
more to be valued, becauſe hitherto the King- 
dom of Golconda in Aſia has been the only ſpot, 
where precious ſtones were found. In ſhort the 
Portugueſe Dominions reach no where above 
100 leagues within land. The reſt of the Bra- 
zils is {till in the poſſeſſion of the ancient 
| owners. 3 
On the Weſtern Coaſt the King of Spain 
| ſſeſſes Peru and Chili, thoſe rich * famed © 
Pr rovinces : for hence comes that prodigious 
quantity of Gold and Silver, which we ſee from 
time to time conveyed to Cadiz, and the Spa- 
ziards faithfully parcel out the treaſure among 
other nations of Europe ; and theſe by a great 
miſtake in trade ſuffer this treaſure to be loſt 
and buried in Turky, Perſia, Indoſtan, and the 
other Kingdoms of 4/a. Beſides this the Spa- 
aifh Monarch poſſeſſes on the Northern Coaſt, 
New Caſtile, New Andaluſia, and New Granads. 
The Spaniards poſſeſſed of thoſe fruitful Pro- 
vinces, have made ſome conqueſts towards the 
South, and built ſome Towns. Laſtly, tq- 
wards 'the South the King of Spain is maſter 
of the immenſe Tracts comprehended under the 
name .of Paraguay, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
more at large. 
What is ſaid of the South, muſt be ſaid in 
proportion of North America, where there are 
fill more nations utterly unknown. The great 
River of Mifeffpi is faid to water above 1800 


miles of land, before it is diſcharged into the 
Gulph 
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Gulph of Mexico. A French man, * who went 
almoſt alone to diſcover this Country, took 
poſſeſſion of it for the Crown of France : and 


in order to bring ſo many nations diſperſed on 


O 


each fide of the River, under the King his 
Maſter's Dominion, he erected, by way of 
taking poſſeſſion, a large Croſs with the arms 
of France, a great way up the Country. | 

The Princes of Europe meet with ſeveral 
difficulties in extending their conqueſts very far 
in America. The firſt is, the love of liberty 
ſo natural to man, and which equally affects 


the ſavages, as well as ourſelves ; for they will 
not leave any means untried to avoid flavery. 


Numbers are wanted to ſubdue them, eſpecially 
in Hain, which is not overſtocked with people, 
and whofe Dominions are too vaſt, —— 
the fewneſs of the inhabitants ſince the diſco- 
very of the new world; upon which the Spa- 


niards have work enough on their hands to 


maintain their former acquifitions. Beſides, 
the Colonies of Europeans, which are propoſed 
to be ſettled in America, are always in danger 
of being ſoon deſtroyed by the an of Cli- 
mate z and they are too much expoled to the 
incurſions of the Natives, who are — 
upon the watch to ſeize every advantage, which 
the weakneſs of new eſtabliſhments always 
affords to an enemy. 
But the Spaniards themſelves have contri» 
buted the moſt to make the Indians invincible. 
Many 
* M, De la Salli. 
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Many ſorts of Indians reduced to ſmall numbers 
and always wandering, are now the melancholy 
remains of flouriſhing nations, whom the Spa- 
#iards have deſtroyed. All the Savages are in- 
formed from their infancy with what thoſe In- 
diaus have ſuffered, and till ſuffer, who are 
under the yoke, The tyrannic manner of 
eommanding, and the looſe lives they obſerve 
in-numbers of the Chriſtians, equally aſtoniſh, 
ſhock, and ſcandalize them. As they neglected 
gaining them by fair and gentle means, they 
can only hope to bring them under by force 
and violence. The Indians oppoſe force to 
force; or where they find they are over- matched, 
they avoid by flight the ſervitude that hung 
over their heads. | 46,7] 
I will not enlarge on the cruel and barbarous 
treatment, which had been reproached to the 
firſt Spaniſh Conquerors; few Authors having 
handled the ſubject impartially. 
Some, either to render the Spaniards odious, 
or from other motives, ſeem to magnify ob- 
Jets ; whoſe narratives have all the air of de- 
* clamation. The hiſtory of - Bartholomew de las 
Caſas, a Dominican of Seville, and afterwards 
Biſhop of Chiapa in Mexico, is in this ſtrain. 
This Prelate, otherwiſe a great and good man, 
had indeed been an ocular witneſs in part of 
_ What he wrote; and had taken great pains to 
ſave the Indians from the ſword of his Coun- 
trymen ; but his great zeal did not leave him 
entirely at liberty, to ſee calmly, and to Judge 
wel] 
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well of what paſſed. Others ſeem to undertake 
too much, when they offer to vindicate the 


Conquerors of America in all their conduct : 
for it muſt be owned, that their courage dege- 
nerated ſometimes into barbarity. —— .. 
But not to enter into deductions that are fo- 
reign to the principal object of this work, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve; that the Indians who fſur- 
yived the conqueſt, and who by removing to 
a great diſtance, were out of the reach of the 
Spaniards, conceived an implacable hatred againſt 
the Europeans, and of courle againſt their re- 
ligjon, The ſad effects of this averſjon are felt 

ally. * 

| Ss tranſmit it to their children ; and it 
will probably paſs to the lateſt generation. This 
is ſo much the more to be feared ; becauſe tho 
the blood of Indians is not ſhed any longer 1a 
ſuch quantities as it was formerly, yet the peo- 
ple who have ſubmitted to the Spaniards, have 
continued to meet with very hard uſage. The 
Catholic Kings have iſſued at ſeveral times, but 


in vain, Decrees full of humanity, to eaſe the 


yoke of their new ſubjects: for thoſe parts 
have never been without perſons, who, ſecure 
at ſuch adiſtance from the ſovereign, have pro- 


| miſed themſelves impunity for the greateſt 


crimes, and have met with too much ſucceſs 
in their execrable ſchemes. They have trampled 
all divine and human laws under their feet, and 
without any regard to the real intereſt of 
church and” ſtate, have only liſtened to their 

. paſſions, 
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paſſions. We ſhall ſoon ſpeak more fully of 
the exceſſes to which they abandoned them- 


ſelves. 


E 


The Provinces belonging to the King of Spain in 
the Southern Paris of South- America; @ 
Deſcription of Paraguay. 


A LL the Sea- coaſt of Brazil belongs to 
the Portugueſe, who formerly pretended 
to extend their Dominions to the banks of 
Rio de la Plata ; but notwithſtanding their pre- 
tenſions,” the Spaniards have always claimed 
that part of the coaſt, which lies between Cape 
St. Vincent and the mouth of the River, tho' 
they have not yet made any ſettlement there. 
The Portugueſe however have raiſed a Fort in 
the Iſland of St. Gabriel, over againſt Buenos 
Ayres , and have maintained their ground in 
ſpite of all the attempts from the Spaniards to o 
diſpoſſeſs them. This ſettlement has been WF { 
very prejudicial to the Spaniſh Nation, as will 19 
appear afterwards. But the Country I have Fn 

ren juft 4 tl 
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This Settlement of the Portugueſe is called the new F. 
Colony, or the Colony of the B. Sacrament. The King 
of Portugal has made an exchange of it for ſome J'racts of 
Paraguay, adjoming to the Brazzl;, which the King of Spain | 9 
engaged to grant him, by a treaty made in the Summer of th 
1752, but which has not yet taken place. $3 
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juſt mentioned, is inhabited only by ſavages, 
and thoſe few in number. 

The Kings of Spain have divided the im- 
menſe Regions they poſſeſs between Brazil and 
Peru, into four Provinces or Governments ; Viz. 
Magellan, Tucuman, Paraguay, and Rio "de ba 
y Plata. Within theſe governments are contained 
the Provinces of Quer, Parana, Guaira, and 
Uraguay. 

The government of —_— is the moſt 
ſouthern; its extent from North to South is 
about 990 miles, and it terminates in a point 
at the Magellanic Streights, which are ſo named, 
as it is well known, from Magellan, who firſt 
diſcovered this paſſage into the South-Seas. 


The inhabitants of Magellan are called Patagons ; 


and are moſtly of a gigantic ſize, and not leſs 
fierce than they are robuſt, living in Foreſts 
without laws or religion. Tho' the Spaniards 
give themſelves out as maſters of this ſpacious 
A tract. yet they ſtill want the conſent of the 
Palagons to be in peaceable poſſeſſion. A Fort 
or two built on the Magellanic Streights were 
ſaon deſtroyed, the garriſons placed there being 
quickly reduced to ſtarve for want, cold, and 
I miſery : for the Magellanic is much expoſed to 
the ſeverity of the winter; yet there are 
Paſtures, fine Foreſts, plenty of Cattle, and 
Fiſh in abundance. 
The Province of Tucuman, on the north wel 
of Paraguay, is preferable to that of Magellan, 
tde air being more temperate, and the foil more 
N fruitful. 
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fruitful. It is watered by two large and very 
piſculent Rivers, that overflow their banks in 
the rainy ſeaſon, and fertilize the plains. As 
the country abounds with excellent Paſtures, 
there is yearly a prodigious increaſe of horned 
cattle, Sheep, Deer, Fc. One meets with 
game at every ſtep, and may often take it with 
the hand; eſpecially Pigeons and Partridges, 
very ſhort indeed in taſte of thaſe in Europe. 
Many forts of Cottons and woolen-ſtuffs are 
manufactured here, and a very fine mine of 
Rock- ſalt has been lately diſcovered. 

They reckon in this Province three Towns 
built by the Spaniards, viz. St. Fago's of 
L'Efterro. St. Michael's, and Cordova, At Cor- 
dova the Jeſuits have a celebrated Univerſity, 
much frequented by the Spaniſh youth, who 
deſign to be inſtructed in the liberal ſciences. 
Some other Spaniſh ſettlements with few inha- 
bitants ſcattered here and there in the vaſt plains 
of Tucuman, have the name of Towns. They 
are ſaid to be at the diſtance of 150 or 180 
miles from one another. 

The Provinces of Rio de la Plata and Para- 
guay, have four principal Towns; the Aſſumption, 
the capital of Paraguay; Buenos Ayres, the 
capital of Rio de la Plata; Corrientes, and San- 
tafe. The two firſt have each a Biſhop. The 


Aſſumption is about 600 miles from Santafe, and 
Santafe about 270 from Buenos Ayres. The 


Spaniards had founded ſome other ſmall Towns 
in the Parana and Uraguay; but molt of theſe 


have 
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have been deſtroyed by the Mameluſſes, a ſort of 
people, an account of whom will ſhortly be 
given. 

Theſe Countries want nothing to equal the 
beſt in Europe, but to be cultivated by men 
more inclined to labour. The thick woods that 
grow almoſt every where of themſelves; the 
ever-green plains that reach from Buenos Ayres 
to Cordova, ate an unqueſtionable proof of a 
fruitful foil ; to ſay nothing of the innumerable 
herds of cattle, and wild horſes, to be ſeen 
about Buenos Ayres. But the prodigious increaſe 
of cattle is a peculiar property of South- Ame- 
rica. I am indebted for this remark to a very 


7 judicious perſon, who ſerved the King of Spain 


many years in this part of the new world, and 
had ſeen almoſt every part of it. 
The horſes, horned cattle, and ſeveral other 
beaſts that are to be ſeen in ſuch quantities in 
America, came originally from thoſe the Spa- 
niards brought with them, when they firſt ſettled 
here. Some of theſe domeſtic animals ſtrayed 
from their maſters, to be at liberty in the 
woods; and it is not eaſy to conceive how they 
have multiplied, conſidering the numbers of 


lions, tygers, bears, wild dogs, and wild cats, 
their perpetual enemies; and the ſurprize muſt 


be ſtill greater when one hears what numbers 
are yearly ſlaughtered by the inhabitants. * 


As 
Vid. the third letter of F. Cattaneo at the end of this 


Work. 
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As Iſhall chiefly treat of the people that live 
in Paraguay, a more circumſtantial account of 
this Province will be expected; and I will not 
diſappoint my readers. But I muſt premiſe, 
that I underſtand by the name of Paraguay, not 
only the Province that goes under this name, 
but all the Countries, where the Fathers of the 
Society of Jeſus have eſtabliſhed their louriſh- 
ing Miſſions, which will be laid in this work 
before the Reader, that is, almoſt the whole in- 
teriour part of South- America. 

Paraguay owes its name to the great and ca- 
— River, in the ſame manner as the Province 
nown by the name of Rio de la Plata does to 
the lower part of that River, which a little 
above Buenos Ayres changes its name into that 
of Rio de ia Plata, or the Silver River. This 
name was probably given it by the firſt Spa- 
niards that ſailed up the River, on account of 
the ſilver duſt they obſerved intermixt with the 
land. Some Geographers pretend, that both 
filver and gold mines are to be found in the 
neighbourhood ; but they would find very great 
difficulties in proving what they advance. At 
leaſt it is certain that Paraguay neither produces 
iron nor copper. As to the Gold and Silver 
Mines, we ſhall ſhew in another place, and 
more ee what is to be thought on that 

head. * 
The 


rid. the laſt chapter. 
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The Paraguay riſes from the famous lake 
Aarayes or Carayes, under the ſixteenth degree 
of South Latitude; and yet the climate is very 
temperate. The lands about the lake were 
formerly very populous; but are much leſs ſo 
ſince the Mameluſſes laid the Country waſte. 
The extent of this lake may be gathered from 
what follows: among many Iſlands placed in 
the midſt of this lake, the ſingle one of Ore- 
jones is 120 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. 
The Paraguay begins here, and in its courſe to 
the Southward receives on the right ſeveral 
large Rivers; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are, the Pilcomaio, Vermeio, and Salado ; on 
the left it receives about the 27th degree of 
South latitude, the Parana, as large at leaſt as 
the Paraguay. The name itſelf is a proof of 
the bigneſs: for in the Indian language Parana 
ſignifies the Sea. The Uraguay, another very 
large River, helps to ſwell the Paraguay towards 
the 34th degree of ſouth latitude. 

Moſt part of the countries here mentioned, 
preſent to the eye beautiful lawns watered with 


ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, delightful hills, and 


thick foreſts. If ſome fenny or unfruitful ſpot 
is found, ſuch places are ſo ſcarce, as not to 
deſerve any conſideration. 

If the Indians only underſtood making the 
moſt of their lands, perhaps none could ſhew 
a finer Country; but the greateſt part are ſo 
lazy, as not even. to think of tillage. They 

live 
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live on their fiſhing and hunting, and the fruits 
and roots that naturally grow in their Country. 
Not to ſay any thing of the Mayz, or Indian 
wheat, of which the Indians fubje&t to the Spa- 
#iards, uſually make their Bread; nor the Ma- 
wioc, and Yuca roots; of which Caſſava is made, 
a fort of bread that keeps very well, and is 
uſeful in their journeys ; all forts of grain and 
pulſe the Spaniards have ſown in Paraguay, come 
up and thrive very well. Very few vines are 
to be ſeen, which may be owing either to a 
defect in the foil, or the precautions of the 
Miſſionaries, who have hindered their being too 
common, to prevent the diſorders, which com- 
monly attend exceſs in wine. Inſtead of wine 
the Indians in their great entertainments, drink 
a ſort of beer made only of water, wherein they 
ferment for two or three days a quantity of 
Mayz ground into meal, after the Mayz has 
been firſt malted and then dried by the fire. 
This liquor is intoxicating, and is called Chica, 
or Ciccia. The Inaians know nothing more 
delicious. Chica is ſaid to be better taſted than 
Cyder, lighter and wholeſomer than our beer 
Ln Europe, and very ſtrengthening as well as 
nouriſhing. 

There is in Paraguay, but particularly in the 


Iſlands, a great number, - and ſeveral kinds of | 


birds, of which ſome are eſteemed, as very 
nice eating; others entertain the eye with the 
moſt agrecable variety of colours in their plum- 


age. Among thelc are the Parrots, birds too 


well | 
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well known in Europe, to need enlarging on 
them; but extremely inconvenient to the In- 
dians, whilſt their Mayz is growing. The 
Parrots are extremely fond of this grain, and 
make a great havoc, where it is ſowed. >; 
The moſt ſingular bird in theſe parts, is 
that, which on account of its ſmalneſs, is 
called the Bee, or Humming-bird. With the 
brighteſt feathers he has the ſong and note of a 
Nightingale ; and one is extremely ſurprized to 
hear a little bird maſter of ſo ſtrong a voice. 
To pretend to a deſcription of all the dif- 
ferent products in Paraguay, would be too wide 
a digreſſion from the main ſubject. Beſides 
the Miſſionaries have not given us all the in- 
ſight we could wiſh on this head. Let us there- 
fore confine ourſelves to what is moſt extraor- 
dinary, and give an idea of it in a few Words. 
Paraguay produces all the kinds of trees that 
we are acquainted with in Eurepe, whether 
planted there originally by the Creator, or by 
the Spaniards, In ſome places the famous 
Brazil tree is found, tho? it is much more com- 
mon in the extended and charming territory, 
which gives it that name. The ſhrubs that 


bear Cotton are to be ſeen in almoſt all parts, 
and is a principal article in the revenue of the 


country. The Sygar-Cane grows of itſelf in 
moiſt grounds; but the Indians are altogether 
ſtrangers to the uſe of it, a 
The valuable tree, from which the liquor 
alled Dragon's-Blood is extracted, and of which 
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ſo many fables are related, is ſeldom found elſe- 
where. It is brought inſpiſſated into Europe, 


and ſold very dear. There grows on the banks 
of the Paraguay a ſort of Bamboo's large and 


ſtrong enough to make a pretty long ladder. 
In a word, it is not uncommon to meet 
Wild Cinnamon 1n the woods, which is ſome- 
times ſold in Europe for that of Ceilon. Ano- 
ther bark, whoſe name I know not, is eſteemed 
very ſtomachic, and being properly taken, in- 
ſtantly aſſwages, as they ſay, all kind of pain. 
Paraguay produces alſo ſome ſingular fruits, 
with which it may be proper to acquaint the 
Readers. Among theſe, one reſembles a bunch 
of grapes ; but the grape conſiſts of grains as 
ſmall as pepper-corns. This fruit is called 
Megue, and is in taſte and ſmell very agreeable: 
each grape has but one pip, or ſtone, as ſmall 
as a millet-feed, and hotter than pepper when 


broken in the mouth, This fruit is uſually 2 
ſerved at table by way of deſert ; and accord- 
ing to the greater or leſſer quantity one eats, it 
gives a gentle and eaſy evacuation ſome hours 


after. 


The Pigna, another fruit, is ſomewhat like F 
the Pine- Apple, and the tree is called the Pine; 


MTS. ta 


however it is more like an Artichoke, and its 
yellow pulp or ſubſtance, which is not unlike 3 
the Quince, is far ſuperior to it in flavour and 


_ taſte. 
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Another plant of Paraguay is known by the 4 
name of Mbôuruſugia, and much celebrated; it 
a 1 has 
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has firſt a very beautiful flower, called the 


„ DK Paſſon-flower, and turns afterwards into a ſort 
>, of gourd, of the ſize of a common egg. 
d When it is ripe they ſuck it, and it yields a 
Z moſt delicious juice, of the conſiſtency of the 
et MX yolk of a new-laid egg properly boiled, which 
is very refreſhing and cordial. * 
D- 4 The Pacoe, another plant, bears long thick 
ed XZ pods of various colours, which incloſe a ſort 
n- of well taſted bean. There are ſome Ananas, 
burt in no great quantity. 
ts, Before we conclude this article, it will not 
he be improper to add ſomething of the celebrated 
ch herb of Paraguay, which is uſed in Peru, as 
as tea is in China and Europe. The Herb of Para- 
ed F puay ſtrictly is the leaf of a tree or ſhrub, 
le: which at firſt was only found in the mountains 
all of Maracaya, 600 miles off from any chriſtian 
en IF ſettlements. When theſe were firſt formed, 
Uy Z ſome plants or ſets were brought from Mara- 
d- caya, and put into freſh ground cleared for til- 
1. F Jlage. Though theſe come very well, yet the 
urs leaves of the wild original ſhrubs are in moſt 
', VF requeſt. The J[ndians bring yearly a certain 
tke quantity of this herb to the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
where they exchange it for ſuch commodities 
its and proviſions as they want. This traffic has 
like given birth to numberleſs calumnies, as will 
and be ſeen hereafter. 5 I 
3 I pals over in ſilence the ſerpents, lions, ty- 
the gers, bears, that are bred in Paraguay, eſpe- 
z 1 cially in the foreſts bordering on the ſea ; as 
C2 _ there 
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there will be frequent occaſion of mentioning 


theſe animals elſewhere. It ſuffices to obſerve 
here, that theſe different animals ſeldom hurt 


any but thoſe who attack them ; ants and 
monkeys being far more hurtful : for the 
former, which ſwarm in Paraguay more than 
any where, nibble tender plants and hinder 
their growth ; and the others lay waſte the 
fields, ſtrip the trees of their fruit, and deſtroy 
the crops. There are ſome not inferior in ſize 
to men. Some nations among the Indians make 
an advantage of thoſe troubleſome neighbours : 
for they kill and eat them not only without re- 
pugnance, but with pleaſure, 

The Paraguayans are ſaid to have an excellent 
remedy againſt the bite of a ſerpent, in an herb 
called for this reaſon viper- wort; whoſe virtue 
is ſuch, that if it be bruiſed green and applied 
to the wound, it works a ſpeedy cure. Water 


in which this herb, green or dried, has been 


infuſed, is not leſs efficacious, 
| ? 


1 
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The Genius and Manners of the uncivilized 
Indians. 


Said that the Spaniards built Towns, and 
ſettled Colonies, in the Provinces which 
they poſſeſs in South America; but it is not to 


be concluded from this, that the King of Spain 


18 
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is maſter of all theſe Countries. Theſe Towns 
are at a great diſtance from each other, and be- 
tween them there are Indian nations in conſtant 
enmity with the chriſtians; or if not at war, in 
the greateſt dread of having the chriſtians for 
their maſters. The Catholic King has no Indian 
ſubjects but ſuch as have embraced Chriſtianity: 
ſome of which are on the footing of ſlaves, and 
the others pay only a tribute; the laſt are the 
chief ſubject of this work. 

But before I begin, the manners of the un- 
civilized Indians that are at liberty ſhould be 
deſcribed. This is neceſſary to underſtand what 
they formerly were, who now live under the 
laws of chriſtianity, and what amazing change 
the grace of God has wrought in them. 

The ſavages know neither King, nor Lord ; 
and if any kind of commonwealth be found 
among them, as it has no ſettled form, ſo there 
are no known laws, nor any fixed rule for the 
civil government, or the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, Every family, and even every ſavage 
thinks himſelf entirely free, and lives abſolute- 
ly independent. But as the inteſtine feuds, and 
frequent wars they are engaged in with their 
neighbours, continually endanger their liberty, 
neceſſity has taught them to form a ſort of ſo- 
ciety, and to chuſe a Chieftain, who is called 
Cacique, that is, Captain, or Commander. By 
this choice they don't intend to ſubmit to a 
maſter ; they rather look upon him as a parent, 
or director, under whoſe conduct they put 
' | C 3 them- 
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themſelves. No one is raiſed to this dignity 
who has not given ſignal proofs of his valour ; 
and the greater the reputation of his exploits is, 
the number of his Subjects increaſes the more. 
It happens ſometimes that a Cacique ſhall be at 
the head of a hundred families | 
The relations of ſome ancient Miffionaries 
give an account, that among the Caciques, there 
are ſome magicians, who make their authority 
reſpected by the charms they employ againſt 
thoſe, who have incurred their diſpleaſure ; 
were they to puniſh them by a regular courſe 


of juſtice, they would be ſoon forſaken, Theſe | 


impoſtors make the people believe, that they 
have ſtorms and tygers at their command, to 
devour them and deſtroy them who ſhould 
refuſe to obey their orders. They are fo much 
the eaſter believed, as it is not uncommon to ſee 
ſome, that the Cacique has threatened, linger 
away and die, very likely by ſome poiſon Nat 
they have found ſecret means to give them” 
The Miſſionaries add, that to be raiſed to the 


dignity of a Cacique, a poſt in great requeſt, | 
the Candidates have recourſe to ſome celebrated | 


magician. After he has rubbed them ſtoutly 


with the greaſe of ſeveral different animals, 
and harraſſed them with painful and laborious | 
exerciſes, he gives them a ſight of the Devil, | 
who converſes a while with them, and promiſes | 


them his protection. 
Theſe ſmall Republics, or bodies of people, 
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diſperſe as eaſily as they meet together. As 


1 


every 
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every individual is his own maſter, he leaves 
his Cacique on any diſcontent, and goes over to 
another. What the Indians leave behind them 
in a place is ſo little, that the loſs is very ſoon 
repaired. Their dwellings are wretched hutts 
raiſed in the woods, and made of boughs of 
trees, or Bamboos put together without AT, 
whoſe entrance is uſually ſo narrow and low, 
that they muſt creep to go in. When the 
Savages are aſked the reaſon for ſo odd 4 
contrivance, their anſwer is, that they cannot 
otherwiſe be well guarded againſt flies, gnats, 
and inſets, wherewith the air ſwarms in the 
rainy ſeaſons, or be ſheltered from the darts 
and arrows, which their enemies would not 
fail to ſend amongſt them through the entrance 
of their hutt, were it higher and larger. Re- 
building ſuch houſes coſts very little; a little 
earthen ware makes up the whole of their 
moveables. | | 

Many of their nations neither till nor ſow 
their land, as they are little concerned for 
what is to come; and their voraciouſneſs makes 
them devour greedily what they have to eat, 
without any care for the next day. 
They live, as has been ſaid, on their hunt- 
ing and fiſhing, wild- fruits, and honey which 
is found in the woods, or roots that grow in 
the ground. The woods are ſo ſtocked with 
deer, and wild-boars, that the Indians can, in a 
few hours, bring in a freſh ſupply of proviſions 
and the lakes abound equally with large fiſh. 

C-& However 
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However. to be ſurer of plenty, the Indians 


often change their quarters: and the ſame 
reaſon hinders greater numbers aſſembling in 
one place, and is one of the greateſt obſtacles 


to their converſion. 


However moſt of the Indians ſow and raiſe 
Mayz, and Mamoc, of which they make a 
kind of pottage, bread, and Chica, their 
favourite liquor. This takes up their whole 
morning; and the remainder of the day they 
ſpend in ſports, and diverſion, unleſs neceſſity 
drives them out a hunting. Inſtead of ploughs 
to turn up the ground, they uſe ſtakes of a 
wood fo lard as to ſupply. the room of iron, 
which is abſolutely wanting in all that Coun- 
try. 

The Indians are generally very tall, nimble, 
and active; and in their features they reſemble 
much the Europeans, but are eaſily known by 
their tawny completion. They encourage the 
growth of their, hair, inaſmuch as they fancy 
that beauty in great meaſure conſiſts in a long 
nead of hair; tho' really nothing disfigures 
them more. Few of them wear any cloaths. 
They hang round their necks a collar ſet wh 
ſtones that might. be taken for emeralds, 
unpoliſhed rubies. Some have little Aminutive 
ſtones fixed in the chin, which amongſt them 
is eſteemed very magnificent. On days of 
ceremony they put on a girdle made with 
feathers of ſeveral colours, which look well 
enough; and on their heads they wear a plume 

compoſed 
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compoſed of like feathers. The women almoſt 


: every where wear a kind of ſhift, called Tipey, 


with ſhort ſleeves. Some that are more expoſed 
to, or ſenſible of, the cold, cloath themſelves 
with hides of beaſts, the hair inward in winter, 
and outward in ſummer, | 
Activity and valour are almoſt the only 
qualities in eſteem with the Savages, and of 
which they chieflly boaſt. They are taught 
early the uſe of the bow, and other weapons, 
to which thoſe nations are accuſtomed ; and 
they become ſo expert in theſe exerciſes, that 
they ſeldom miſs a mark, even when they ſhoot 
flying. The clubs they uſe in battle are made 
of a hard ponderous wood; they have a double 
edge, are thick in the middle, and end 'in a 
ſharp point. Beſides theſe offenſive weapons, 
ſome wear, when they go to war, a large buckler 


made of bark, to guard againſt the enemies 
darts and arrows, 


The Indians are ſo vindicative, that the leaſt 
provocation, or diſcontent, is enough to kindle 
up a war betwixt two of their Townſhips. 
It is not uncommon to take up arms, and 
quarrel with a neighbouring nation, for a bit 
of iron, which they value more then we do 
ſilver or gold. Sometimes they take the field 
out of mere fancy, and to encreaſe their repu- 


tation of bravery. 


Perhaps Europeans accultomed to take up 
arms one nation againſt another, may not 
obſerve all the barbarity of theſe proceedings. 

| What 
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What muſt raiſe the greateſt horror is to find 
that the Judiaus feed on their own ſpecies 3 
and that in war they ſtrive to make as many 
Priſoners as they can, in order to feaft after- 
wards on the mangled limbs of the unfortunate 
captives ; and that, in times of peace, Indians, 
who live in Society together, mutually hunt, 
purſue, and lay ſnares for one another, to 
fatisfy their inhuman appetite. Barbarity and 
cruelty, ſure, cannot be carried higher; 
but it muſt be owned, that many Indians in 
the midſt of infidelity have a horror of fo 
unnatural a cuſtom : for there are ſome of a 
humane, and pacific diſpoſition, who live in 
peace at home; or if they engage in war 
againſt their neighbours, it is only, when they 
are compelled to it by neceſſity. Theſe are 
the moſt formidable in battle; but they lay 
aſide all animoſity after they have overcame 
their enemies. Very far from devouring their 
priſoners, they employ all methods of winning 
and engaging them to fix and ſettle with the 
victorious, 


The Indians are uſed, and the cuſtom is 


pretty common among them, to eat their meat 


half raw, which denotes a great ſtrength of 
ſtomach, and perhaps much more an impatient * 


and ravenous appetite. | 


This cauſes ſeveral diſeaſes, to which they 5 


are ſubject.. The moſt dangerous is the 
ſmall-pox, which is as deſtructive there, as the 


plague brought from the Levant is ſometimes 
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in /taly, As ſoon as they find a perſon ſeiz 
with this diſorder, which is generally mortal in 
Paraguay, they quit the place, and retire in 
haſte to the woods, leaving three or four 


days proviſions with the ſick body. From 


time to time they bring a freſh ſupply, till the 
perſon dies or recovers. This is the method of 


the Savages- in theſe occaſions; but the be- 


haviour of the chriſtian Indians is widely 
different: for their chgritable care reaches even 
to their infidel neighbours under this diſorder. 
But it is impoſſible to give an idea, that can 
repreſent at once the manners of ſo many 
different nations : for cuſtoms and uſages one 
may eaſily conceive, mult vary infinitely. Tis 
enough to lay before the reader, the cuſtoms 
molt generally eſtabliſhed among the Indians. 
There is ſtill a greater variety in their language 
than manners: for they are confined to a ſmall 
number of people, and to as little an extent of 
territory; being as numerous as their ſeveral - 
{mall nations: and this is another great ob. 
ſtacle to the propagation of the goſpel. 

It may be ſaid in general, that there are 
two ſorts of people in this country; one 
compleatly ſavage, and the other, tho” in the 
center of barbarity, whether by nature or 
education, poſſeſſed of moſt amiable qualities. 
By not oblerving this difference, Hiſtorians 
have diſagreed very much about the nature of 
OO: and reprſented them in very different 
ights. 


Some- 
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Sometimes they are deſcribed as a coarſe 
rough ſet of men, as narrow_in their views, 
as they are inconſtant in their reſolutions ; 
ready to embrace chriſtianity to day, and to 
return the next to their brutiſh habits in the 
woods. Then we are told, that they are men 
of ſpirit and mettle, that undergo labours with 
wonderful patience, have much wit and under- 
ſtanding, and are very tractable with regard to 
thoſe, who have authority over them; and in a 
word, very careful in all things to follow the 
dictates of true reaſon. 

This is the idea given by the above cited Bar- 
tholomew de las Caſas, Biſhop of Chiapa, of the 
Indians of Mexico, Peru, and ſeveral American 
Iſlands, when the Spaniards firſt arrived amon 
them. But it muſt be remarked, that cheſs 
Indians were civilized ; they had a King and a 
ſplendid court, which was not to be ſeen in 
any other part of America; without doubt the 
habit of obeying their Prince had humanized 
them. 

It would be wrong to form a judgment 
by theſe Indians of the reſt. Good or evil 
cuſtoms in every diſtrict are tranſmitted from 
father to ſon; and the good or bad education 
that is received prevails over the private cha- 
racter of particulars, 


No wonder that among nations as ſavage 


and wild, as thoſe are generally that inhabit 
the Paraguay, and who do not find interiorly 


any check trom a notion of divine or human 
laws, 
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laws, ſo little humanity is to be found ; that 
youth ſo ill educated, and (corrupted by bad. 
example, ſhould deliver themſelves up to 
diſſoluteneſs, and exceſſes; or that habituated 
to fiſhing and hunting, laborious exerciles, 
tho' not without pleaſure, they ſhould neglect 
tillage and huſbandry ; in fine that drunkenneſs 
ſhould be a common vice among them. They 
are ſure to exceed when they have Chica at 
diſcretion; and particularly when they are 
preſented by Europeans with ſome bottles of 
wine and ſpirits, | | 

The rainy ſeaſon is their time for mirth. 
Their feaſts and dances hold out uſually two or 
three days and nights, of which the greateſt 
part is ſpent in drinking; and frequently the 
fumes of Chica getting into their heads, diſputes, 
quarrels, and murthers ſucceed to their di- 
verſions and pleaſures. 

The Caciques are allowed a plurality of wives, 
the reſt can have but one; but if they diſlike 
her, they can turn her off, and take another. 
A father never gives his daughter in marriage, 
unleſs the ſuitor gives proofs of his dexterity 
and valour. On theſe occaſions the lover ſets 
out a hunting, kills all the game he can, and 
brings and lays it at the entrance of the hovel, 
where the young perſon lives that he courts, 
and then retires without ſaying a word. By 
che quality and quantity of the game, the 
Parents judge whether he is a man of ſpirit, 
Wand deſerving of their daughter, 
| Numbers 
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Numbers of Indians have no bed but the 
ground, or ſome rough boards upon which 
they ſpread a mat, and the hides of ſome beaſts 
they have ſlaughtered. They are very happy 
when they can purchaſe a hammock, which is 
a'kind of net they hang up, and faſten to four 
poſts ; they uſe it in their journies, and when 


night comes on, they faſten it to the trees, and 


there take their reſt. | 
Towards ſunſet the Savages make their laſt 
meal, and immediately after go to bed. But 
the young people that are not married uſually 
pitch upon that time for their aſſemblies, and 
dance together for two or three hours, to a ſort 
of flute or flageolet : the girls in dancing form 
a large ring round the men. 

The Americans who raiſe Indian corn, at the 
cloſe of harveſt, divide into ſeveral bands, 
and go on their. hunt into the woods. To 
preſerve what they kill, they drie it by the 
fire, to a degree that it becomes as hard as 
In the month of Auguſt they return home, 
to ſow their fields. The almoſt continual 
rains from December to May, keep them much 
at home, inſomuch that they have no inter- 
courſe with the neighbouring nations. The 
rivers overflow, and form lakes, which are 
ſoon full of fiſh, when the floods aue quite 
fallen, they take again to huſbandry till 
harveſt. 
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CH AF 
© The Religion of the wild South- Americans. 


IH O' few people in the world carry 

ignorance ſo far, as to own no ſuperior 
Being worthy of their homage, yet it is certain 
beyond all doubt, that ſeveral nations in 
Paraguay pay no external worſhip whatever, 
either to God or Devil. They are notwith- 
ſtanding perſuaded: of the exiſtence of the 
latter, and have a great dread of him. They 
alſo believe that the ſoul dies not with the 
body ; which is evident from the care they take 
in their burials to place proviſions near the 
dead bodies; a bow and arrows, that they may 
provide for ſubſiſtance in the other world, and 
not be obliged by want to return to this, and 


to moleſt the living. This principle, univer- 


ſally received among the Indians, is of great 
ſervice towards bringing them to the knowledge 
of God. As to any thing more, the greateſt 
part have no thought, what becomes of the ſoul 


- after death. 


They give the name of mother to the moon, 
and honour her as ſuch. When the moon is 
eclipſed, they run in haſte out of their huts 
with lamentable ſhrieks and howlings, and 
ſhoot a great many arrows into the air to 
defend her, they ſay, from dogs that are fallen 
on her, and tear her to pieces. This they 


take 


x 
| 
| 
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take to be the cauſe and origin of eclipſes. 


They continue ſhooting their arrows till the 
moon has recovered her uſual brightneſs. Ir is 


well known, that ſeveral, tho? civilized, na- 


tions in Aſia, entertain nearly the ſame notions 


of the Lunary Eclipſes, as the Savages in- 


America. 


When it thunders, the Americans imagine 
the ſtorm is raiſed by ſome of their deceaſed 
enemies to revenge the ſhame of their defeat. 


All the Indians are very ſuperſtitious in their 
enquiries after what is to happen; and for this 
purpoſe they often obſerve the ſinging of birds, 


the changes that happen to trees, and the cries. 
of ſome animals. Theſe are their oracles, and 


they believe that they can receive from them 


a certain knowledge of the accidents wherewith 


they are threatened. 
Nevertheleſs ſome Indians adore the devil 
and Idols, as the people called Manacicas. 


Their prieſts are called Mapono. The Manacicas 


are ſpread among many villages, tolerably 
populous ; whoſe ways are quite different from 
the other Indians. Their houſes all of timber, 


have an appearance of ſymmetry and neatneſs, 


not to be met with elſewhere ; and form large 


| ſtreets, and ſizeable ſquares, one of which is 
larger than the reſt, where the chief Cacique re- 


ſides ; and a ſpacious hall beſides, where the peo- 
ple aſſemble to worſhip their Gods, and for all 
public ceremonies. 'The other houſes of the 


town have ſeveral rooms. The only tool they 
| uſe 
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uſe in building, is a kind of hatchet made of 
a hard ſtone, with a ſtrong edge, to cut and 
ſhape the largeſt pieces of timber, The women 
are chiefly employed in manufacturing cloaths, 
and making very nice and curious earthen ware, 
in which they are very ſkilful. | 

As the towns of the Manacicas lie not far 
aſunder, frequent viſits, and grand enter- 
tainments are very common, which conclude 
with a general dance. 

The Manacicas are the only nation where the 
chief Cacigue has ſovereign authority. His 
lands are tilled, and his buildings are raiſed 
at the public charge, His table is conſtantly 
provided with the beſt the country affords, and 
without any expence of his. No one dares to 
take in hand any thing of moment without 
his approbation. The Cacique puniſhes offend- 
ers — and orders with impunity and 
arbitrarily, what puniſhments he pleaſes for thoſe 
he diſlikes. The Women are ſubject in the 
ſame manner to the principal wife of the Cacique. 
All the inhabitants pay the tenth of their hunt- 
ing and fiſhing to him, and are not allowed 
either without his leave, His power is not 
only abſolute, but hereditary. As ſoon as the 
Cacique's eldeſt ſon is of age to govern, the 
father reſigns his command to him, and the 
inveſtiture is performed with great pomp and 
ſolemnity. This voluntary reſignation always 
increaſes the reſpect and love of the people for 
their old maſter. | 

D As 


34 The Abies of . 
As abſurd as the Religion of tlie Atichs 
appears, ſome traces of the true are diſcovered 
in the number of fables it contains, and of which 
it is full. For they believe according to 
tradition from their anceſtors, that a lady of 
exquiſite beauty conceived formerly without 
any operation of man; that ſhe brought forth 
a moſt charming child ; that this child-having 
attained a certain age, filled the world with 
admiration of his virtues and prodigies ; that 
one day in the preſence of a numerous crowd of 
diſciples his followers, he aſcended into the air, 
and inſtantly transformed himſelf into this ſun, 
which ſhines upon us. They add, that were 
it not for the vaſt diſtance, his features would 
ſtill be viſible. 
Tet the Manacicas do not adore the ſun. 
They hold three gods, and one goddeſs, who, 
according to them, is the ſpouſe of the firſt, 
and mother of the ſecond, whom they call 
Uraſana, and the goddeſs Quipoci. Theſe gods 
now and then appear, ſay they, under frightful 
figures, to the people aſſembled in the hall of 
the Cacique to carouſe and dance according to 
cuſtom ;* a loud noiſe announces their coming. 
The moment they appear, the people interrupt 
their diverſions, and break cut into acclamations 
of joy. Then the gods begin to ſpeak, and 
encourage the people in the . moſt courteous 
manner, to eat and drink heartily. They 
promiſe-them plenty of fiſh and game, and 
all other good things; after that, to honour the 
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feaſt, they call for drink, and ſwallow down 
ſurprizingly and readily the bowls that are 
reſented to them. To underſtand right the 
whole myſtery of theſe apparitions, it ſuffices 


to know, that a great part of the hall lies 


behind a curtain; this is, as it were, the ſanctuary 
of the pretended deities. No one is admitted, 
nor even allowed to look within except the 
principal Mapono, who knows how, and when 
it is moſt proper to introduce his actors on the 
ſtage. They are no doubt ſome confidents of 
his, under the diſguiſe of figures and dreſſes ſuit- 
able to the farce. 

Sometimes the Mzapono. from behind. the 
curtain, puts queſtions to the gods, concerning 
future events ; and offers the vows and prayers 
of the people. After a few moments ſilence, 
he comes out of the ſanctuary, and reports to 
the people the moſt favourable anſwers from 
the gods. Thele oracles are often ſo ridiculous, 
that thoſe who hear them, cannot hold from 
laughing. Once an Indian took it into his head 
to cry out in the aſſembly, that the gods had 
drunk heartily, and that the Chica had made 
them merry ; upon which the Mapono changed 
his flattering promiſes into imprecations, and 
threatened the people with ſtorms, thunder, 
famine, and death. 

Sometimes the Indians ſuffer themſelves to 
be perſuaded, that the Mapono has taken his 
flight up to heaven, whence he ſoon comes back 
in company with the goddeſs Qyipoci. She 
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36 The Religion of 
ſings behind the curtain ſome ſongs with an 
agreeable vaice, and the people from the mo- 
ment they hear her, ſhew all the marks of the 
moſt ſenſible joy, and demonſtrate, in the moſt 

expreſſive terms, their reſpect and love for the | 

deity. She anſwers in the kindeſt manner 
poſſible, calling the Indians her children, and 
telling them that ſhe 1s a true mother, and that 
| the only protects them from the wrath of the 
gods, and their cruelty. And indeed the 
Indians invocate her in their wants, and 
when they ſuffer under any calamity. 
It happens not very ſeldom, that the Mapono 
ſhall come with a commiſſion from the gods, 
ordering the people to take up arms, and in- 

vade ſome neighbouring townſhip. The im- 

poſtor recommends the enterpriſe to the people, 

as a means to be very rich in a ſhort time. 

Tho the Manacicas repented more than once 

following the Mapono's advice, yet they ſeldom 

Fail complying. But the Indians pay very dear 

for theſe deceitful oracles: for they are obliged 

to offer a large ſhare to their gods, of their 
hunting and fiſhing, thro' the hands of the 
„ who get a conſiderable revenue by 

the credulity of the poor people. , 
The Manacicas believe the immortality of 
the ſoul, and that, when it leaves the body, 
it is conducted to heaven by the Mapono, there 
to live eternally in joy and delight. On the 
death of an Indian, the Mapono diſappears for 
ſome time, which he ſays is employed by him in 
55 | conveying 
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conveying the ſoul of the diſeaſed to the man- 


ſion of bliſs. This journey muſt be very 


troubleſome : for it lies thro' thick foreſts, high, 
craggy, and ſteep mountains, deep valleys 
full of vaſt lakes and pools, and over a very 
broad river, with a wooden bridge, guarded 
night and day by the god Tatutiſo, This deity 
is not unlike the fabulous Charon of the Poets; 
and moreover his buſineſs is to purify the fouls 
from all ftains contracted in their life paſt. If 
any fail in due reſpect, he throws them over 
to fink in the ſtream, At Jaſt they reach pa- 
radiſe ; a poor paradiſe it is, and the pleaſures 
they find there not very engaging. Nothing 
to be had but a kind of gum, ſome honey, 
and fiſh, to feed the fouls of the Dndiens with, 
The Mapons at his return, tells a thouſand other 
filly ſtories of his journey, and takes care to be 
well paid for his trouble. 

In ſome parts the Maponos alſo profeſs phyfic. 
To be entituled to this lucrative imploy, the 
doctor muſt have had frequent ements 
with wild beaſts, tygers eſpecially; and muſt 
ſhew by ſcars on his body, that he has been 
either bit, or ſcratched by ſome of theſe ani- 
mals. After thele ſevere trials, the Mapanat, 
and in ſome places, the Caciques, have a right 
to heal the ſick, and are called in preferably 
to the others. Thefe phyſicians know only 
two methods of cure, both very extravagant, 
for all forts of complaints. 

The firſt method confiſts in examining the 

D 3 patient, 
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patient, where he has been of late, whether 
he has let any Chica fall to the ground (a 
great crime with them) or whether he has 
thrown ſome bit of veniſon, tortoiſe, or other 
animal, to the dogs. If fo, there needs no 
farther enquiry into the cauſe of the diſorder ; 
the gods puniſh in this manner the abuſe of 
their bleflings. Or elle it is the foul of ſome 
animal, which reſenting the ill uſage it has 
met with, has got into the body of the patient. 
The Doctor ſucks the place where the pain is 
felt; then he wheels about his patient, with 
violent ſtrokes of his club laid on the ground, 
to drive away, as he pretends, the ſpiteful ſpirit, 
that torments him night and day. By this, 
one may well preſume, the patient is not much 
better, and that nothing is to be depended 
on, but the ſtrength of his conſtitution, 
However the Miſſionaries inform us, that 
moſt of the ſick die rather of hunger and want, 
than of the illneſs they ſuffer. They are allowed 
but a handful of Indian corn a day, and that 
moſtly raw, which the ſick often loath, and 


cannot eat. All the care of the family is for ; 


the knowing doctor, who fits by his patient, | 
and eats very contentedly the beſt poultry and | 
ame laid betore him. 
The other way of cure is very cruel and 
— Some of theſe Indians are per- 
ſuaded, that all their diſeaſes are cauſed by the 
malice of women. In this caſe, let the patient, or 


er 185 upon any woman as the fancied 
cauſe 
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cauſe of the diſtemper, it is a ſufficient reaſon 
enough for the Indians to go and diſpatch the 
unhappy creature. Tho' experience ought to 
have convinced them, that ſuch recipes, or pre- 
ſcriptions are of no ſervice, they (till will believe 
that diſtempers proceed from external cauſes, 
and not from any internal alteration of the hu- 
mours. a ; be | 
Theſe. ridiculous methods of cure are a- 
boliſhed where the Miſſionaries are ſettled. And 
it was not without great difficulty, that they 
undeceived the poor Indians, and diſcovered to 


them the ignorance and knavery of their pre- 
tended Phyſicians. 
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The principal obſtacles to the Indians converſion, 
eſpecially from the Europeans. The Mameluſſes 
of Bratik une 017 man 0120 Cu 
is eaſiy to imagine how difficult it was to 

1 ſubject the Indians, ſuch as they are repre- 

ſented here, to the laws of the goſpel. But as 

barbarous as their manners could be, I dare ven- 
ture to ſay, that this was not the greateſt obſtacle 
to their esnverſion. The Europeans themſelves, 
more than any thing elſe, have been the main 
cauſe of the averſion the Tadians have to 

Chriſtianity, by their barbarous uſage of theſe 

unfortunate people. The nature of this work 
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makes it neceflary to give a ſhort ſketch of the 
paſt and preſent behaviour of the Europeans in 
South- — and its perniqous confeque 
"Tis well known, that the Spamards, whether 
neceſſitated to it by a chain of circumſtances 
not in their power to avoid, or otherwiſe, did 
not eſtabliſh their empire in Sowuth- America, but 
by force; and that they deſtroyed millions 
under various pretexts. If they ſpared any, they 
did it to make them flaves. 

A great number of theſe miſerable creatures 
were confined to the mines, where they were 
oppreſſed with labour and ill uſage. This 
exceſs of cruelty raiſed among the Iudiaus, that 
had eſcaped the yoke, a furious hatred of the 
Spaniſh nation, and which is ſo much the 
more ſure to continue, as their tyranny holds 
on at leaſt in part, notwithſtanding the wiſe 
and rigorous ordinances of the catholic Kings, 
and the complaints of all the good Spaniards, 
who ceaſe not to lament the — ſo contra- 

to the maxims of the goſpel, and humanity. 

Now this has raiſed a great obſtacle, and ſo 
difficult to get over, as to render the propagation 
of the chriſtian faith almoſt impoſſible. From a 
hatred of the Spaniards, there follows naturally a 
hatred of their Religion. And indeed, how could 
they be ever perſuaded, that the God, whom 
cruel and unjuſt men, and enemies of mankind 
adored, ſhould be a merciful and good God, and 
thac his law is moſt holy? This conduct of the 
3 *. not * leſs prejudicial to the con- 
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cerns of the ſtate, than of Religion. When the 
Spaniards intended to ſtretch beyond the high 
mountains of Peru and Chili, to the inland 

rts of the continent, they were forced to uſe 
violence; but often fell very ſhort of the expected 
ſucceſs. For the Indians not only made ſtout 
efforts to preſerve, or recover, their liberty; but 
in their turns became aggreſſors, and penetrated 
more than once into the Spaniſb towns and cities, 
which they deſtroyed with fire and ſword, and by 
all the means that hatred and fury could ſuggeſt. 

The Muſcovites in the year 1590, and under 
the reign of the Czar Fedor Iuancvita, con- 
guered Siberia, an immenſe tract of land, and 
which has no bounds, but the Chineſe Tartary. 
We have a faithful relation of that glorious 
expedition, that pacific conqueſt, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion. The Muſcovites engaged the 
Siberians ſo much with preſents and demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs, that they all voluntarily 
ſubmitted to the Emperor of Ruſſia. Towns, 
torts, and churches, were built without oppo- 
ſition, and now flouriſh more than ever; 
and if the Raſſiaus had been more zealous in 
endeavouring to convert the Siberians, perhaps 
there would not have remained the leaſt trace 
of Idolatry. Would to God”, fays the 
author of the relation, „that the Spaniards 
had treated the Indians in the ſame gentle 
« manner, They would have civilized the 
e fierce minds of thoſe barbarians, and made 
„them their friends. After this it would 


© have 
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„ have been eaſy to carry on their. conqueſts, 
* as far as they would. This I am fully con- 
% vinced of, by a voyage I made to America. 
% But by taking a quite contrary method, and 
e incurring the univerſal odium and execration 
© of the Indians, they can get no ſubjects but 
by force; a means that ſeldom ſucceeds. 
« The Muſcovites can ſay it with truth, and ex- 
e perience has taught them, that to eſtabliſh 
«© new Empires, and civilize ſavage people, 
& they muſt be treated with humanity”. 
Great numbers of Spaniards are abſolutely 
deſtitute of this virtue, who fail to the Ladies 
merely to get riches. They are in this world, 
one would think, only to command. They 
are above all work. In many parts even of 
Spain, the lands are tilled wholly by ſlaves, or 
ſtrangers. This humour goes yet farther in the 
Indies. A Spaniard would rather die for hun- 
ger and want, than hold the plough. What 
has been the conſequences of this out of the-way 
pride ? In the immenſe countries that are com- 


prehended under the general name of Pa- | 
raguay, there are hardly to be found a do- 


zen Cities, with ſome village-towns raiſed 


by the Spaniards; and neither the one or the 
other very populous. Some ſcattered hutts | 
are to be ſeen here and there in the parts | 
adjacent to the towns, for men to watch! 
the corn, which makes up the bulk of their | 
riches. There are beſides at ſmall diſtances, i 
little townſhips of Indians ſubject to the Spa- 

niards, 
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The reſt of the Country is either 


niards. 
deſerted, or poſſeſſed by independant Indians. 
The Kings of Spain were no ſooner maſters 
of this vaſt country and the richeſt in the world, 
but thay imagined they had a ready means to 
recompenſe the officers, who had fignalized 


themſelves in the wars. They gave them not 
only a great extent of lands, but alſo the old 
inhabitants the Indians, and thoſe who had been 
brought thither from other parts. Theſe lands 
were called Commanderies, as thoſe to whom the 
lands were given, Commanders, They and their 
poſterity were to enjoy them, as a reward of 
their labours, under certain conditions, This 
cuſtom {till ſubſiſts. After the death of the 
Commander, in default of iſſue, the Cammandery 
reverts to the crown; and the royal treaſury 
receives the rents for ſome years. The term 
being elapſed, the Governor of the Province 
may "diſpoſe of the Commandery in favour of 
any other family, that has ſerved the ſtate 
faithfully; fo that all, in proportion to their 
deſerts, may hope, ſome time or other, to 
ſucceed to a ſhare in the King's benefac- 
tions. 

Every Indian muſt pay five Pzafters “ yearly 
to their Commander; who ſtrictly ſpeaking, has 
no right to exact any more ; and the fifth part 
(one piaſter) is due to the Curate of the Com- 

mandety, 


* A Pirfer, or piece of eig ht, is about four ſhillings and 
ſixpence Engliſh money | 
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„and is the whole income of his Curacy. 
The remainder is for the Commander, but with 
an obligation to aſſiſt the [dans in their wants, 
and to watch for their ſafety. Tho' this may 
ſeem a heavy tax, yet it is a very eaſiy one with 
reſpect to what many ſubjects of Europe pay to 
their Princes; and thele regulations are con- 
formable to the laws of prudence and equi- 
- i. | 
Hence the misfortune pf the Iudiaus is wholly 
due to the almoſt general neglect of the wile 
ordinances made in their favour by the Kings 
of Spain. They are not content with what the | 
laws allow; but the Indians are oppreſſed with a 
thouſand other heavy impoſitions, that reduce 
theſe poor creatures to extreme miſery, Many 
officers are appointed, to ſee the King's orders 
duly executed. There are allo magiſtrates 5 
called Protectors, whoſe only buſineſs is to attend 
the Indians in the courts of juſtice; and without 
this formality, all acts of theſe courts are void. 
But altho* Biſhops, Governors, and principal! 
officers, are commonly men of probity ane 
equity, *tis impoſible that of ſo many ſubaltern 
officers there ſhould not be ſome, that a ſordid J 
= c 
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and baſe intereſt will induce to commit crying 
injuſtices : and the evil will ſcarce admit of a 
remedy, at this great diſtance from the court | 

and the preſence of the Sovereign. Let the 
miniſters be never ſo well diſpoſed, they are | 

under a neceſſity of leaving the caſe to the 
judgment of the very authors of theſe wks A 

whe | 
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who tranſmit what accounts they pleaſe, and 
aſſure the miniſtry, that nothing is done, but 
what is agreeable to his majeſty's intenti - 
Ons. 

The way that is uſually taken to grow rich 
in a ſhort time, is to make the Indians work 
without reſpite, or moderation. The unhappy 
creatures are a thouſand times worſe off, han 
even the Negroes; and the reaſon is obvious. 
The Blacks are the property of the maſters; 
whereas the Indians are, as it were, only lent 
by the King; and if they fail, the loſs is the 
King's. Thus the Commanders, who ſoon be- 
come Gentlemen, if they were not ſuch at their 
arrival in America, make all the advantage they 
can of the Indians in their Commanderies. No 
care is taken for them, or their families, They 
are oppreſſed with labour. They ſink under 
the weight of burthens that are above their 
ſtrength; or elſe run away in deſpair, and take 
to remote foreſts for refuge among the indepen- 
dant Indians, whom they fail not to inſpire with 
the greateſt hatred for the name of a Spaniard, 
and of a chriſtian, Some after their eſcape, 
go to the high-ways, and lie in wait to murther 
the paſſengers. They engage the Savages, to 
carry deſolation to the very gates of the Spaniſh 
Towns, with impunity from the Spaniards, 
who dare not puniſh them for fear ot farther 
exaſperating the Indians. 

It appears in an excellent memorial, ſent in 
1735, by Father d' Aguilar to the court of Spain, 

| and 
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and of which I ſhall give a more ample ac- 
count at the cloſe of this work, „ that ſome 
Indian nations ravaged the Province of Tu- 
& (#7432, at that time that they had ſeized all 
c the roads, that there was no going by land 
* to Peru, without extreme danger; that they 
& daily committed infinite murthers and rob- 
e beries; that many chriſtians were led off 
* captives by the Savages ; and that the Spaniſh 
«© Towns were in a manner blocked up”. 

This Father adds, „that the Indians had ial. 
& facred Spaniards in the broad day, and even 
« at the gates of their cities; ſome of which 
« were ſo diſtreſſed, that the inhabitants durſt 
not go out at night, no not ſo much as out 
© of their own houſes, without danger of fal- 


ling into the enemies hands.” Such are the v 
fruits of oppreſſion, pride, and covetouſneſs. a 

But tho' the bad conduct of the Spaniards 1 
ſhould not be attended with pernicious con- ti 
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ſequences; it muſt of neceſſity have another 


effect of very great prejudice to the crown of ar 
Spain. The beſt peopled Colonies are ſoon k. 
reduced. The Indian families are deſtroyed by fir 
degrees; and the number of inhabitants, the th 
main ſupport of a ſtate, and without which the MF ve 


- moſt extended and fruitful Country, and | 
even all the treaſures of the world, ſignify 
nothing, decreaſes daily in a very ſenſible man- 
ner. 
The Indians, if you will, are baptiſed ; but | 
without any advantage to either ſoul or body. 5 

I They 
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They are inceſſantly taken up with hard work 
in places at a great diſtance from any Church; 
they can neither go to Maſs, nor partake of the 
Sacraments, nor hear any inſtructions from 
their Curates; nay, they ſcarce have any know- 
ledge of their Curates. This is alſo the caſe 
of all the labovring people; as Negroes, thoſe 
that are born of European and Indian parents, 
and Mulattoes, who hve 1n village townſhips 
or places very diſtant from towns. 


Every year indeed the Jeſuits run over theſe 
Provinces with unſpeakable zeal and charity. 
They go from Colony to Colony, performing 
the miſſions in each, adminiſtring the Sacra- 
ments, and diſtributing the word of God, 
without fear of the fatigues, or dangers, that 
are unavoidable in theſe long excurſions. 
They comfort the Indians, diſtribute the chari- 
ties, which they have taken care to collect be- 
fore; theſe they accompany with ſmall preſents, 
and equally proper to gain their hearts, and 
keep up the devotion of theſe poor people. In 
fine, theſe fervent Miſſionaries endeavour all 
they can to alleviate the hardſhips of their ſla- 
very. 

But the apoſtolic labourers are too few for fo 
vaſt a harveſt, The Jeſuits have but eight or ten 
Colleges in theſe immenſe territories. Some of 
theſe Colleges have but ſix prieſts, and thoſe 
ſufficiently employed among the Spaniſh inha- 
bitants of the towns. Eyven the College of Cor- 
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dova in the Tucwnar, the moſt numerous and 
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flouriſhing, where they have their novice- 


- ſhip and univerſity together, has not a ſufficient 


number of ſubjects, it the wants of the Country 
are conſidered. For the number of different 
plantations and townſhips in the diſtrict of that 
city amounts to 670, and theſe are diſperſed 
at a great diſtance in the inland parts, 


The ſcandalous life moſt Chriſtians lead in 
America, obſtructs the Converſion of the Indians 


as much as their mercileſs barbarity. I need 
not repeat what prejudiced or miſinformed 
Travellers ſay on this head, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to what is atteſted by perſons of known 
worth, in Books printed at Madrid, without 
any objection ever made to the truth of their 
accounts. The Spaxiſh nation has always been 


juſtly commended for that edifying piety and 
religion which it profeſſes. But thoſe who go 


over to America are not commonly the moſt 
zealous. The deſire of being Saints is not 
their motive to undertake the voyage. And 
ſo, tho* there are in the Indies, eſpecially a- 
mong the Spaniards of the beſt rank, perſons 
of a very tegular conduct, the moſt part are 
corrupt in their morals by intereſt, luxury, 
and an immoderate love of pleaſures and con- 
veniences of life. To judge by outward ap- 
pearances, one would be perſuaded that God 
is well ſerved. But this is all a ſpecious out- 
ſide. Ignorance, injuſtice, pride, an inſa- 
tlable thirſt of gold, take in their hearts 
the 
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the place due to religion. The infidels come in 
time of peace to the Spaniſb towns to traffic. 
The counterfeit piety of the inhabitants does 
not deceive them long. They are immediately 
ſtruck with the barbarous uſage of their brother 
Indians. They ſoon perceive that the Spaniards, 
even thoſe who are bound to give better exam 
ple, becauſe they preach up virtue to others, 
ſhame, by their conduct, the religion they profeſs. 
When the Jeſuit Miſſionaries, who are 
owned even by Sectaries to lead irreproachable 
lives even in America, endeavour to inſinuate 
the holy maxims of religion into the hearts of 
theſe Indians they will icarce give them the 
hearing. If they ſucceed ſo far, as to bring 
over a few Infidels to Jeſus Chriſt, the con- 
verſions are commonly of no long continuance, 
on account of the ſad impreſſions, which the 
ſcandalous behaviour of the Spaniards makes 
on the new converts. When the Savages are 
told, that our religion does not allow polygamy ; 
that it teaches humility, ſelf-denial, and chari- 
ty, they retort the manners of the Spaniards 
againſt all that has been ſaid, and accompany 
their anſwers with a diſdainful ſmile, and 
which is ſufficient to defeat the warmeſt zeal. 
At laſt experience has too ſenſibly: convinced 
the Miſſionaries, that it is next to impoſſible 
to convert the Indians, who have opportunities 
of being aquainted with the Spaniards way of 
life; and that they muſt ſeek out other nations, 
which . by their ſituation had no intercourſe 
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with Europeans. How the enterpriſe ſucceeded 
we ſhall ſee very ſoon. 

But firſt I am to give an account of a parti- 
cular calamity, which oppreſſed the Indians grie- 
vouſly and for a long time. And now it is alſo 5 
proper to ſhew my reader what the Mameluſſes of 
Brazil are, the robbers I have already mention- } 
ed. Theſe lights will be of great ſervice 

to underſtand other things that follow in this 
work. 3 

Some Spaniſb merchants that were ſettled on | 
the other ſide of the mountains of Peru, and | 
eſpecially thoſe of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, had 
entered into a kind of an aſſociation to make | 
ſlaves of the Indians, and after that to bring 
them to market. They came with armed force 
into the lands of the Indians, and ran thro' an 
extent of Country of ſome ninety, or one 
hundred and twenty miles, or more, purſuing 
the Savages much in the ſame manner, as 
hunters follow their game. If the booty made 

in the enemies quarters did not anſwer their | 
expectation, they fell unawares on the neigh- 
bouring Indian townſhips with whom they were 
at peace, and without mercy put all to the ; 
ſword, who pretended to reſiſt, or burnt them | 
alive in their huts. The reſt were led off 
captives. Some injury or other was always 
pretended, to give a colour of juſtice to theſe 
atrocious attempts. Theſe merchants when re- 
turned home ſold their ſlaves very cheap w 
others, who drove crouds of theſe ill-fated} 


Creatures 
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creatures bound and fettered to Peru, where 
they ſold them to conſiderable advantage 
The profit of the parties concerned amounted 
yearly to ſeveral thouſand Piaſters. | 

Mean while the true Spamards could not ſee 
without horror and indignation ſo many nations 
unjuſtly oppreſſed, and ſacrificed to the inſatiable 
avarice of the inhabitants of Santa Cruz. But 
they dreaded men, who were in great credit by 
their riches, and no one, had courage to oppoſe 
this torrent of iniquity. The evil was inveter- 
ate, and proof againſt ſeveral rigorous Edicts of 
the Kings of Spain. | 

Father Foſeph de Arce, a Jeſuit, full of 
zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls, appeared in 
1690 before the Governor of the Indies, and 
petitioned for leave to preach the Goſpel in the 
Country of the Chiguitos. The merchants of 
Santa Crux uſed all endeavours to prevent the 
ſucceſs of the Miſſionary's propoſal ; they made 
no doubt that their trade muſt fall, if he were 
allowed to go on with his enterpriſe. All their 
efforts were without effect. The undaunted 
ſervant of God, whom neither fear, nor any 
human conſideration could reſtrain, where the 
honour of God was concerned, in defiance to 
all oppoſition began his apoſtolic labours and 
excurſions, which were afterwards bleſſed with 
wonderful ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs the wretches 
went on plundering and carrying off Indians, 
till the Miſſionaries, who could not bear any 
longer being diſturbed in their functions, nor 
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the inhuman treatment of their Neophytes, 
and the cutting off thus all hopes of bringing 
over the other Indians to the fold of Jeſus 
Chriſt, took the reſolution of making their 
complaints to the royal audience, or tribunal, 
of Chiuquiſaca, and begged molt earneſtly that a 
ſtop might be put to theſe violent abuſes, 
The merchants of Santa Cruz were ſupported 
and protected by a perſon of power in the 
Country; and the magiſtrates not daring to 
determine any thing in regard to the petition 
laid before them, referred the cauſe to the 
Viceroy of Peru. This was the Prince of 
Santo Bueno, a Neapolitan, and a man of great 
religion and piety. And this I can aſſure with 
ſo much the greater confidence, as I was very 
particularly acquainted with him at Belegna. 
He took inſtantly the moſt effectual and ſpeedy 
meaſures to redreſs theſe flagrant diſorders. 
The Prince iſſued a moſt rigorous ordinance, 
whereby every one was forbid under the penalty 
of baniſhment, confiſcation - of goods and 
chattles, to ſell, or purchaſe Indians, or make 
any attempt whatever on their liberty. As to 
Governors who ſhould tolerate ſo criminal an 
abuſe, he condemned them to be deprived of 
their poſts, and to a fine of 12000 Piaſters. 
Theſe exact orders put an end to their ini- 
-quitous traffic; the [rdians were moleſted no 
more; and it is to be believed, that they feel 
to this day the good effects of fo wile a re- 
gulation, 
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gulation, and ſo agreeable to the laws of 
nature. 

But whatever the Indians ſuffered from the 
Spaniards, theſe unhappy nations have ſuffered 
ſtill more from the Mameluſſes of Brazil. And, 
here we ſhall give in a few words the hiſtory of 
this other ſet of robbers. N 

Beyond the Rio Janeiro, and towards the 
Cape of St. Vincent, where Brazil is terminated, 
the Portugueſe built on a very ſteep rock the 
town of St Paul by ſome called Piratininga. 
The climate is temperate, Inacceſſible moun- 
tains and the thick foreſts of Pernabacaba ſur- 
rounds, and is a fence to it on all ſides. The 
territory is fruitful, and well cultivated ; it 
produces plenty of all neceſſaries for life, as 
corn, Indian wheat, plenty of cattle, ſugar, 
and ſeveral ſpices in ſufficient quantity to ſupply 
the neighbouring Countries. 

The inhabitants of this town, for want of 
European women married the natives of the 
Country. From this mixture of baſe with the 
noble blood of the Portugueſe, ſprung a race 
with all the defects of their mothers, and with- 
out any of their fathers virtues. They ſunk 
into ſuch diſrepute, thro? the profligacy of their 
manners, that the neighbouring towns would 
have thought themſelves utterly diſgraced, had 
they kept up any. correſpondence with the 
inhabitants of St. Paul. Tho' they were 
originally Portugueſe, they were deemed un- 
worthy of bearing a name, which they diſ- 

honoured 


as deſire to lead a licentious life with impunity. 
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honoured by their infamous actions. They 
were called Mameluſſes, and the name continues 
to this day in Brazil; tho* they commonly go 
among Hiſtorians by the names of Pauliſts, 


Paulitians, Paulopolitans. 


However for ſome years they remained true 
to God and their King; and this was chiefly | 
owing to the labours of the renowned Father 
Foſeph Anchieta, the apoſtle of Brazil, and 
other Fathers of the Society of Jeſus, who had 
a College at St. Paul's founded by the town. 
But at length, whether they found too ſtrong 
an oppoſition to their diſſolute lives from theſe 
Fathers, or whether the Governors of Brazil 
had not a ſufficient regard and conſideration 
for them, they turned out the Jeſuits, and threw 
off in a manner all ſubjection to Portugal. For 
they obey the Governors of Brazil no longer 
than they pleaſe; that is, as long as it ſerves 
their intereſt; inſomuch, that a kind of Com- 
monwealth is formed in the town, and is go- 
verned by its own particular laws. 

St. Paul, which at firſt had not above 400 
inhabitants, ſlaves, negroes, and Indians, in- 


cluded; now reckons many thouſands within 


the walls. The refuſe of all nations is in- 
diſcriminately admitted. *Tis the aſylum of 


all the Portugueſe, Spaniſh, Engliſh, Dutch, and 
Italian robbers, who have left Europe to eſcape 
the puniſhments due to their crimes; or ſuch 
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A Black who runs away from his maſter is ſure 


to be well received. 


The Mameluſſes declare openly, that they are 
independent. But yet they pay to the King of 


Portugal yearly a fifth of the Gold got out of 


their mountains, which are not without mines. 
But when they pay, tliey never forget to pro- 
teſt, this payment is neither made out of fear, 
or on account of any indiſpenſible obligation; 
but out of reſpect and conſideration for his 
majeſty, The advantageous ſituation of St. 
Paul, and the fortifications added by the inha- 
bitants, have made the Portugueſe drop, not 
the deſire, but all hopes of ever ſubduing this 
ſtrong-hold. Beſides the arms common to 
them and the Indians, the Mameluſſes have 
plenty of fire arms, brought partly by fugitive 
Blacks, or which themſelves have taken from 
paſſengers, on the high ways. It appears, 
that they have got the ſecret of making gun- 
wder, ; 

They are alſo ſaid to have prieſts and religi- 
ous among them; but certainly very little 
religion remains: and if the Mameluſſes ſtill 
call themſelves Chriſtians, they ſhew very little 
reſpect to the laws of Chriftianity. 

In effect, from the time the Mameluſſes with- 


drew their obedience to the authority of the 


Vice- roy of Brazil, they took to pillage and 


plunder ; and in a manner that only became 
the moſt barbarous nations. It is well known 
that they made yearly excurſions, into the lands 
0 
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of the Indians, and carried off an infinity 
of theſe poor ſouls into ſlavery, in order to 


- 


put them to hard work in the mines, and ſugar 
plantations. The lands in the neighbourhood 


of St. Paul were ever after tilled by the poor 


Indian captives only. The Provinces of Guaira, 
Paraguay, and Rio de la Plata, were the moſt 
expoſed to the inroads of the Mameluſſes, and 
were the places that ſuffered moſt. They 
deſtroyed entirely ſeveral populous townſhips 


of the Indians, and only ſpared thoſe that paid 
them tribute. After they had depopulated 


their neighbouring Countries, they carryed on 
deſolation to the more remote. It would almoſt 


be thought incredible, were it not atteſted by 


all accounts, that the Mameluſſes frequently 
penetrated as far as the vaſt lake of the Xarayes, 
and to the river Maragnon; that in the ſpace 
of five or fix months they have made courſes 


of three thouſand miles in length; and it is 


not eaſy to underſtand how they found means 
to ſubſiſt at this diſtance from home, under a 
neceſſity of traverſing immenſe tracts, which 
they had already ravaged. It is however 
certain, that very few of the Indian popu- 
lations, which were ſo numerous about that lake, 
eſcaped their fury and barbarity. 

They have not ſpared even the Spaniſb cities 
and Colonies ; but pillaged ſome, and carried 
off the inhabitants. They have deſtroyed 
fourteen chriſtian reductions, or townſhips ; 


and in the compaſs of 130 years have made 
above 
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above two millions of Indians ſlaves, and among 
theſe fifty thouſand chriſtians. - | 

Among ſo many captives, ſcarce one in a 
hundred proved of any ſervice. The greateſt 
part periſhed with miſery and hardſhip, before 
they reached St Paul; and thoſe who came 
ſound and ſafe were ſoon taken off with the 
bad air in the mines, or exceſſive labour in 
the Sugar-works. An authentic record has 
been ſeen, whereby it is proved that of three 
hundred thouſand Indians taken and brought 
home by the Mameluſſes, there were ſcarce 
twenty thouſand living at the end of five 
years. 

The piety of the Kings of Portugal has 
been frequently and moſt earneſtly ſolicited, and 
reiterated complaints have occaſioned vigorous 
Edicts againſt the Mameluſſes, who have given 
themſelves no great trouble on that account, 
and whom thoſe Edicts have not hindered 
ravaging the Country in the uſual manner. 
Perhaps the Kings of Portugal! have deferred 
too long the taking neceſſary meaſures, to de 
ſtroy this aſylum for all crimes, | 
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The Eſtabliſhment of the Paragu ayan Miſſions. 


N the parts of South America, where Colleges 


were founded for the Society of Jeſus, the 
| father 
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fathers found an ample field for the exerciſe 
of their zeal, either in endeavouring to keep up 
and promote piety and devotion among the 
inhabitants of the Towns, or in performing 
miſſions among the country people, for the 
moſt part Indians employed in tillage by the 
Spamards. From time to time they viſited the 
Countries of the Infidels. The whole of their 
care was to baptiſe ſome dying infants, or to 
inſtruct ſome adults, who ſeemed beſt diſpoſed 
for their inſtructions. But they rather paſſed 
thro* than made a ſtay in theſe ſavage Coun- 
tries. | 
About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe 
chriſtian Heroes formed a bold plan, and 
reſolved to ſettle in the midſt of the ſavage 
Indians, that were fartheſt removed from the 
Spaniſh Towns, and plantations. Experience 
had taught them, that this was the only means 
to ſuceeed, and to ſecure ſucceſs among the 
But the queſtion was, how to introduce 
chriſtianity among men diſperſed like wild 
beaſts, retired very far into the thickeſt foreſts, 
or lurking in dens, always at variance, never fixed 
in a place, continually in wars with each other, 
breathing nothing but revenge, and carrying 
barbarity to that exceſs, as to make their 
molt delicious meals on the fleſh of their fellow 
creatures. 

To ſucceed in this project, the Miſſionaries 
judged, that it muſt be brought about by very 
| near 
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near the ſame means, which in the earlieſt 
ages were of ſervice to civilize the ſavage na- 
tions, that filled Afa and Europe, as the wild 
Indians do America, The firſt ſtep taken by 
theſe ancient ſages, was to bring the Barbarians 
into Society, and to convince them how much 
a civil life was to be preferred to the brutiſh life 
they had led hitherto, whether they conſidered 
their preſent maintenance, or their habitations; 
or even the wars ſo frequent among them. 
They artfully ingaged them to make a trial. 


The Indians grew more tractable, as they be- 


came more acquainted with a ſocial life, and, 
as it were, by common conſent, accuſtomed 
themſelves to the practice of virtues ſuitable tq 
rational beings. 

Cicero * commends very much the wiſdom 
and abilities of that great man who firſt found 
means to bring together, and to aſſemble in 
one place, men formerly diſperſed in fields, or 
ſhut up in caves among the rocks, and taught 
them to know and to value what is virtuous 
and profitable. The firſt leſſons, adds the Ro- 
man orator, were frequently oppoſed by the 
outcries of the Barbarians, ſurpriſed and a- 
larmed with the novelty. By degrees his 
diſcourſe gained ground among them, and 
engaged their attention: and he brought fierce 
and cruel people to live in friendſhip and 
peace. N 


* Lib. 1. de Rbet. 1 
Horace 
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Horace aſeribing the ſame glory to the | 
Thracian Bard, ſays; + Orpheus that ſacred || 


miniſter and interpreter of the gods, brought 
mankind out of forefts. The charms of his 
eloquence prevailed, and forced them to give 
over murthers and their former terrible manner 


of life. They became ſociable, and this gave | 


occaſion to Poets to feign, that he could tame 
lions and tygers. | 

All theſe encomiums are juſtly due to the 
firſt Miſſionaries of Paraguay. And well they 
may have a ſhare of praiſe with former Legi- 
ſlators, as they have followed their footſteps 
with equal ſucceſs. The wild Indians were 
ſcarce to be looked upon as men, when the 
deſign was formed to make them chriſtians, 
The advantages and the pleaſures of a ſocial 
life, and intereſt which has ſo great an in- 
fluence on the minds of men, were in the 
beginning frequently repreſented to the Savages, 
who were not altogether inſenſible of what was 
propoſed. Their former life, ſcarce different 
from that of brutes, was deſcribed to them in 


a natural manner. The inconveniences of this 


way of life were pointed out; the Indians laid 
hold of the truth, which they obſerved in theſe 
accounts of themſelves, and were ſtruck with 
the repreſentation. When they were aſked, 
whether they did not think it againſt reaſon and 
humanity, to hunt down their fellow- creatures 
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merely from a deſire of devouring them, they 
were at a loſs what to reply. And they already 
began to look upon themſelves with ſome 
horror. 

At length after a competent number of 
Indians was brought together, they were 
taught to build houſes with ſome appearance 
of neatneſs and ſymmetry. This coſt very 
little : for theſe houſes, or rather huts, were 


only made of rough wood and branches of 


trees put together with bamboos, mats, and 
ſtakes, This however was a great improve- 
ment, if compared to their former dwellings, 
But this infant Republic would have ſoon been 
deſtroyed, had not due care been taken to 


provide neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtance. With 


much difficulty they were convinced, that is 
was neceſſary to hufband the ground. The 
Miſſionaries not only furniſhed the grain wanted 
to ſow their lands, but found them all neceſſa- 
ries for their maintenance till the harveſt. The 
Indians continued hunting and fiſhing ; they 
looked for honey and wild fruits in the woods. 
Before the year's end the good people grown 
more gentle and tractable, began to reap the 
fruits of their labour, The harveſt was plen- 
tiful, and the ſucceſs made them {till eagerer to 
take pains. | 
This new people raiſed at the ſame time a 
church entirely made of, wood, under . the 
direction of the Miſſionaries, who omitted no- 
thing that could ſerve to inſtruct them with 
re- 
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regard to religion. The ſucceſs perfectly an- 
ſwered their expectation, They began with 
baptiſing the children; in proceſs of time they | 
baptiſed the adult, when they found them | 
ſufficiently diſpoſed. And ſoon after it was 
judged proper to ſay maſs, and to adminiſter 
the Sacraments in public. The Neophytes 
aſſiſted at the myſteries with ſuch fervour and 
attention, that the Miſſionaries could not 
forbear ſhedding tears of joy and tender- 
neſs. | 
This firſt Colony was ſcarce ſettled, when 
many others were formed on the ſame plan. | 
Theſe were called Dodlrines or Redutions, a 
term which has continued ever ſince to fignity 
this kind of eſtabliſhments. 

It is not to be ſaid how much theſe early 
ſuccceſſes encouraged the Miſſionaries. To 
extend this new empire of Jeſus Chriſt, rhey 
daily made farther progreſs into thoſe immenſe 
tracts, in queſt of the Indians diſperſed among 
the plains, the mountains and foreſts. They 
endeavoured to gain by ſmall preſents the hearts 
of the Indians they met; they laid before them 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the misfortune of a 
man that owns no God, or adored falle deities; 
they alſo repreſented the advantages of chriſtian 
religion, and did their beſt to make them ſen- 
fible of the truth of it. The Savages came 
to obſerve with their own eyes the happy 
ſituation of the Reductions. Nothing could be 
of greater power and efficacy for engaging 
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the Paraguayan Miſſions: 63 
them to join in the ſame manner, under the 
laws of the goſpel, and to follow in all things 
the advice of the Miſſionaries, whom they 
looked upon as perſons come from heaven. 
Thus ſeveral Redufiions were formed ſuc- 
ceſſively, and the old ones were increaſed by 
numbers that came in crouds to be admitted 
into theſe new ſettlements. 

The firſt ſettlements were made in the 
province of Uraguay; which in the opinion of 
the Jeſuits ſeemed the moſt proper for the 
execution of their deſign. This province lying 
eaſt of Paraguay is encompaſſed with a chain 
of mountains which incloſes a vaſt and fruitful 
plain, watered from end to end by the river 
Uraguay, for the ſpace of 690 miles, Some 
Neductions were ſoon after eſtabliſhed in the 
province of Guaira, to the north eaſt, with _ 
very fine plains, and as good air. The inde- 
fatigable Miſſionaries conducted the Indians that 
were willing to receive their inſtructions into 
theſe parts, as fitteſt for culture and tillage. 
And before it was long, they reckoned in the 
{aid provinces 30 Reductions, and the number 
of inhabitants in each from four to ſix thou. 
ſand, 

It muſt not be diſſembled, that the moſt 
pathetic exhortation would not perhaps have 
been of ſufficient weight to bring theſe men 
to the knowledge of the true God, if fom 
means that are merely human had not alſo been 
employed at firſt. They ſaw plainly that pros. 
viding 
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viding them with victuals in plenty was one of 
the moſt efficacious. For when the firſt ſettle- 
ments were in agitation, the Indians would tell 
the Miſſionaries ; if you would have us flay with 
you, give us plenty of vittuals ; we are like beaſts 


that are always eating; not like you, who eat but 


little, and that little at ſet hours, As to this, 
the Indians are ſtill the ſame, and have no 

ar time for their meals. The clock is 
not their rule, but the calls of a craving 
ſtomach. They eat their meat almoſt raw, as, 
I think, I have obſerved before, and reſemble 
in this, as they do in many other things, the 
Savage people of Africa, and the Tartars in 
Aſia. 


This put the Jeſuits on all the means, they 


could poſſibly uſe, to find their inſatiable 
ſtomachs with a ſufficient quantity of victuals; 
they hereby entirely gained their confidence, 
and got a ſort of right to work on their minds 
as they pleaſed. They taught them to love 
labour and huſbandry, which the richeſt ſoil 
requires to be fruitful. The charitable Miſſion- 
aries took care beſides to provide them gratis 
with fiſh-hooks, knives, hatchets, ſciſſars, 


needles, and other things ii, that kind, of 


great requeſt with the Indians, but held too dear 
in the Spaniſh towns to be purchaſed by the 
poor people. They generouſly ſupply'd them 
with the drugs and remedies they wanted, and 
their charity not only appeared, but was truly, 


univerſal, Theſe pious arts were the means 
"" 
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by which they got power and authority 
to bring them under ſubjection to Jeſus 
Chriſt. TIE, 

As the province of Guaira was not far from 
St. Paul, the Mamelnſſes ſoon got intelligence 
of theſe new Colonies aſſembled under the 
ſtandard of the Croſs. * They looked upon this 
as a favourable opportunity to increaſe the 
number of their ſlaves. Eight hundred of 
theſe public robbers, followed by two or three 
thouſand Indians, broke in unexpectedly upon' 
theſe chriſtian Colonies. All that attempted 
to reſiſt were put to the ſword, the reſt were 
carried of as flaves. Above 85000 chriſtians 
loſt either life or liberty in a few years. The 
Mameluſſes entirely deſtroyed twelve or thirteen 
of the moſt promiſing Reductions. 

The Miffionaries were now convinced, that 
there was an impoſſibility of ſaving the weak 
remains of the [ndian ſettlements, in places too 
much expoſed to the inroads of the Mameluſſes. 
Moreover they obſerved, that the misfortune 
befallen to the new Colonies was a real obſtacle 
to the converſion of the Indians. For theſe 
ſaw, that the bringing together of chriſtians 
into plantations, had contributed to make them 
ſo much eaſier a prey to the Mameluſſes, and 
were on this account the more-alienated from 
chriſtianity. Upon this the Miſſionaries de- 
termined to tranſplant their remaining Neo- 
phytes above 390 miles, to the banks of the 


river Parana. The tranſmigration was attended 
| F with 
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with more difficulty than can be believed; but 
the Indians, after they had ſuffered much on the 


road, notwithſtanding all the precaution and 
care of their paſtors, reached at laſt the place 
appointed, about 12000 in number, and formed 
the Redufions of our Lady of Loretto, and 
St. natius. Several other ſettlements were 
afterwards made between the large river Parana 
and Uraguay. They are diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, that they can defend, and give 

utual aid to one another when neceſſary ; and 
* the Neophytes having been ſince 
inured to the hardſhips of war and military 
diſcipline, repoſſeſſed themſelves of the countries 
they had been forced to quit. Here they built 
new towns, and were in a condition not to 
fear the Mameluſſes, whom they have more than 
once taught to repent their former violences and 
cruelty. | 

In the year 1717, the province of Guaira 
alone, ſituate betwixt the rivers Parana and 
Uraguay, reckoned thirty two very populous 
Redufiions, and upwards of 121168 Indians, 
all baptiſed by the fathers of the fociety of 
Jeſus, the only Miſſionaries in thoſe parts, 
Many other Reductions were founded near to 
one another. between the great River Uraguay 
and. the Sea, Others were formed towards the 
North, on the banks of the large river Mamore, 


that runs into the famous river of the Ama- 
Zons. 
On the other ſide of South America lies a 


ſpa- 
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ſpacious tract, bounded on the weſt by the 
Peruvian mountains; on the Eaſt by the river 


Paraguay ; the length from North to South is 
goo miles. It is watered by conſiderable nvers, 
the Pilcomaio, and Vermejo, not to mention 
many others leſs conſiderable. This tract 


contains many nations, and particularly the 


Ciriguanes, a nation of great extent. There 
is to the eaſt of the latter another nation that 
ſtretches to the lake Xarayes, where the Pa- 


raguay takes its riſe. This is moſtly inhabited 


by the Chiquitos, and Manacicas, The Jeſuits 
had often attempted, but in vain, to introduce 
the chriſtian religion among theſe Savages : 


their converſion ſeemed quite deſperate, when 


the reverend father Foſeph de Arce accompanied 
by F. Jobn Baptiſt de Zea, undertook to ſubdue 
them to the empire of Jeſus Chriſt. Provi- 
dence had prepared the way by two happy 
incidents, and both extremely favourable to 
the carrying their deſign into execution. 
Two nations were then at war. Father de 


Arce compoſed the difference by his talent in 


perſuading, and reſtored peace and concord 
between the contending parties. Much about 
the ſame time he obtained a pardon for an Indian 
under ſentence of death from the Governor of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, This charitable office 
of the Miſſionary procured the good will of 
the other Indians. He got leave to make an 
excurſion into thoſe parts, and founded ſome 
Reductions. The labours of this apoſtolic ar, 
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and his heroic companions, ſome of whom 


'were ſo happy as to receive the crown of 


martyrdom, were publiſhed in Spaniſh by F. 


Patric Fernandez, in a book printed at Madrid | 
1726. | | ; 
The Succeſſors of theſe illuſtrious Miſſion- 

| aries were not content to keep up the ancient | 


Reductions to the flouriſhing ſtate they were in, 
but without any intermiſſion carried on their 


labours, and planted chriſtianity in the vaſt B 


province of Chtaco, and other ſavage tracts of 
the continent. They frequently had the fatis- 
faction to ſee whole ſavage nations come of 
their own accord and beg to be inſtructed. 
The number of the faithful increaſes yearly ; 
and we have juſt grounds to hope, that the 
time is near when we ſhall ſee all this part of 
the world ſubject to the laws of the goſpel, 


by the laborious miſſions and preaching of the 


Fathers of the Society of Jeſus, 
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The wonderful Fervour of the Chriſtians in Pa 
' raguay : their Aſſiduity at Church : their ordi: 
nary Practices of Piety. 


O bring over the Indians to Chriſtianity 

was not ſo much ; but they were to be 
taught beſides the practice of their religious 
duties; wherein the Miſſionaries ſucceeded even 
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yond their moſt ſanguine hopes. The fervour 
that animates the Indians in the diſcharging 
the duties which religion lays upon them, 
is not to be expreſſed. But to have ſome 1dea 
of their ſurpriſing fervour, it is proper to 
remember what they were formerly; men, 
who had ſcarce any thing human beſides the 
figure, who made it their buſineſs only to ſa- 
tisfy their brutiſh apetites, are now the patterns 
of all chriſtian virtues. The purity of their 
manners, and their devotion lay before us 
a perfect repreſentation of the primitive 
church. 

Experience has ſhewn, that the Indians are 
for the moſt part, mild, docile, and have a 
ſenſe of friendly uſage. That beautiful ſim- 
plicity which the goſpel repreſents as a faithful 
attendant on innocence, is very remarkable in 
thoſe that profeſs chriſtianity, There is room 
to believe, that the fierceneſs, which before 
their converſion appeared in their whole be- 
haviour, was not ſo much the effect of temper, 
as of a bad education, Vicious habits were 
tranſmitted from parents to their offspring by 
example; but as ſoon as the Indians had virtues 
propoſed for their imitation, probity, candour, 


and modeſty, were ſeen to take place of un- 


bridled paſſions that governed them; and it may 
be ſaid in general, that they are all good and 
fervent chriſtians. | | 
But the nature of man being alſo corrupted 
ſince the fall of Adam, no numerous ſociety of 
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men can be found on earth abſolutely free from 
fault, and without ſome perſon, that may ſtray 
from the rugged paths of virtue. Among the 
firſt chriſtians all were not irreproachable; and 
it is not to be imagined, that the Redu#ions of 
Paraguay are more privileged than the primitive 
church in this reſpect. If the miſſionaries have 
not been able to prevent all fault, they have 
at. leaſt endeavoured to 6 prevent the bad conſe- 
quences. 

To preſerve other i in the Redufions, ſome of 
the eldeſt Neophytes are choſen, and they are 
among the Indians wha". the Cenſors were of old 
in Rome, and the Nomophylaxes among the 
Grecians. They are ſtiled Regidores ; and the 
particular duty of ſome among them is, to have 
an eye to the behaviour and manners of the 
young converts. If the Regidores find that any 
one is guilty of ſome conſiderable fault that 
may give ſcandal, as an offence againſt modeſty, 
or an excels of paſſion, attended with any 
injury to their . e they ſeize the delin- 
quent; he is brought in a penitential habit 
to the church, to . pardon of God in a 
public manner for the A e and a penance is 
enjoined to the offender. He is then brought 
out to the ſquare, where he ſuffers in public a 

uniſhment ſuited to the nature of the offence. 
he criminal after he has received his correction 
with great humility, generally kiſſes the hand 
that has puniſhed him, with thanks, and ſays, 


God reward you for helping me to avoid, by 
4 this 
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this flight correction, the eternal puniſhments 
that hung over my head. One ſeldom hears that 
any relapſe, and ſeldomer that the contagion of 
ill example ſpreads among the other Chriſti- 
ans. | 

But what is more ſurpriſing, men, and even 
women, who had ſecretly committed the fault 
that they ſaw puniſhed in another, ran of their 
own accord to the Rigidor and accuſed them- 
ſelves, withall earneſtly begging to ſuffer the 
ſame penance. A very remarkable inſtance, 
which ſhews how nearly the Reductions reſemble 
the primitive Church, where public penance 
was fo much practiſed. "wes 

Men. utterly void of the firſt principles of 
humanity, ſtood in need of the fulleft in- 
ſtructions with regard to the duties of chriſtians, 
The Miſſionaries were very attentive and care- 
ful in this point, as alſo to inſpire them with 
the EE reſpect for the myſteries of faith, 
and whatever is the object of chriſtian worſhip. 
But as they dealt with perſons of coarſe un- 
derſtandings, and more affected by material 
objects than the ſtrongeſt arguments, theſe wile 
miniſters of the goſpel took a ſpecial care to 
ſtrike the imagination of their Neophytes with 
58 that could increaſe their reſpect for holy 
things. 

3 they reſolved, that the temples of the 
true God ſhould be built and kept in order 
with all poſſible magnificence and neatneſs. 
The firſt churches were wooden buildings, and 
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72 The wonderful Fervour of 
of a homely ſtructure; yet they had an appear- 
ance that ſeized and ſtruck the Indians, not 
accuſtomed to ſuch objects. In proceſs of 
time the Jeſuits taught them to make brick and 
lime; and alſo brought from Europe ſome of 
their lay-brothers that underſtood building. 
Whence in moſt of the Reductions churches are 
now to be ſeen built of brick or ſtone ; and of 
which the moſt part would not diſpleaſe a nice 
European. Beſides the body of the church 
there are ifles, and thoſe ſometimes are double, 
They never have more than five altars; a 
greater number would be quite ſuperfluous. 
Theſe Churches, tho* very low, are large 
enough. The roof which is ſupported by 
wooden Pillars for want of ſtone, cannot be 
raiſed in proportion to the breadth and length 
of the Edifice. But as the houſes are but one 
ſtory high, the churches may be looked upon 
as ſtately buildings. Beſides the great gate, 
and thoſe by which they enter the iſles, a great 
number of windows are contrived in the walls, 
to have more light. Moreover this number 
of windows is very neceſſary in ſummer, par- 
ticularly for the preachers and the prieſts that 
officiate, when the church grows quite hot by 
the crowds of Indians that come to attend 
the church office, and who tranſpire very copi- 

ouſly. | 
The Redu#ions founded among the Moros 
being the lateft, their churches are far better 
built than elſewhere. Beſides the nave and 
| the 
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the iſles, there is a handſom choir under a cu- 
lo. | | 

As the Miſſionaries have from time to time 
brought with them lay-brothers who had learn- 
ed in Europe ſeveral 'arts, of uſe for the de- 
coration of ſacred Edifices; the altars are ſet 
off with large pictures, or pieces of devotion, 
well framed, columns and corniſhes highly 
finiſhed, and even ſtatues and Baſſo riltevos. 
The walls are commonly hung with paintings 
on linen bound with fringe, or fixed in a frame 
of wainſcot-work. Here the principal my- 
ſteries of religion are repreſented, to make a 
deeper impreſſion in the minds of the Neophytes: 
for pictures, to ſpeak with St. Gregory, are 
Books, wherein the common people ſtudy re- 
ligion. * ns 
890 church has a baptiſmal font placed in 
a large chapel, moſt elegantly decorated, as 
being the firſt thing that ſtrikes the eye at the 
entrance. The ornaments for divine ſervice 
are rather neat than rich; the alters are 
chiefly ſet off with artificial or natural flowers, 
and are ſtrewed with ſweet herbs. Garlands 
made with leaves and flowers are hung about 
the church, and yield a moſt agreeable ſmell. 
On the greater ſolemnities perfumes are 
burnt ; the pavement is ſprinkled with ſcented 
waters; they alſo ſpread all about the ſweeteſt 
herbs and flowers, which the country affords 

the year round, 
In this manner Nepotian came to be deſerv- 
| edly 
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edly commended by St. Jerome, who writes 
thus of that virtuous man, in the Epitaph he 
made to honour his memory : he decked 
<« the churches with flowers, branches and 
< leaves of trees, and tendrels of vines, in 
« mixing of which he diſplayed an elegant 
% taſte.” The Miſſionaries have more than 
one reaſon for keeping up this uſage. 

There is in every Reduction a chief ſacriſtan, 
and two others under him; beſides fix clerks, 
who wear bands and caſſocks, with a train three 
quarters of a yard in length, like the clergy in 
Spain. However they begin now to leave off 
this troubleſome faſhion. All the poſts juſt 
mentioned are in the greateſt requeſt; and 
thoſe, who are promoted to theſe places, diſ- 
charge their reſpective duties with the greateſt 
punctuality. The novices of religious: orders, 
even the moſt famed for fervour and diſcipline, 
cannot appear with more modeſty, or a greater 
ſhew of attention, than the Indian youths, who 
officiate as clerks, All that relates to the divine 
ſervice, even the pavement, is kept extremely 
neat. | 

But it is needleſs to ſeek in theſe churches 
for choice marbles, or precious ſtones. Gold 
and Silver are ſeldom uſed, except for the 
ſacred veſſels. What is the moſt worthy of 
notice, and is really wonderful, is the chriſtians 
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aſſiduity in their churches. They not onl 
Pg what is uſually obſerved in the be 
regulated pariſhes of Europe ; but ſeveral other 
exerciſes of devotion, which the Miſſionaries 
have introduced among the Indians. With re- 
gard to this point, I beg leave to give a more 
_ circumſtantial account, and which cannot but 
be of great edification, and is a ſtrong proof of 
the zeal of the Paſtors, and the fervour of the 
Neophytes. | 

Every morning by break of day all the 
children repair to the church, where they take 
their places, the boys on one fide, and the 
girls on the other. There they recite alternately 
the morning prayer, and the chriſtian doctrine, 
till ſun-riſe. Then Maſs is ſaid, and all the 
inhabitants are obliged to aſſiſt, without ſome 
particular reaſon be a juſt excuſe for their ab- 
ſence. After Mals all go to work. In the 
Evening the children are catechiſed ; then the 
bell ſummons all the faithful to the church, to 
recite the Roſary, and the evening prayers. 
A Maſs of the bleſſed Lady is ſung with muſic 
every Saturday; and in the evening, after the 
Roſary is ſaid, her Litany is ſung, and a prayer 
for the dead. But the account to be ſhort! 
given of the Indian muſic, will certainly iu 
the reader. 

Early on Sunday morning all repair to 
church, to ſing the chriſtian dodtrine. The 
eſpouſals, and marriages are celebrated next, 


which takes up much time, as all marriages 
for 
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for greater ſolemnity are put off to Sunday. 
This teaches the Infidels and new converts ta 
reſpect marriage as a ſacrament. Then High- 
Maſs is ſung; after the goſpel a Miſſionary 
goes up to the pulpit; and explains the goſpel 
of the day. At the end of Mals enquiry is 
made whether any one has been abſent withour 
juſt cauſe from Maſs, and whether any have 
miſſed attending at the recital of the chriſti- 
an doctrine ; whether within or without the 
Reduction any diſorder has happened that calls 
fora remedy : penances are impoſed upon thoſe, 
that are found in fault. | 

The children and catechumens, of which 
there is commonly a large number, are baptiſed 
in the afternoon. This is performed with all 
poſſible ſolemnity, to animate their faith, and 
to inſpire them with eſteem and reſpe& for 
the holy ceremonies of the church. Then the 
particular congregations and ſocieties meet to 
perform their reſpective exerciſes, and hear 
an exhortation. After Evening ſong the whole 
congregation ſays the Roſary. When that is 
ended, all retire to their homes and prepare for 
the next day's work. 

The Neophytes are preſent at all theſe 
different exerciſes with ſuch modeſty and re- 
collection, as cannot well be expreſſed. But 
their devotion appears in a ſtill more ſenſible 
manner, when they are to receive the holy 
Euchariſt. 

The Miſſionaries always conclude their ſer- 
Py, | | mons 
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tons with an act of contrition, that contains 
the ſtrongeſt - motives to be ſorry for paſt 
offences :. the church rings again with ſobs and 
ſighs ; and the Neophytes full of a holy hatred 
of themſelves, endeavour to expiate their 
failings with auſterities and macerations, which 
they would carry to exceſs, if care was not 
taken to keep them within bounds. 

How far they carry their tenderneſs and 
delicacy of conſcience, appears particularly at 
the tribunals of penance. They ſhed a torrent 
of tears when they accuſe themſelves of defects 
ſo very ſmall, that it is ſometimes a queſtion 
whether they are ſufficient matter for abſolution: 
yet they are never weary of putting queſtions 
to their confeſſor with a ſcrupulous anxiety, 
whether this or that be a ſin. If it happens 
after, that they find they have any ways offend- 
ed God, they leave all buſineſs whatever im- 
mediately ; they run to the church to waſh away 
their guilt in the ſacrament of penance, They 
cConfeſs their fins with ſo much grief, that the 
confeſſor feels the emotion of the penitents, 
and cannot forbear mingling his tears with 
theirs. 

Almoſt all the Indians in general are poor, 
and yet there are none, but what are ready to 
ſuccour their neighbour when they are wanted. 
If a church is to be built, they freely lay aſide 
all their work, and run to offer their ſervice. 
They would rather want neceſſaries, than not 
contribute towards the raiſing of ſuch an cdifice, 

| were 
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were not bounds preſcribed to their pious ge- 
neroſity. 
The catholic church has always ſhewn a 
particular reſpect for the aſhes of thoſe, who de- 
part this life after they have received the grace 
of baptiſm ; and orders due care to be taken 
for preſerving their remains, which are one day 
to be reanimated and to die no more. Perhaps 
the intention of the church in this regard is 
not better obſerved any where, than in Paraguay. 
The burying-ground, which is of a greater or 
leſs extent in proportion to the number of the 
faithful in each Reduction, always joins to the 
church on one ſide. It is commonly a ſquare 
iece of ground, incloſed with a wall breaſt 
high, and encompaſſed with palm and cypreſs 
trees. Within the ſquare are ſeveral rows of 
orange trees that grow naturally in this mild 
climate. On the ſide of the ſquare that looks 


towards the country, there is a ſpacious alley 


wholly planted with orange and citron trees, 
This leads to a chapel to which they go in 
roceſſion every Monday, to aſſiſt at a Maſs 
ung for the Dead. At the two extremities 
and the middle of this alley are planted large 
cruſſes, and there the proceſſion halts while 
ſome prayers of the church are ſung. 
Perhaps it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that none are buried in the church but prieſts. 
Would to God that the ſame cuſtom formerly 


- obſerved in Hab, had ſtill continued! Our 
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churches would not be ſo infected as they are 
with the cadaverous ſtench of dead bodies. 

In the parts adjacent to the Reductions, they 
have built at proper diſtances ſome little cha- 
pels, kept in very good order and neatly ador- 
ned. The ſolemn proceſſions on the feaſt of St. 
Mark, the Rogation- days, on the titular feſtival of 
the church, and when the ſtations of a Jubile 
are performed, are made to theſe chapels. The 
proceſſion goes through the ſtreets, which are 
all laid out by the line, and have all of them 
a croſs of good workmanſhip erected at the 
end. The proceſſion makes a ſtop before each. 
The children ſing to ſet muſic ſome part of the 
chriſtian doctrine, and the people anſwer in 
plain- ſong. The proceſſion only leaves the 
town to enter into moſt delightful avenues 
of Pines, Palms, and Orange Trees ſet by 
the line; theſe reach to the Oratories to which 
the proceſſion is intended, and are an agreeable 
ſhelter from the wind, and the ſcorching heat 
of the fun. Thus every thing contributes to 
promote the deyotion of the faithful, without 
any danger of its being obſtructed, 
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Tow careful the Feſuits are to hinder the In- 
-dians relapſing into their former Diſorders, The 
Succeſs of their Endeavours. 


| H E devotion of the chriſtians in Pa- 
raguay is nor confined to, exterior prac- 
tices and mortification z they are trained up 


with care to the eſſential part of chriſtianity, 


which conſiſts in ſubduing the Paſſions, 

I have already obſerved, that drunkenneſs, 
incontinence, and cruelty, were vices almoſt 
univerſally predominant among the Savages of 
Paraguay. As to the firſt of the faults, theſe 
Miſſionaries have inſpired ſuch a horror of it 
to the Neophytes, that Chica is become now 
an innocent liquor, without any other effect, 
than enabling them to go through with their 
work. The rigorous laws made formerly 
againſt exceſſes in point of liquor, are become 
in a manner uſeleſs. When Indians have come 
to the Spaniſh towns, they have often been 
_ earneſtly ſolicited to drink wine, which they 
refuſed to taſte. And they have more than 
once reproached the Spaniards who were aſto- 
niſhed at the refuſal, that nothing that was 
good came from Spain but wine; and which 
in their hands ſeemed to be poiſon. 

Incontinence is equally baniſhed the Re- 
dufiions. The Indians are generally married as 

ſoon 
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' foon as they attain ripe age. If any ſcandal of 
this kind ſhould happen, the puniſhment would 
ſoon follow the fault. Beſides, all imaginable 
precaution is taken to remove the occaſion of 
ſin from the Neophytes. There is no more 
than one family in a habitation, and that con- 
ſiſts of the father, mother and their children. 
Men and women are never ſeen promiſcuoully 
together in public places. Wells, ſprings, and 
bathing places, in common to the people, are 
always laid open on all ſides, and expoſed to 
public view. Some of the old men, and thoſe 
deſerving of reſpect for their age and virtue, are 
ordered to watch the whole day, that nothing . 
happen contrary to decency and good manners. 
Still greater care is taken, that the churches 
of Jeſus Chriſt may not be an occaſion of fin 
and ſcandal, Conformable to the inſtructions 
of the great St. Charles Borromeus, which are 
ſtill followed in many places of Lal), every 
church in the Redu#ions is divided into two 
parts, one for men, the other for women: an 
empty ſpace is left betwixt, from the great gate 
to the Sanctuary, or chancel. Both ſides are 
ſubdivided into three parts, or claſſes. The 
firſt for the children, who are placed next to 
the rails of the Sanctuary; two, or three 
Zelaters ſtand behind the children; they have 
this name from their being appointed to keep 
good order during the divine ſervice. They 
have a wand in their hands, and with it touch 
or ſtrike immediately thoſe, that depart in 
* the 
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the leaſt from a modeſt and reſpe&ful beha- 
viour. 

The ſecond claſs is made up of the young 

people, placed after the children, and watched 
by other Zelaters more advanced in years. The 
third claſs compriſes men of all ages: theſe 
have alſo their Zelators, choſen from among 
the moſt venerable perſons of the elder ſort. 
The women are placed in the ſame manner, 
on the oppoſite fide of the church. 
They go in and come out of the church by 
the fide gates, the men at one, the women at 
the other. As they come in, they go directly 
to the place appointed to their claſs. This 
agreeable method of diſpoſing the Indians in 
their proper places, is obſerved ſo rigorouſly 
that no one dare act to the contrary. 

The Jeſvits do not think it enough to keep 
a watchful eye in the day time, by themſelves, 
or others, over the moral behaviour of the 
Neophytes; they have for the night ſecret 
emiſſaries, who are to inform them punctually 
of whatever may call for immediate redreſs. 
The night is divided into three watches. This 
kind of ſentinels are relieved at every watch, 
and appear as if they were only employed for 
the ſafety of the country, and deſigned to pre- 
vent all ſurpriſe from the Savages, or Mame- 
luſſes. | 

Theſe, and many other like precautions, | 
with the lively and fervorous exhortations of 


the Miſonaries, keep up a horror of vice a 
tne 
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the people: Young girls have often choſe 
rather to die by the hands of Infidels, or ill- 
converted Indians, than conſent to their criminal 
deſires. All the Savage kind of Indians en- 
courage the growth of their hair, and nothing 
can be a more ſenſible affront to an Judian, 
than cutting it; by which means it comes that 
an Indian man is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from a woman, particularly as the men have 
ſcarce any beard, and what they have comes 
very late. But there is no danger of this in- 
convenience among the chriſtians of the Re- 


dae the men wear ſhort hait, and bring 


up their children to the ſame cuſtom. Thus 
men are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from women, and 
the faithful from infidels. 

But what contributes more perhaps, than 
all theſe precautions, to preſerve the Indians 
from vice, is the excellent habit they have 
acquired, of never loſing ſight, as I may fay, 
of the preſence of God, and religious duties. 
Every thing recals' them inceſſantly to this holy 
exerciſe, Their memory is ſtored with pious 
ſongs, which they learned in their tender years. 
Theſe they frequently repeat within doors, and 
at their work without; their pious - canticles 
make the fields and woods ring again. 

The Spaniards are ſurpriſed when they meet 
theſe good Indians, and particularly when they 
have any dealings with them ; they hear no- 
thing but ſongs of devotion, and diſcourſes 
on pious ſubjefts. They neither ſwear nor 
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curſe, or ever drop an injurious or ill becoming 
word, tho* the Europeans are not very ſtreight- 
laced about this point and many others, before 
the Iudians, who can with the grace of God 
avoid the contagion of ill example. 

The Preſident Don Joſeph de Salazar had 
ordered 500 chriſtians — the Reductions to 
Buenos Ayres, to be employed there in ſome 
public work. On their return, ſome very 
frankly ſaid to their Miſſionary; How can 
vou tell us, that ſuch and ſuch actions are 
offences againſt modeſty and charity, when 
* we certainly know that the Spaniards commit 
„ them with impunity? “ “Dear children, 
the father anſwered, I can only tell you, that 
« we preach the ſame doctrine to the Spaniards 
* that we do to you; it comes from God, and 
is like him unalterable : if the Spaniards 
* obſerve it not, they muſt be accountable for 
e it at the tribunal of the ſovereign judge, who 
© will pun their neglect ſeverely. Be you 
“faithful in the practice of this holy law, and 
you will by that means ſhew that you are 
viſer than the Spaniards. 

To prevent the pernicious effects of bad 
example, the Kings of Spain have, at the 
requeſt of the Miſſionaries, ſtrictly forbid the 
Spaniards and other Europeans going to the 
Redutiions, unleſs it be a caſe of neceſlity on a 
journey; and then they are not ſuffered to ſtay 
above three days in any Reduction. This order 
does not iche the art, their rand . 
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and the governors of the Province. As ſoon 
as an European arrives at a Reduction, ſome ſober 
1 Indian joins him immediately, under 

retence of accompanying and honouring 
the ſtranger, but in effect to obſerve his con- 
duct. 

The Colonies are moſt remarkable for fer- 
vour and innocence, that lie at a greater diſt- 
ance from any communication with the Europe- 
ans; yet thoſe that are nearer are far from ad- 
mitting any remiſſneſs among them, and their 
piety ſeems to increaſe daily, and to gather new 
vigour. Thus we find in Europe, that the fear 
of God, and the horror of fin, prevail much 
more among country people, who are ſeparated 
from wicked chriſtians in towns. Their frugal 
meals and conſtant labour contribute alſo to 
their not having either any deſire or opportunity 
of offending Gd. 

Bur as the example of parents has the greateſt 
influence on the behaviour of children, the 
chriſtians in the Reauf7ions, take a ſpecial care 
in educating thoſe well, whom they have 
received from heaven. They endeavour to 
inſtil into them true and ſolid piety, and to be 
the model, which they are to copy. The moſt 
advanced in age are the moſt punctual in the 
obſervance of their duty, Can it be a wonder, 
that the youth ſhould ſtfive to imitate their 
example, or not dare to go beyond the * 
of modeſty ? 

As to cruelty and a revengeful ſpirit, vices 
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ſo rooted in the hearts of Savages, there is not 
the leaſt trace of them in the Reduons; the 
inhabitants live like brothers, and what the 
Scripture ſays of the firſt chriſtians is verified in 
them : and the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and one ſoul. Acts iv. 32.] Hither- 
to a murder has not been heard of among 
the chriſtian Colonies of Paraguay; diſcord 
appears very ſeldom; and law differences, if 
any happen, which is very rare, are immediately 
2 by judges appointed for the pur- 
e. 
"Tho public funds are fixed for the main- 
tenance of the poor, every one makes it a point 
of duty to ſuccour them according to his 
abilities. And what is much more, if the 
inhabitants of a Colony have had a bad crop, 
the neighbouring Reductions contend who ſhall 
do their beſt to relieve them in their want. 
They give what will ſupport them conveniently 
till the next year, and what is. ſufficient to ſow 
their grounds, without expecting any, conſidera- 
tion for this ſignal ſervice, except the ſame good 
office on a like occaſion. | | 
The charity of the Indians ſeems to redouble 
in behalf, of the idolatrous Indians, to draw 
them to the knowledge of the true God. They 
ſubmit willingly to any ill uſage in hopes of 
converting an infide . When they can engage 
an unbeliever to vifit a chriſtian, colony, they 
receive him with all the demonſtrations of 
gladneſs and pleaſure. The more their gueſt 
f ſeems 
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ſeems deſtitute of humanity, the more he is 
carreſſed. They lodge, maintain, and cloath 
him; all give him the beſt they have. He is 
taught the chriſtian doctrine, and the prayers 
of the church; and when he determines to 
embrace the chriſtian faith, this occaſions a 
public rejoicing, in which every one has a 
{ſenſible ſhare. 5 
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The Muſic of the Indians. 


Ntroducing muſic among them was another 

means, which the Miſſionaries uſed, and is 
equally powerful to maintain and increaſe the 
devotion of the faithful, and to bring over in- 


fidels to our holy religion; and muſt have a 


place here. The greateſt part of the Miſſion- 
aries were ſufficiently acquainted with this 
liberal art. How, muſic — the Indians, is 
not eaſy to imagine. The miniſters of Jeſus 
Chriſt began immediately to think of making' 


their advantage of the particular inclination they 


oblerved in thoſe people to harmony, A 
Miſſionary could hardly begin ſinging ſome 
canticles relating to chriſtian doctrine, but theſe 
lavage infidels at that time would inſtantly 
bolt out from their thickets, and lurking holes, 
and follow with the greateſt tranſports the voice 
they heard. When the Miſſionary perceived 
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a great number gathered about him, he would 
then ſet out with preaching evangelical truths, 
thus prepare the way for founding a new Re- 
duction. | | | %n 
Beſides the natural inclination, which the 
ſavages had for all kinds of muſic, the Mit- 
Gonaries diſcovered that they had excellent 
qualifications for their becoming good mu- 
ſicians. There are very fine voices commonly 
found among them, owing in part, as it is 
pretended, to the waters of the Parana and 
Uraguay. 

The Miſſionaries chuſe among the children 
| thoſe who appear at that age beſt qualified to 
be formed into muſicians. They teach them 
to ſing, and to touch inſtuments with ſo much 
exactneſs and nicety, that their pious concertos 
are not leſs pleaſing and affecting than thoſe in 
Europe. And hence they have eſtabliſhed in 
each Reduction a chapel; as they term it, or a 
band of . muſicians, who equally execute the 
eaſieſt and the moſt compoſed pieces of muſic. 

It muſt no doubt be ſurpriſing to hear, that 
we have ſcarce any muſical inſtrument in Europe, 
that is not in uſe in the ReduZions; that they 
play on the organ, lute, ſpinet, violincello, 
trumpet, c. and what is ſtill more, that very 
near all the inſtruments uſed among them are 
of their own making. 

Several Europeans, who have heard the Ju- 
dian mafic, aſſure it is no ways inferior to that 
the Spaniſp cathedrals. F. Cattaneo, among 
* | » bother 
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other things which he deſired Mr. Cattaneo his 
brother to ſend him, aſks the following in 
theſe words, by a letter of February 1730, 
„ would gladly have alſo three or four maſles, 
the veſpers of the confeſſors, and thoſe of our 

Lady, in muſic, with all the parts; the whole 
well copied as to the notes and words, and 
compoſed by the beſt maſters in 7taly; as alſo 
twelve or fifteen concertos of Signer Alberti of 
Bologna, the firſt of his compoſition, which are 
ſo much eſteemed by the connoiſſeurs, and 
which are not too difficult for our performers.” 
The Miſſionary deſired theſe things of his 
brother for his dear Neophytes. And hence a 
judgment may be formed of what the Indians 
are able to do as to muſic. 

Let us add here the teſtimony of a Spaniard, 
who accompanied the Biſhop of the Aſſump- 
tion, when that Prelate made his vifitations 
in the Reductions of Uraguay, In one of the 
laſt viſitations, he ſays, which his Lordſhip 
our Biſhop made among the Guaranis, we were 
juſt coming into one of the Redu#tions; all the 
inhabitants were aſſembled there to meet the 
Biſhop, a choir of children advanced towards 
us ſinging the praiſes of the chriſtian doctrine. 
But one amongſt them very ſoon engaged the 
attention and eyes of as many Spaniards as we 
were.in company, He played on the violin- 
cello ſo gracefully, and in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that the Prelate ſtruck with admiration, as 
well as the reſt, ordered the choir to ſtop, and 
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the child to come nearer, and play a ſonata by 
himſelf. The child came forwards in obedience 


to his Lordſhip's orders, and after making a 


low and reſpectful bow to his Lordſhip and the 
perſons who attended him, reſted the inſtrument 


on his foot, and played about a quarter of an 
hour, with ſuch exactneſs and ſo nimbly, that 
it was impoſſible to be tired with hearing 
and admiring the performance. On other oc- 
caſions, as I have gone by myſelf through 
ſome of the Reductions, where I always found 
the kindeſt welcome from the Miſſionaries, I 
have heard the muſic of the Indians more than 
once, and always with the ſame ſurpriſe that 
I experienced at firſt, I ſhall not be eaſily 


brought to believe that the muſic of the moſt 


celebrated cathedrals in Spain can be heard with 
greater pleaſure.” Such is the care of the 
Miſſionaries, to make an advantage of every 
thing that can endear religion to the Indians; 
and experience ſhews that this noble and maſ- 
culine muſic of the church, far from ſoftenin 

the heart, at once encreaſes the devotion of the 
Neophytes, and procures them a moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure. This appears evidently when they 
aſſiſt at ſolemn maſſes, proceſſions, and other 
pious ceremonies, where the praiſes of God, 
and his holy myſteries are ſung forth in ſo 
devout a manner. This makes the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion on the infidels that come to the Re- 
auctions, and inclines them molt to fix their a- 


bode there. 3 
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The ancients in their writings recount won 
derful inſtances. of the pawer of muſic an the 
fierceſt minds, and their expreſſions really fall 
ſhort of the truth. But nothing ſurely is ſo. 
glorious for this charming art, as being highly. 
inſtrumental in increaſing the number of chriſti- 
ans. Their eſteem for muſic makes them look. 
upon being elected to the office of a chanter in 
a church as a ſingular, honour. In effect the 
perſons raiſed to this kind of dignity are after- 
wards eſteemed the moſt knowing in the nation, 
as they can read the Maſs, and the canonical 
hours. 
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Their Manner of ſolemnizing the. principal Feaſts 
of the Year in Paraguay. 1 


OT to repeat what I have ſaid on the 
1 N aſſiduity of the Neophytes at church, I 
only obſerve in ſhort, that their aſſiduity re- 
doubles on the greater feſtivals, when moſt of 
them appear at the holy table and receive the 
Euchariſt. I ſhall dwell more particularly on 
the feaſts, which are celebrated in a manner 
that is ſa ſingular as to deſerve being rela- 
ted. . 
When Corpus Cbriſti, or the day appointed 
for ſolemnizing the feaſt of the Sacrament of 
the altar, draws near, the Reductioniſts make 


2 pre- 
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preparations to. honour the feſtival with all the 
magnificence that is in their power. The 
church is adorned with particular care, as well 
as the ſquares and ſtreets where the proceſſion is 
to paſs. As their poverty affords nothing better 
than rural decorations for ſetting off the cere- 

mony, they diſpoſe theſe ſo elegantly, and with 
ſuch agreeable variety, that the appearance is 
not in the leaſt ſhort of pleaſing as much as our 
tapeſtry paintings and plate in Europe. At 
certain diftances the Indians raife triumphal 
arches in the ftreets, which take up their whole 
breadth. Theſe are covered with branches of 
trees_twined together, and borders and feſtoons 
made up of the gayeſt flowers and fruits the 
ſeaſon affords. Some go a fiſhing for the 
choiceſt fiſh ; others a hunting for deer, tygers, 
lions, and other extraordinary animals, which 

they hang up in ſymmetry on the triumphal 

"arches. They add peacocks and other birds, 
which are to be provided by the Cacigues. But 
they chiefly get together as many extraordinary 
birds alive as they can, that are remarkable 
for the bright colours and variety of their 
feathers. They find theſe very commonly on 
the banks and iſlands of the larger rivers, 
eſpecially the Paraguay. And this river has in 
effect its name, which expreſſes the river of 
feathers, from the multiplicity of extraordinary 
birds that are bred on 'the fide of its ſtream. 
The Indians tie theſe birds by the leg to the 
triumphal arches with a long ſtring, that they 
LM may 
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may be at liberty to fly from branch to branch 
and diſplay the beauty of their plumage. 

They likewiſe place along the ſtreets, young 
tygers alive, and other wild beaſts, that they 
have taken in ſnares, and ſecure them ſo faſt 
that they cannot hurt any one; and this in 
their thoughts is the higheſt pitch of magnifi- 
cence. | | 

The front of the houſes is ſet off in much 
the ſame taſte as the triumphal arches, ' with 
{weet ſcented herbs, fruits, flowers, birds, pies, 
and cakes of all kinds, which the women make 
on purpoſe for the occaſion. The whole is 
intermixt in the form of feſtoons, trophies, 
and a thouſand other figures, exceeding one 
the other in beauty. One ſees alſo pieces of 
linnen cloth, or callico, adorned with feathers, 
which by the variety of colours, or being 
diſpoſed with great art, preſent the eye with a 
particular kind of ſpectacle. The ground is 
ſtrewed with leaves, flowers, and odoriferous 
herbs. - And it looks as if all kinds of creatures 
had agreed to pay homage to their creator. 

In tine the Paraguayans ſet befpre their door 
in neat baſkets, Mayz and other grains, de- 
ſigned for ſowing their lands, that their Lord, 
as he paſſes by in the Sacrament, may bleſs 
and multiply them in proportion to the wants of 
the Reduction. ka] 

After the ſolemn maſs is over, the proceſſion 
is diſpoſed in the ſame order very nearly as in 
Europe. Some troops of ſoldiers open the march 

with 
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with drums, and other warlike inſtruments, 
On this occaſion the ſoldiers are armed with 


muſkets, and a volley is diſcharged from time 


to time. The men and women go ſome be- 
fore, others after the bleſſed ſacrament, ranked 
in the ſame order as they are at. church. The 
Cacigques, captains, Royal Corregidor, the Al- 
caldes, public notaries, and the reſt of the civil 
and military officers, take their place about the 
canopy, under which the holy Euchariſt is 
carried. Some of the moſt reſpectable Ze- 
lators are diſperſed here and there to keep 
order, and prevent any thing contrary to the 
reſpect due to the preſence of Chriſt, No one 
dares to abſent from this ceremony without 
having a juſt excuſe. No one utters a word 


their mouths are only open to ſing forth the 


praiſes of Jeſus Chriſt. Men and women, old 
and young, all give authentic proofs of their 
belief in this auguſt myſtery of the love of 
God for mankind. Bands of muſicians, divided 
into differeat choirs, fill the air, which echos 
again with pious canticles, during the courſe 
of the proceſſion. When they are returned to 
the church, ſome chriſtians of a riper age, 
and fit to be truſted for their fidelity, are choſen 
to go and collect all the eatables which ſerved 
for the decoration of the houſes and triumphal 
arches, Theſe are diſtributed by the Miſſion- 
aries, who ſend what is choiceſt to the ſick. 
What remains is for thoſe Indians, who con- 
tributed moſt to the decoration of the triumphal 
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arches, and their houſes. In this manner the 
true God triumphs in the midft of theſe nations, 
who appeared not long before to be almoſt 
wholly ignorant of his being. The neighbour- 
ing infidels are invited to the feſtival; and 
frequently it happens that many ſtruck with this 
devout and religious ſight, renounce their 
infidelity, and beg ro be admitted into the 
population as catechumens. | 

The concourſe of people is yet greater on 
the feaſt of the titular Saint of the Reduction. 
The inhabitants of two or three adjacent 
Colonies are commonly invited, and repair 
to the place, with the Corregidors and Ca- 
ciques at the head in their formalities. 

On the eve the feaſt is proclaimed at noon, 
by ringing of bells, found of trumpets, and 
beat of drum, before the heuſe of the royal 
Alfiere, ſo they call the officer that carries the 
royal ſtandard on ſolemn occaſions. This 
ſtandard is diſplayed under a magnificent 
canopy over the entrance into the *Alfiere's, 
houſe. At the hour appointed, the Alfere 
mounted on a horſe richly. caparifoned, ſets 
out with all his retinue for the church. He is 
attended by the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
of the neighbouring Redu#tions, commonly to 
the number of 500, on horſeback, and preceded. 
by ſome companies of foot, The royal ſtand- 
ard goes before the Alſiere, and is delivered 
into his hands at the gate of the church; and 
after being preſented with holy water by the 
"07 pariſh 
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pariſh Prieſt, he is conducted in ceremony to 


the principal chapel, and placed on an Eſtrade, 


or a floor raiſed above the pavement, and 
covered with a carpet. But he enjoys this 
honour on this ſolemnity only throughout the 
year. When the firſt veſpers are over, ſome 
bands of children, neatly and decently attired, 
are ſet to dance in the church, as they do in 
the cathedrals of Spain. The Alfere is recon- 
ducted home in great pomp, but not the ſame 
way that he came. This officer, as well as 
the Corregidors, Alcaldes, and Cacigues, are to 
lodge the principal ſtrangers: the reſt are 
diſtributed in different quarters of the town. 
At the cloſe of the evening, all the ſtreets 
are illuminated, bonefires are made, and ſome- 
times fire- works are played off. Next morning 
and the day of the feaſt, all the inhabitants 
reſort to church very early to partake of the 
holy ſacraments. A great many ſtrangers alſo 
come to the holy table. At the hour appointed 
for High-Maſs, the royal ſtandard-bearer re- 
atrs to church with the ſame ceremony as 
he had done the day before. Aſter ſervice they 
bring the Alfiere home, where a ſplendid enter- 
tainment is prepared. Meſſes of all forts, and 
the beft of bread, are ſerved up in ſuch pro- 
fuſion as ſatisfies their craving appetite. The 
gueſts are the Caciques, captains, and the 
ſtrangers of greateſt conſideration in other Re- 
duftions, Their common drink in theſe enter- 
tainments is an infuſion of ſome herb, very 
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probably the herb of Paraguay. Some bottles 
of wine are brought in towards the end of the 
entertainment. But as wine is very dear in 
theſe parts, it is diſtributed with ſuch frugality 
that tho' it raiſe their ſpirits, it does not affect 
their heads. 

The other ſtrangers are regaled according to 
the abilities of the perſons with whom they are. 
There they ſpend their time tili veſpers, and 

to church when called by the ringing of 
the bells. The A/fere comes with the ſame 
pomp. After divine ſervice they go to the 
great ſquare, where a kind of entertainment is 
performed. Thoſe who have iſſued public 
challenges to all that will conteſt the prizes 
with them being well mounted, and divided 
into ſeveral bands, advance under the banners 
of their reſpective Reductions aſſembled on the 
occaſion. At firſt ſome lances are broken, 
then they run at the ring. The Miſſionaries 
are preſent, both to -prevent diforders by their 
authority, and to determine in quality of judges 
the differences between parties. They have 
their particular places, and a table before them, 
where the prizes for the victors are laid. Theſe 
are only beads, medals, ſciſſors, knives, Cc. 
After the moſt valuable prizes have been ad- 
judged to thoſe who have ſhewed the greateſt 
dexterity, they divide the reſt in ſuch manner, 
that even thoſe, who have deſerved leaſt, are 
rewarded ; and thus all retire fatisfed, A 
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ſignal given by the judges immediately puts an 
end to theſe diverſions. 500 

They are al ſo allowed to dance ſometimes. But 
they dance by themſelves; I am not ſure that 
the women dance in the ſame manner. Theſe 
Indian dances accompanied with inſtrumental 
muſic pleaſe ſo much, that even the Euro- 
peans are ſurpriſed, and always find them too 
ſhort. 

In this manner the chriſtians in Paraguay 
find means to reconcile piety with innocent and 
commendable mirth. And thus the love of 
fraternal charity and hoſpitality are kept up in 
theſe little common- wealths. 

It is needleſs to enlarge on the fervour and 
devotion, which the Neophytes ſhew at the 
ſervice in holy week. They add ſeveral pious 
ceremonies to thoſe of the church, which are 
of themſelves ſo moving and affecting. 
The better to revive the memory of Chriſt's 
ſufferings in his paſſion, they endeavour to 
repreſent the whole hiſtory, and to expreſs 
in outward ſhew the ſentiments of pen- 
ance and compunction that penetrate their 
hearts, 
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CHAP. XI, 


The \ Employment, of the Miſſionaries among the 
Neophytes. by 


\HERE are commonly two prieſts in 
every Reduction, one of them is by office 

the pariſh prieſt. One of the two is always in 
town to aſſiſt the Neophytes, if wanted, while 
the other makes excurſions into the country, 
either to viſit the ſick, or inſtru and comfort 
them, who by their condition being to attend 


the cattle, and the corn, cannot come to church. 


When any preſling occaſion calls, the neigh- 
bouring Miſſionaries give one another mutual 
aſſiſtance. | 
Sundays and holidays the chriſtian doctrine 
1s explained to all the people afſembled at 
church; and the children are catechiſed every 
day; their number is generally upwards of a 
thouſand. 
There are ſet times for inſtructing the chil- 
dren, who come to the tribunal of penance for 
their firſt confeſſion, or for their firſt- receiving 
the ſacrament of the holy Euchariſt, Other 
times are aſſigned for inſtructing the catechu- 
mens. Theſe are commonly in great numbers, 
and give the Miſſionaries a great deal of trouble: 
for they muſt make uſe of interpreters to be 
underſtood by the Indians, till they have 
learned the language of the Guaranis uſually 
71 H 2 ſpoken 
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ſpoken in the Reductions of Parana and Ura- 
guay. 7 EA 3: 

The confeſſion-ſeat alſo rakes up much of 
their time: for their - confeſſions: are always 
long and perplexing, the good people having 
numberleſs doubts to propoſe, or ſcruples to 
be removed. It is an eſtabliſhed practice a- 
mong all the Neophytes to confeſs at Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, Whitſuntide, on the feaſt of the tutelar 
Saint of the church, and at the Jubilee, which 
his holineſs grants them yearly. 1 

During the Jubilee, the Miſſionaries of 
different Reductions go over to each other, not 
ſo much to help, as that chriſtians may have 
the liberty of confeſſing to ſtrangers. The 
confeſſions begin eight days before that ap- 
pointed for gaining the indulgence. In this 
manner the faithful are prepared during the 
whole week for a general communion, by 


all the exerciſes of piety practiſed on ſuch occa- 


ſions. IS den e c 2 {74 
In every Reduction the Miſſſonaries have 
inſtituted two confraternities, conſiſting of a 
certain number of the faithful, and like thoſe 
in Europe. They admit into one of them the 
younger people from twelve to thirty years 
of age. This is under the protection of the 
archangel St Michael. The other under the 
Protection of our bleſſed Lady is for perſons 
more advanced in years. None are received 
into theſe confraternities, but who have been a 
long time candidates, and earneſt ſuiters wg 
1 ä their 
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their admiſſion, and have moreover given 
aſſured proofs of fervent and ſteady piety. 
The members of theſe aſſociations meet on 
Sundays before veſpers, to hear a Sermon, after 
which they recite the prayers in uſe among the 
Sodalities of Europe. They confeſs and com- 
municate very frequently. When any commits 
a conſiderable fault, he cannot be more ſenſibl 
puniſhed, than by being expelled the congre- 

ation, 

The cares and labours of theſe indefatigable 
Miſſionaries do not ſtop here; one of their 
chief employs is to attend the ſick. 

Hitherto it has been impoſſible to moderate 
their ravenous appetite. Cuſtom and a craving 
ſtomach, which has a great power over them, 
have conſtantly prevailed againſt all the in- 
ſtructions they have had with regard to the 
advantages of temperance for the pretervation of 
health, and ſo they ſtill continue to eat without 
moderation. As we have ſaid above, they glut 
themſelves with all forts of fruits, they eat their 
meat almoſt raw, which brings on frequent 
indigeſtions. Their only remedy then is to 
plunge themſelves in the great river near which 
the Reduction lies. After this they fleep on the 
graſs, or the damp ground, without farther 
care, This irregularity is the cauſe of many 
infirmities, that deſcend from father to ſon. 
What is worſe, the Indians when indiſpoſed, 
cannot take the leaſt care of themſelves, A 
Reduction of ſeven or eight thouſand ſouls is 


eſteem 
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eſteemed very happy that has only two hundred 
ſick at once, or reduced to keep their bed, 
So many infirm perſons are a heavy burthen to 
the Miſſionaries. They viſit them all one by 
one, provide them ſuitable remedies, and ſee 
that the remedies are taken in proper time; they 
preſcribe the diet proper for each caſe, which 
is prepared at the houſe of the Miſſionaries, 
At laſt when death is near at hand, and threatens 
the ſick, the Miſſionaries never leave them 
neither day nor night, that they may adminiſter 
the Sacraments in due time, and comfort them 
with all ſorts of charitable offices. : 

Still this is nothing to what theſe zealous 
ſervants of God do and ſuffer, when an epide- 
mical diſtemper rages in the Reductions. The 
plague is not known in Paraguay; but now and 
then malignant fevers of various kinds have a 
run amongſt them. Sometimes the ſmall-pox, 

which is only known in Paraguay by the name 
of the plague, lays the Reduclions waſte. They 
die by thouſands; and whatever care is taken, 
they are generally carried off in a few days. 
Every houſe becomes an hoſpital. The fick 
lie on the ground; - their bedding is a deer's 
ſkin, and a callico coverlid, or at beſt a ham- 
moc. It is eaſy to imagine what reſolution and 
patience muſt arm a Miſſionary on theſe occaſi- 
ons, to adminiſter the ſacraments to ſo many 
ſick in the midſt of the infection, that fills 
their huts, and to procure them all neceſſary 


relief. For the Miſſionaries are the r | 
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of their ſouls and phyſicians for their bodies. 
More than once Infidels have flocked in crouds 
to the Redu#ions, and overlooked the danger 
to which they were expoſed, to be witneſſes of 
the Miſſionaries charity, and have been brought 
to embrace chriſtianity through the impreſſion 
made on them by this edifying and affecting 
ſight. 

y as if ſo many laborious and almoſt con- 
tinual employments could not ſatisfy their zeal, 
the Miſſionaries have moreover ſet up a ſchool 
in every Reduftion, for the children of the 
Caciques, and of the better ſort; and for thoſe 
alſo, whoare intended for the church muſic. 
They are taught reading, writing, caſting 
accounts, and ſinging. This eſtabliſhment is 
of great ſervice, and daily makes the Reductions 
flouriſh more and more: for when their under- 
ſtandings are thus improved in their infancy, 
their hearts -are prepared in a more particular 
manner for the practice of chriſtian virtues, 
Beſides they are put into a way of directing 
the manufaQories, taking care of the public 
Revenue, and managing the intereſts of the Re- 
duction, conducting embarkations, and in a 
word, of diſcharging all functions in the com- 
mon- wealth. 

The Indians, before they were taught chriſti- 
anity, had no word to fignify any number above 
four: if they would ſignify five, they held up 
one hand, if ten both; to expreſs twenty they 
pointed to both hands and feet. Any number 

above 
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above twenty was expreſſed by a generical word, 
that ſignified many. They could not diſtin- 
guiſh a number of years, perſons, or other 
things, that ſhould be told exactly. But now 
they learn arithmetic from their infancy. Nor 
is this all: on Sundays after divine ſervice, the 
numeration table is repeate the people-in 
the church, that the Indians may retain better 
what they learned in their infancy. 


** 


CHAP. XII. 


The continual Labours of the Miſſionaries to extend 
the Empire of Jeſus Chriſt in Paraguay. The 
Faligues and dangers to which they are ex- 


poſed 


| E have ſeen what methods the firſt. 
Miſſionaries of Paraguay took, to 
bring the Barbarians of thoſe vaſt tracts under 
the yoke of Jeſus Chriſt, and how they ſuc- 
ceeded in their glorious enterpriſes. Their 
worthy ſucceſſors have not diſcontinued their 
labours for the farther propagation of chriſtian 
religion; and tho” they meet with leſs difficulties 
in the execution of this project, they ſtill un- 
dertake fatigues, and run the hazard of dan- 
gers, ſufficient to difhearten perſons of leſs 
courage and intrepidity than theſe apoſtolic 
men. 
But men muſt not imagine, that the Miſ- 
ſionaries 
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ſſionaries Iam about to mention, are not the 
ſame with thoſe whoſe labours and employments 
I have juſt deſcribed. They are the very fame 
perſons, who, it ſhould ſeem, finding the Re- 
dudlions too ſmall a compaſs for their charitable 
zeal, make frequent excurſions into infidel 
countries, yet ſo as to have one conſtantly: with 
the Neophytes to aſſiſt them in caſe of neceſ- 
lity. 

"When they have hopes of gaining a barbar- 
ous nation over to Jeſus Chriſt, a Miſſionary 
ſets out directly with his Breviary under his 
arm, and a ſtick headed with a croſs in his 
hand. He commonly takes ſome thirty In- 
dians, who are his interpreters, and by that 
means join with him in the functions of preach- 
ers and apoſtles. They are often obliged to 
travel above a hundred miles with a hatchet in 
hand, to cut a paſſage through the foreſts, 
before they can reach the habitations of the 
Savages. Sometimes they muſt climb up ſteep 
and craggy mountains, wade through bogs 
and fens, lakes, deep and rapid rivers. Com- 
monly the bare ground, or a ſlender matt, is 
the only bed they have in theſe laborious expe- 
ditions. Happy is the man who ſets out with 
a hammoc, wherein to reſt at night, ſecure 
from the bites of venomous ſerpents, and the 
attacks of wild beaſts. They are frequently 
reduced to a few handfuls of mayz for their 
food. Their proviſions are often quite ſpent in 
long expeditions, and the travellers have no 

other 
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other relief but wild roots and fruits. At other 
times they are forced to ſuck the dew of the 
leaves, to allay the thirſt that torments them 
under the cxceſſive heats of a burning ſun. 
When they meet a body of Savage Indians, 
they find them always armed and ready to be 
upon the defenſive, from a fear the Savages 
| have of the Mameluſſes, who have ſometimes 
ſurpriſed them diſguiſed like Jeſuits and Re- 
duttion- Indians, They had indeed too much 
reaſon for their fears. For the cruel inhabi- 
tants of St. Paul obſerving, that proper mea- 
ſures had been taken againſt their depredations, 
have made frequent uſe of this helliſh ſtrata- 
gem. They went beyond the river Paraguay 
as far as the territories of the Chiquitos and 
Ciriguanis, Some went before dreſſed like 
Jeſuits, and attended by a certain number of 
Indians, as the Miſſionaries generally are on 
theſe occaſions. They could counterfeit the 
behaviour, and diſcourſe, of the Miſſjonaries, 
and induce the Indians, to quit their poor 
habitations, in hopes of joining with other 
Tndians, and forming, a conſiderable population, 
to live in greater ſecurity and plenty, than 
they had done in their foreſts. When they had 
brought a great number together, they amuſed 
them till their warriors came up, who fell upon 
theſe unfortunate Indians, put them into Irons, 
and drove them to St. Paul's. This infernal con- 


trivance was for a long time an obſtacle, which 
the 
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the true Miſſionaries could ſcarce get over in 
their enterpriſes; they loſt the confidence of 
the Indians, and a great deal of time was ſpent 
before it could be recovered. | | 

Some of the Savages are perſuaded, that the 
Miſſionaries only come among them to make 
them ſlaves and ſell them after to the Spaniards, 
for whom they have the utmoſt averſion. As 
often as they have room to ſuſpect, that a 
Miſſionary, who is in ſearch of them, comes 
from any part of the Spaniſh dominions, his 
arrival immediately cauſes a popular tumult, 
not eaſy to be pacified, and of which the 
Miſſionary is frequently the victim. 

Some Savages have obſtinately refuſed to 
give ear to the Miſſionaries, or after a little 
attention, have given them this cool anſwer: 
you ſay that the God of the chriſtians knows 
< every thing, that nothing is hidden from 
* him, that he is every where, and ſees all 
* that is done here below. We do not deſire 
* a God ſo ſharp ſighted. We chuſe to live 
<* with freedom in our woods, without a per- 
e petual cenſor and judge of our actions over 
cour heads. 

But the converſion of the Indians is more 
difficult, where they have a Mapeno, who, to 
ſecure the advantages and perquiſites of his 
poſt, can do no leſs than prevent his country- 
men giving any credit to the miniſter of the 


true God. | 
After the Miſſionaries have by dint of pati- 
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ence. calmed the minds of the Indians and en- 
gaged them to receive the goſpel, they com- 
monly give their conſent upon very hard terms, 

and with many reſtrictions. 
So when father 7oſeph d' Arce e as 
far as the Chiguitos in 1690, and made them a 
ropoſal of embracing the chriſtian religion; 
the neighbouring Caciques ſummoned a general 
meeting of the Indians, to deliberate on ſo im- 
portant an affair. Al] came to the rendevouz 
about midnight, and began to dance to the 
mulic of Flutes and Hautbois. The Caciques 
dancing propoſed the affair, and diſcuſſed it 
ieriouſly, without diſcontinuing their dance. 
After dancing, they fell to drinking, It was 
in Juby, and the midſt of winter, with regard 
to their ſituation on the other ſide of the equa- 
tor. They all went notwithſtanding to bathe 
in a neighbouring river; in the next place they 
put their fineſt plumes of feathers on their 
heads, to make the ceremony more ſolemn, and 
painted their faces and bodies over with the 
oddeſt colours. When day came, their firſt 
care was to fit down to a plentiful meal. After 
theſe ſtrange preparations, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, that the chriſtian law ſhould be ad- 
mitted in the country, but on the two fol- 
lowing conditions. The firſt, that who did 
not chuſe to become chriſtian, ſhould not be 
obliged to leave the country : the ſecond, that 
children, tho* their parents were chriſtians, 
muſt not ſerve at the altars. The Miſſionary 
ac 
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accepted theſe terms, tho* he foreſaw they 
might have bad conſequences.  -Full of con- 
fidence in God, he hoped that the moſt ob- 
ſtinate would in time be gained by the example 
of others, and the efficacy of the word of God. 
And accordingly they began to work at the Re- 
duction the laſt of July: and as the church on 
that day keeps the feaſt of St. Ignatius, this 
new ſettlement took the name of the Saint, 
and was put under his protection. 

I have often ſpoke of the fatigues, which the 
Miſſionaries ſuffer in theſe expeditions. To 
place this in a ſtronger light, I ſhall give here 
an inſtance, which at the ſame time will confirm 
what I have ſaid. ' 10 33: N 

Father John Baptiſt de Zea, a renowned 
Miſſionary, had formed a deſign to propagate 
the faith of Chriſt among the Zamucos, a 
populous nation, ſituated to the weſt of the 
river Paraguay. He ſet out in the month of 
July 1716. The bluſtering ſtorm they met 
with at firſt, violent and continual guſts of 
wind, with the overflowing of the rivers, 
proved ſuch an obſtacle, that in nineteen days 
they only advanced ſome two and forty miles. 
Going farther, he came ſoon after to a thick 
foreſt thirty miles in length, and which he 
was of neceſſity to croſs, A hundred Neo- 
phytes who accompanied the Miſſionary, and 
who were ſtrangers to the extent of the foreſt, 
undertook to open a paſlage with their hatchets. 
Aſter ſeveral days, when they ſaw no end of 
W I their 
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their toil and labour, they were wholly diſ- 
couraged, It is not eaſy to conceive what they 
ſuffered under whole clouds of Mo/quitos, ſeveral 
Kinds of horſe flies, that attacked them day 
and night without any reſpite, The Miſſionary 
revived their drooping ſpirits, by his warm 
exhortations, and much more by his example, 
He led the way with a hatchet in his hand ; he 
fetched water to refreſh the poor creatures 
burning under a ſcorching ſun. At laſt having 
made their way through the foreſt in nineteen 
days, they found that all their pains and labour 
were to no purpoſe; for want of proviſions 
obliged them to return home. The next year 
he ſet out again, and he and all his company 
were 'very near being drowned. They were 
ſurpriſed with a {well of waters, which came 
inſenſibly upon them, whilſt they cut a paſſage 
thro? another foreſt that they found in their way. 
The Miſſionary with great difficulty got back to 
the place from whence, he came. All theſe 
obſtacles however did not abate his reſolution. 
He was refolved to make another attempt, 
and ſetting out from his Reduction in May 1718, 
he reaches the firſt village of the Zamucos on 
the 12th. of Fuly. The people in appearance 
ſhewed the moſt promiſing diſpoſitions. Many 
Infidels embraced chriſtianity, and others did 
not ſeem averſe to religion. This Miſſionary 
was in a ſhort time after nominated Provincial 
his order, he left his dear Neophytes with 
regret, and entruſted them to the care of father 
75 Michael 
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Michael de Tæros. Nothing ſeemed left to be 
done by his ſucceſſor, but to gather the fruits 
of the other's labours. He was full of the 
flattering proſpect, when he repaired to the 
Zamucos, accompanied by Albert Romero a lay- 
brother, and ſome Indian. Reductioniſts. He 
was received with all poſſible demonſtrations 
of joy and friendſhip; and the converſion of 
the whole nation ſeemed to be beyond all diſ- 
pute, when they threw off the maſk on a ſud- 
den. Brother Romero was maſſacred by the 
Barbarians, when he was uſing his beſt en- 
deavours to bring them back to the way of 
ſalvation. Twelve Indians of the Reductions, 
who had followed him with an intent to ſecond 
his zeal, met with the ſame end. Father de 
Yegros was at the diſtance of ſome few days 
Journey, and looking out for a proper place 


where the new Reduction could be fixed, when 


he received this melancholy account. 

However intrepid and prudent a Miſſionary 
may be, and tho' he were bleſſed with a ſweet- 
neſs of temper that could prevail with the 
greateſt Barbarians, he muſt be in a conſtant 
diſpoſition and readineſs to fall a victim to 
their rage, under a ſhower of arrows, or 
by their clubs. But this continual danger, 
far from cooling the zeal that inflames thoſe 
ſervants of God, is ſeemingly a greater en- 
couragement to abandon themſelves in the 


foreſts to the will of thoſe cruel nations, well 
con- 
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contented to die, if they can but ſucceed and 
bring ther:; over to the faith of Chriſt. 

The Society of Jeſus may juſtly boaſt of a 
great number of chriſtian Heroes her ſons, 
who have had the happineſs of dying for 
Jeſus Chriſt, But here I confine my pen to 
thoſe who have had this glorious fate in the 
miſſions of Paraguay, and it ſhall ſuffice to 
name them as they occur to my memory, Viz, 
FF. Roch Gonzal:2, Alphonſus Rodriguez, John 
del Caſtillo, and Peter Romero, the firſt founders 
of the Reductions, and who cemented them 
with their blood. The Savages murthered 
afterwards on different occaſions, the FF. 
Peter Ortiz, Barthclomew Blende, Fames de Al- 
fare, Foleph d' Arce, Peter Eſpinoſa, Luke Ca- 
vallieri and the FF. Fernandez, Arias, Mazzo, 
de Silva, Mendoza, Solinas, Oxcrio, Ripario, 
Sanchez, beſides numbers of others, who have 
made theſe barbarous tracts fruitful by ſhedding 
their blood, which, as in primitive times, has 
been the ſeed of an infinity of new chriſtians. 
Two other Miſſionaries, whoſe names have not 
reached me, obtained the crown of martyrdom 
in 1721. and 1722. 

It fo many other evangelical labourers, who 
inceſſantly water the provinces of Paraguay 
with their ſweat, have not the ſame exit with 
the great men now mentioned, they cannot 
ſurely want the merit, who have the deſire of 
martyrdom. And moreover, what is a labori- 

ous 
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dus and painful life like theirs, but a continual 
martyrdom ? _ | | 

I could wiſh that ſome one among tke enemies 
of the church of Rome, who carry their averſi- 
on to the Jeſuits ſo far, as to aſperſe the zeal 
of thoſe admirable miſſionaries, and their 
purity of intention in the laborious functions, 
which they diſcharge among the infidels, would 
only accompany them awhile in their apoſtolic 
excurſions, to ſee, and examine what they do, 
and what they ſuffer for the ſal vation of ſouls. 
He would undoubtedly; and that very ſoon, 
lay aſide former prejudices, and perhaps what 
he had ſeen would ſuffice to make him re- 
nounce his error, which the Sectaries can ne- 
ver pretend to have been propagated by apo- 
ſtles that could be compared with thoſe of the 
catholic church. | 

Theſe illuſtrious ſervants of God, 'tis true; 
have not at preſent ſo many difficulties, and 
are in leſs danger. The number of Redu#jons, 
and their preſent flouriſhing ſtate have made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of the Barbari- 
ans. They have conceived a high opinion and 
eſteem for the authors of theſe wonderful 
ſettlements, and which have ſpread their repu- 
tation far and near. Even thoſe that refuſe 
ſubmitting to the laws of the goſpel, reſpect the 
evangelical miniſters ; ſo that they ſeldom dare. 
to maltreat them, much leſs to take away their 
lives. The chriſtians are become formidable 
by their numbers and _ victories, which they 

have 
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| have obtained, when obliged by neceſſity to 


have recourſe to arms. The Infidels fear that 
the chriſtians would revenge the death of 
their paſtors; and they well know, that if 
they went about it, nothing could withſtand 
them. | 
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Te Zeal of the new Converts for the converſion 
of Infidels. 


Itherto the zeal of the Miſſionaries has 

been the chief ſubject of our diſcourſe ; 
but the holy flame, which carries them into the 
heart of the moſt barbarous countries is not 
Wholly confined to them ; they have transfuſed 
it to their Neophytes. The converted Indians 
became in their turn moſt fervent preachers of 
the Goſpel. 

When a Miſſionary ſets out to carry the faith 
of Chriſt into any Savage nation, thirty, or 
forty, and frequently more, come and offer to 
accompany him. Theſe zealous Neophytes 
have all they can wiſh, when the Miſſionary is 
pleaſed to admit them as companions in his 
labours. We have obſerved already, that thev 
ſerve him as guides and interpreters; that 
they open and clear the way for him through 
the thickeft foreſts ; and that they watch for his 
ſafety. | 


How- 
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However ready the Miſſionaries may be to 
ſeal with their blood the faith, which they 
preach, ſtill prudence teaches them to take 
ſpecial care of their lives, as it may be for the 
— of religion; and they muſt as far as 
they can prevent in the Barbarians ſuch crimes 
as would draw upon them the wrath of heaven, 
and be attended with conſequences very fatal 
to chriſtianity. For if a Miſſionary be killed 
by the Savages before a Reduction is well eſtab- 
liſhed, the converſion of the murderers is not 
to be hoped for of a long time. They retire to 
the foreſts and to inacceſſible rocks, and ima- 


gine that either the Spaniards, or the new chriſti- 


ans are ready to fall vpon them. 

For this reaſon, the Superiors of the So- 
ciety, when they ſend any ſubject into the 
quarters of the Infidels, inſiſt upon his taking 
with him a fufficient number of Neophytes 
for the ſafety of his perſon, and that the Bar- 
barians may conceive an idea of the reſpect due 
to the law of God. But it has happened after 
all theſe wiſe precautions more than once, that 
the Miſſionary and his efcort of Indians have 
been aſſaſſinated by the Barbarians. 

I have ſaid before, that there is now an 


eaſier acceſs to the Savages. Means have been 
found at laſt to perſuade the moſt part, that no 


one intends to harm them. They are perfectly 
eaſy as ſoon as they are aſſured, that the perſon, 
who comes to them is really a Miſſionary. 


The head Cacique comes up to the travellers, 
I 2 ſalutes 
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ſometimes, that none will ſubmit to the yoke 
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ſalutes them after the faſhion of the country, 
and deſires to know what cauſe has moved the 


ſervant of God to viſit their * The 
he 


Miſſionary anſwers in perſon, i know the 
language, otherwiſe he intimates by his inter- 


preter, that he only undertook the journey, to 


make the great God, the creator and Lord of 
the univerſe, known to thoſe he ſpeaks to; 
that as he comes deputed by the ſame God, he 
hopes they will hear him. Then he diſtributes 
among the Caciques the little preſents he has 
provided, and by that means diſpoſes them 
the better to hear, and profit by his inſtructi- 


Ons. 


Now the Neophytes give full ſcope to their 


zeal, by the encomiums they give to the 
Indiaus of the chriſtian religion, and of the 
Miſſionary, of whom they So with reſpect, 
and whom they introduce to them as the 
miniſter of the almighty. They endeavour 
chiefly to convince the Indians, that not only 
they have no deſign to make them ſlaves, 
(this is what they fear moſt) but earneſtly deſire 
to make their lives eaſier and more comfortable. 
They inſtance in themſelves as proofs of the 
truth they aſſert. Their zeal, ſeconded by the 
divine grace, gives a wonderful efficacy to 
their words. Generally the Barbarians take a 
reſolution to embrace chriſtianity, or they 


conſent at leaſt, that the Miſſionary ſhall be ar 


Itberty to live amongſt them. But it happens 


of 
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of the goſpel, whatever efforts the Miſſionary 
makes; either becauſe the Savages will not 
reſolve to renounce their former vicious habits, 
or becauſe the Maponos threats make them 
continue Idolaters. 

When the Savages ſhew a willingneſs to 
receive the Miſſionary's inſtructions, he takes 
proper meaſures according to the number 

ined over to Jeſus Chriſt, If that be great, 
e forms a new Reduction. If only two or three 
hundred, or leſs, are converted, he invites 
them to come and ſettle in ſome old Reduction. 
Tho' the new converts ſhould formerly have 
been looked upon as irreconcileable enemies, 
they are now welcomed as relations and friends, 
whom a long abſence had ſeperated, The Bar- 
barians are in raptures, and quite tranſported, 
with this behaviour; nothing civilizes them 
more than the kind welcome they find, when 
they come without any bad deſign among the 
chriſtians; and more particularly, when they 
come to liye ſubject to the laws of Chriſti- 
anity. 

But their charity does not ſtop here; they 
ſupply, as far as in them lies, the ſcarcity of 
evangelical labourers, who are often wanted in 
thoſe parts. When the great rains are paſt, 
there appear whole troops of Neophytes led 


by their Cactques, who make their excurſions 


into the neighbouring countries, to announce 
Jeſus Chriſt to the Infidels. Theſe fervorous 
chriſtians take with them large ſtores of 

I 3 pro- 
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proviſions, and ſome trifles, which they know 
will be acceptable to the ſavage Indians. After 
they have received the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 
and aſked the Miſſionary's bleſſing and advice, 
they ſet out chearfully on their journey. The 
toil and dangers inſeparable from theſe excurſi- 
ons, have no power to weaken their zeal, To 
ſuffer death on this account is what they moſt 
earneſtly deſire. Above a hundred Neophytes, 
who endeavoured in this manner, to procure 
the converſion of the Barbarians, have fallen 
by their hands. 

However they ſeldom return without a 
great number of Infidels. When theſe find 
the chriſtians ſo faithful in keeping their words, 
and diſcharging their promiſes, they ſoon peti- 
tion to be baptiſed, and in a ſhort time become 
zealous chriſtians. 

The Neophytes exerciſe their zeal and 
charity in a different manner, and which very 
well deſerves to be related. It is well known, 
that theſe ſavage nations are engaged in con- 
tinual wars. The chief advantage of victory, 
in their opinion, conſiſts in the number of 

priſoners, who are kept to be ſlaughtered, and 
3 in the feaſts and rejoicings wherewith 
they conclude their military expeditions. The 
bones of the perſons devoured are uſed by the 
Indians to head their arrows; and this is fo 
dangerous, that the wounds received from theſe 
arms..are- judged mortal, if the leaſt ſplinter 


remain in the fleſh, They have a cuſtom to 
keep 
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keep the captive children, that they may ſell 
them to other nations, and procure what they 
want by this traffic. When they are upon this 
trade, and near any of the Reductions, this is a 
precious occaſion of gaining new ſubjects to 
Jeſus Chriſt, and they purchaſe them for 
corn, mayz, cloth, and the fruits the Coun- 
try affords, which they give in exchange. 

The Corregidor, after he has received the 
inſtructions of the Miſſionary, goes to the 
Savage Indians in the name of the community, 
to buy all the priſoners. The bargain being 
{truck, he carries off the children. The miſer- 
able creatures half ſtarved, and worn out with 
the hardſhips they have ſuffered, when tbey 
ſee that they are delivered from this horrible 
bondage, and the dread of approaching death, 
ſoon recover their ſtrength. The Caciques and 
chiefs of the ſettlement take care of the boys, 
as they are diſtributed among them by the 
Miſſionary. , The girls are placed with the 
moſt diſcreet and exemplary women in the 
town, Thele children educated with thoſe of 
the chriſtians, fed and maintained as they are, 
acquire by degrees a regard and love for virtue. 
They are taught the language of the Country, 
and are inſtructed in the myſteries of Religion. 
When they are thought to be duly prepared, 
they are admitted to baptiſm. The day they 
are releaſed from the bondage of ſin, is alſo 


the day on which they recover their liberty in 
1 all 
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all reſpects, and are upon the ſame footing with 
other chriſtians Pi 

There are Reductions where yearly ſavings 
are Jaid- up, to purchale the liberty of ſome 
of theſe priſoners, who may be ſaid to find 
their ſafety in the ruin of their country. 

It would be in vain to undertake giving a 
circumſtantial account of all the particular 
means that their piery ſuggeſts to propagate 
Religion. Some among the Neophytes take 
in charge the teaching the Miſſionaries newly 
arrived, the language of the Country, And 
this they do with incredible application and 
patience, and are never weary with repeating 
the ſame word a hundred times over. There 
was a Cacique, who employed his 'time in 
tranſlating Prones and Sermons into his mo- 
ther tongue, that the new Miſſionaries might 
be enabled to enter ſooner on the evangelical 
functions. | 

Infine the charity of the Neophytes facili- 
tates at preſent more than ever the eſtabliſhing 
of new Reductions. When one is to be founded, 
the ancient undertake to furniſh the infant ſet- 
tlement with all neceſſaries, till they can ſup- 
port it with their own labour. They gener- 
ouſly ſupply: them with grain, as well for their 
food, as for ſowing the lands they have cleared 
for tillage. .They ſend in cattle, labourers, 
and tradeſmen of all forts. It is true, that the 
Bifhops, Governors, and moſt of the Spaniards 
diſtinguiſhed for birth and generoſity, 3 
| | 1Q 
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alſo uſed to contribute towards this charitable 
work. 
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The Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Reducti- 
| ons. 


Hat I have farther to ſay of the form 
of government eſtabliſhed in theRe- -2 


duftions will engage in a particular manner 


the attention of the Reader. As the run of 
diſcourſe has been ſo various, and according 
to the different diſpoſitions of perſons for or 
againſt the Miſſionaries, with regard to their | 


conduct in the Reductions, and the authority 


they aſſume; this conſideration has obliged me 
to be the more exact in my inquiries concerning 
this article. And firſt, I ſolemnly proteſt, 
that I will not advance any thing in this or the 
follow ing chapters, but what I am well aſſured 
is true. 

The Neophytes of Paraguay are ſubject, as 
the reſt of the faithful are, to the juriſdiction of 
the Biſhops, in whole Dioceſſes the Reauttions 
were firſt founded. T heſe Dioceſſes are thoſe 
of the Aſſumption, Buenos Ayres, Cordova, and 
two or three others in thoſe immenſe tracts. 
But this part of their Dioceſs is not very diffi- 
cult to govern. The church of each Reduction 


is ſerved by two Jeluits, one is the curate, the 
other 
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other his vicar. As for the reſt, here are 
neither Abbots, tonſurate clerks, nor ſecular 
Prieſts; no Monaſteries, nor confraternities, 
as in the catholic parts of Europe. The Biſhop 
needs only to take care that his paſtoral man- 
dates, the decrees and briets from Rome, and his 
wholeſome inſtructions on certain emergencies 
be forwarded to them, with his alms, and thoſe 
he collects from the liberality of opulent and 
—_ Spaniards for the propagation of the 
aith. 

When the Miſſionaries arrived from Europe 
have attained a competent knowledge of the 
languages, ſpoken by the Indians, and have 
given proof of the qualifications neceſſary to 
diſcharge the duties of this arduous office, 
they are preſented by the Provincial of the 
Jeſuits to the governor of the Province, who 
under the royal authority nominates them to 
the vacant places, after which the Biſhop gives 
them inſtitution to the reſpective churches, and 
is alſo pleaſed to grant them the powers reſerved 
to him, as Biſhop, for their being farther 
enabled to take care of ſouls. Theſe Miſſion- 
aries enjoy an infinity of privileges which they 
have from the Biſhops, or the ſee apoſtolic, 
both to promote the converſion of Infidels, and 
to benefit the converted. 

The Biſhops nevertheleſs are ſometimes 
prompted by their zeal to viſit the Reductions, 
chiefly to adminiſter the ſacrament of con- 
firmation to the Neophytes, wha have not yet 

re- 
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received it. The intent of theſe long voyages 
is not ſo much to exerciſe their viſitatorial right, 
as to be edified themſelves, and to imitate the 
excurſions of the firſt apoſtles. 

When the Biſhop of Buenos Ayres deſigns to 
viſit the Reductions in his Dioceſs, he mult lay 
in proviſions to ſubſiſt himſelf and his atten- 
dants during a journey of ſix hundred miles. 
This is what they generally compute the length 
of the way from his epiſcopal city to the firſt 
chriſtian colonies of Uraguay. Throughout this 
part of the journey there is not a dwelling, or 
a village, to be ſeen, where the leaſt thing can 
be had. The travellers of- neceſſity paſs the 
nights under tents, or in portable chambers, 
which they bring with them. | 

The whole country is a continued defart as 
far as the Redufions. Another thing is to be 
obſerved, that this prelate's annual income is 
only three thouſand Piaſters; whereas the 
Archbiſhop of La Plata, the Metropolitan of 
the Province, enjoys a yearly revenue of more 
than ſixty thouſand. | 

Tt muſt alſo be owned, that theſe charitable 
Prelates are amply indemnified for the pains 
and inconveniences, to which they are expoſed, 


by the comfort they find, when they reach the. 


end of their journey. The Jndians know no 
greater happineſs, than that of receiving, and 
ſeeing their chief Paſtor, once at leaſt in their 
lives. They invite him in the moſt preſſing 
manner to make them a viſit. As ſoon as they 
; know 
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know their requeſt will be granted, they pre- 
pare to make him as welcome, as their circum- 
ſtances will allow. All beg earneſtly, that 
they may have the honour of ſerving him 
in ſome ſhape or other. Some undertake to 
level the roads, where he is to paſs; others 
will be his guides, his eſcort, and his 
guard againſt the Savage Indians, and wild 
beaſts. | 

Some take upon them to furniſh proviſions 
and refreſhment along the moſt deſart paſſes; 
and that theſe Indians, commonly a courſe 
fort of men, may diſcharge their employs 
about his Lordſhip in a handſome manner, Cor- 
_ repiders, and ſome of the leading men of the 
Colonies, that have more underſtanding, and 
are politer than the common people, are nom- 
inated to accompany .and to command them, 
In fine the Prelate is received by the Neophytes 
with all the pomp and reſpe& imaginable. No 
Biſhop has ever viſited the Redu#tions without 
tears, when he has obſerved the fervour of 
theſe . good chriſtians, the regularity of their 
manners, their reſpectful behaviour in the 
churches, and to make an end, their ſubmiſſion 
and docility with reſpect to thoſe, whom they 
look upon as the fathers and paſtors of their 
ſouls. | 

But what I am chiefly to obſerve is, that 
the Jeſuits of Paraguay have always deſired 
and petitioned far epiſcopal viſitations more 
than any other perſons, to the end that the 


Pre- 
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prelates might ſee with their own eyes, what 


little foundation there is for the calumnies and 
aſperſions thrown out againſt the Miſhonaries. 
In effect all the Biſhops, that have gone 
through Paraguay, have given the moſt honour- 
able teſtimony in favour of theſe excellent 
miniſters of the goſpel ; and eſpecially in their 
letters to the Popes, and the Kings of Spain, 
on this ſubject. They have always thought it 
an obligation incumbent upon them to publiſh 
the virtues of theſe apoſtolic men to the whole 


world. 


CHAP. iT: 


De civil Government of the Chriſtian Settlements - 


in Paraguay. The happy Situation of the Neo- 
phytes. 


H E temporal compared with the ſpiritual 
advantages enjoyed by the chriſtians of 
Paraguay, are not reſpectively inferoir to the 
latter. Perhaps our Europeans accuſtomed to 
luxury, ſtate, and pleaſures, will not be eaſily 
8 that ſo poor a nation can be truly 
appy. But yet it really is ſo; and their 
ſituation, when examined by true principles, 
is preferable to the preſent ſtate of the moſt 
flouriſhing nations in Europe. Their liberty is 
well regulated ; they have in plenty all ne- 
ceſſaries for life; their houſes are ſmall, but 
| ſuffici- 
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ſufficient; peace, union, and concord, teign 
amongſt them; and is not this all that can 
make a nation happy ? 

Thus the Idiaus themſelves adminiſter 
Juſtice, and govern the Redufions. As they 
all have no other object in view but the public 
weal, this makes them act in concert, and 
maintains a concord, and harmony among 
them extremely advantageous to the nation. 
Beſides the Miſſionaries, whoſe diſintereſtedneſs 
is ſufficiently known, and who are even uni- 
verſally reſpected for this reaſon, are very 
vigilant, and take care, that no one abuſes the 
power he has by his office. 

They never go to the full ſeverity of the 
law in puniſhing criminals. A due regard is 
always had to the narrow compaſs of their 
underſtanding, which has a great ſhare in the 
faults committed by the Indians. But as 
chaſtiſements are neceſſary to keep within bounds 
ſuch as are deaf to all motives but fear; and 
as ſome of theſe are always to be found in 
every Reduction; the royal Corregidor and the 
Alcaldes inflict penalties, but with great pru- 
dence and moderation. And no final deter- 
mination is made without conſulting the Mi- 
fionaries. Ways and means are found to 
puniſh offences in fuch. a manner, that the 
offender may not conceive any averſion to 
continue his reſidence in the colony. But in 
caſe an | atrocious crime is to be puniſhed, 
which is capital, for which it would be difficult 
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to produce precedents, the affair is carried to 
the ello of the Governor of the Province, 
in whom alone is veſted the power of condem- 
ning an Indian to death. 

If we conſider next the burthens impoſed. 
by the Kings of Spain on the Indians in the 
Reduttions, theſe are ſo eaſy, that all the nations 
in Europe would think themſelves happy under 
the ſame. A very ſmall tribute 1s exacted as 
an acknowledgment of their vaſſalage; they 
have no other obligation beſides, but to march 
for the King's ſervice, when they are commanded 
to take the field; for building, or fortifying 
towns; but this ſeldom happens. They are 
very well recompenſed in conſideration of theſe 
burthens, by the privileges which Philip the 
IV. and Charles II. granted to the Indians, and 
which the moſt religious King Philip V. now 
reigning has confirmed. | The author wrote {bis 
in 1743. 

. firſt, all the Indians, who have embraced 
the catholic faith, and who on their own accord 
have ſubmitted to the crown, are the im- 
mediate ſubjects of the King; nor can their 
lands, or perforis be made over in fee, or in 
Comm endam to any one, (as it is done with 
reſpect to other Indians, who are ſubjects of 
Spain,) or any ways depend on any particular 
perſon. 24ly. No more than a Piaſter a head 
can be annually demanded ; while the other 
Indians, made over in Commendam, pay five 


times as much, and are beſides liable to many 
other 
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other vexations. 3aly. The converted Indians are 
not taxed, till they are twenty years of age, nor 
is this tax payable by Indians, who have em- 
braced the chriſtian religion in an advanced age, 
nor by women, nor by any turned of fifty. A 
the Caciques, as being noble, and twelve other 
Indians, in every Reduction, who are employed 
in the ſervice of the altar, are exempted from 
this duty. 


The Indians pay this money themſelves at 


the capital of the Province into the hands of 
the Kings officers, who immediately give them 
an acquittance in writing. The officers of the 
Reduftions, in concert with the Miſſionaries, 
are to ſee that the tribute is duly paid; and 
this is done without any difficulty. And by 
this means there is no occaſion in this country, 
as in Europe, for collectors, who are often 
a greater burthen, than the duties . they 
collect. 

The Revenues paid to the King by the 
Tndians hardly ſuffice to bear his expences on 
their account. For as often as evangelical 
labourers are ſent by his orders from Europe 
to Paraguay, he allows three hundred Ptaſters 
for every one, and is at all the charges of 
theirembarkation. Ten thouſand Piaſters more 
are allowed yearly out of the royal Treaſury, 
for the ſupport of the Miſſionaries in Paraguay. 
The King gives a Bell to every new Church, 
and all the ſacred ornaments that are neceſſary 


for every new Settlement. The King is allo 
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at the expence of all the wine uſed at the 
altar, and of all the oil that burns night and 
day in the lamps before the altar. This is no 
trivial charge, as both are brought from 
Europe. They cultivate vines in Pera and 
Chili, which yield a pretty good vine; but 
this muſt come by land- carriage, which would 
add conſiderably to the expence. I am not 
informed, whether the Jeſuits have attempted 
to plant the Olive in Paraguay. It ſeems that 
thoſe trees would ſucceed in that ſoil, unleſs it 
be like that of Hiſpaniola, where they ſet down 
ſome plants brought thither, which in a few 
years came on to admiration, but never yielded 
any fruit. 
In fine, the royal Treaſury allows each Re- 
duction a hundred and forty Piaſters to find 
drugs for their wſe. I do not bring in to ac- 
count, the extraordinary alms given by the 
Kings of Spain, which often amount to con- 
ſiderable ſums. It is obſerved that the catholic 
Kings are at the ſame charge, for the benefit 
of Religion, throughout all their Dominions 
in America; and in effect they receive even in 
this world the reward of their generous piety. 
It is a kind of a miracle, that they have kept 
a quiet poſſeſſion of ſuch a vaſt and extended 
empire for two hundred and fifty years. 

Add to theſe advantages, the real title which 
the Indians have acquired to his catholic Maje- 
{ty's protection by this eaſy tribute. They have 
more than once found the happy effects of 
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his patronage, when they were not yet able 


to raiſe ſufficient forces for their own de- 
fence. p 


Is it not another great advantage for the 


Indians to have it in their power, as it were, to 
decide all ſuits and differences without Lawyers, 

Attorneys, Notaries, and to be utter ſtrangers 
to all the by-ways and evaſions of pettifoggers ? 
If any diſpute ariſes among them, it is immedi- 
ately determined by a peremptory judgement 
of the Alcaldes, who neither know what it 
is to protract law-ſuits, or to take a bribe. 

As to what concerns the ſubſtance of the 
Indians, there is not a family that has not a 
parcel of land allotted, more than ſufficient, to 
ſupport every perſon in it. The large rivers, 
which have infinite numbers and variety of 
birds on their banks, abound, as do the lakes, 
with all ſorts of fiſh. One cannot ſtep without 

meeting game of all kinds in the woods, and 
fruits, tho' wild, yet very agreeable to the 
taſte. Bees of various kinds provide plenty 
of exquiſite honey, and the fineſt wax. The 
ſugar cane grows wild in moiſt places. Among 
the fiſh, particular notice is taken of two 
amphibious animals the ſea hog and wolf, in 
thape and ſize not unlike the land animals 
from which they take their names. The ſkin 
of the ſea-wolf or Baſe, is ſo ſoft and fine, 
that it might be miſtaken for velvet; it is of 


a ſnuff colour, and ſells at a high price vr 
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well cured, The fleſh of the ſea-hog is ſaid to 
be very wholſome and delicious. 

The knowledge of the true God, and raſing 
from a brutilh life to the practice of all chriſti- 
an virtues, are unqueſtionably the moſt ſignal 
benefits the Indians have received from the 
Miſſionaries: But what is there, that they do 
not owe to their care and trouble in procuring 
all conveniences of life for every Reduction, as 
far as their ſituation could allow ? 

To conſider what the firſt ſettlements waſt 
have coſt theſe evangelical workmen is ſome- 
thing that muſt ſtrike our imagination. A 
whole body of people was to be provided for the 
ipace of a whole year, that is till their firſt har- 
veſt. But what was ſtill harder, a coarle and 
unexperienced people were to be taught by de- 
grees thoſe arts, which are neceſſary, and in 
proceſs of time ſuch as are uſeful, tho? not ne- 
ceſſary, to ſociety. The Miffionaries were forced 
to act, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, all 
ſorts of parts, and to work at all trades ſuc- 
ceſſively. Sometimes they forwarded the pub- 
lic work much more by example, than words. 
Then they took to clearing of lands till that 
time waſte and uncultivated. Some turned 
up the ground with wooden ploughs, others 
lowed Mayz, barley, beans, and all ſorts of 
pulſe, of which they had procured ſeeds. 
Some hewed down trees, and conveyed them to 
the Reductions, to build a church and houſes. 
Others drove fix or nine hundred miles herds 
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of | cattle, flocks of ſheep, goats, and do- 
meſtic fowls, which they fetched from the Spaniſh 
towns, to ſtock the ſettlements. Father Peter 
Eſpinoſa loſt his life in this commendable exer- 
ciſe of charity. He drove a numerous flock 
of ſheep from Santa Fe, when he was taken, 
and maſſacred, by the barbarous nation of the 
Guaiaguires. What can be more edifying, than 
the project which thoſe great men had in view! 
Theſe were born in the chief cities of Eu- 
rope: Many were diſtinguiſhed by their noble 
Extraction, or had by their ſuperior talents 
deſerved © applauſe in the chairs of the moſt 
telebrated univerſities. Not content to re- 
nounce the conveniences of life, and the re- 
putation, which they had reaſon to expect in 
Zurope, to the end they might embrace the 
painful and obſcure life of Miſfionaries in bar. 
 barous countries, they became herdſmen, ma- 


Fons, joiners, and carters. They took to the 
meaneſt, and moſt laborious trades ; and all to 


teach the Indians, whom they had converted theſe 
profeſſions, and to make them underſtand, 
how neceſſary it was they ſhould apply them- 
ſelves ſeriouſly to thoſe trades. 

While the Miſſionaries toiled in the ſweat of 
their brow, the Savages uſually kept with 
folded arms, and looked on in amazement ; 
but never ſo much as thought of offering to 
take their ſhare in the work, tho' ſatisfied, 
that they were better able to bear it than the 
Miſſionaries, who on the other ſide underwent 
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theſe ſatigues for the benefit of their Neophytes, 
In the Spaniſh towns this ſcheme of the Miſſion- 
aries was generally looked upon as a downright 
piece of folly. But God who had inſpired this 
noble deſign to his ſervants, gave his bleſſing to 
an enterpriſe they went upon for his glory. 
Thanks to the early labours of theſe firſt brave 
Miſſionaries, the lands of the Redu#ions are 
this day well cultivated, and generally anſwer 
the labourers hopes. There are now in every 
colony Carpenters, Maſons, Smiths, Weavers, 
Sculptors, Architects, and even Painters, and 
Engravers, who all vie one with another to 
excel in their profeſſions. Nothing forwards 
them more in theſe arts, than their earneſt de- 
fire to beautify the churches and altars. Some 
have learned to melt metals, and make all 
ſorts of muſical inſtruments. And laſtly, the 
women can ſpin, ſew, embroider, and cut out 
clothes. | 
The Indians in general are repreſented as 
unfit for ſpeculative ſciences. I apprehend 
that this character is impoſed upon them. 
This ſeeming dulneſs may be only an effect of 
their education. The Indians in Paraguay live 
much as our people of the country in Europe. 
Do not theſe appear as ſimple and coarſe, 
without any genius or taſte? And yet the 
Country, eſpecially where the air is thin and 
ſharp, produces as well as the towns, men of 
Invention and parts, who when they are trained 
to arts, ſciences, and trade, are great profici- 
ents. 
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ents, The ſame would happen, I am 
ſaaded, among the Indians, could their children 
be exerciſed and brought up in ſchools as they 
are in Europe; and ſome would ſhine with 
diſtinction in ſciences and the Belles Lettres. 
This may be well inferred from a great facility 
they have in learning muſic, and other arts, 
taught them by the Miſſionaries. 
We have here in Modena at meſſieurs Calta- 
neos, a ſmall piece painted by an Indian, and 
{ent over by Father Ca/taneo their uncle. The 
piece does not indeed give any great idea of the 
ainter; but the uncle took care to let them 
| that many better were to be ſeen in 
Paraguay. As the Indians are without means to 
come at nice colours, the colouring wants life 
and ſtrength. They imitate extremely well 
with a pen printed Letters, Engravings on cop- 
per. Father Cattaneo gave the following ac- 
count in a letter to his brother Cattaneo, dated 
the goth. of December 1730. 
el I ſend you a couple of draughts drawn by 
* an, Indian with his pen from the original 
& prints. To me they appear two maſter- 
& pieces. J am bold to fay, that had theſe 
** been done by ſome celebrated hand in 
% Europe, he would have gained credit by the 
& delicacy and eaſineſs of the drawing. It is 
well known, how difficult it is to deſign 
* with the pen, But our admiration is 
< raiſed much more, when we find it is the 
Work of a poor raw Indian, who ſpends his 
1 days 
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ce days at work in the fields. An Indian 
<« copied in the ſame manner a ſmall picture 
ce of the conception of our Lady, ſuch as is 
* commonly put in Breviaries, or the prieſts 
office book, which the German Miſſionaries. 
* prized ſo much as to ſend it to Vienna by way 
“of a valuable curiolity, to be placed in a 
„famous cabinet with another of the ſame 
© nature, ſent formerly by Miffionaries of the 
* ſame Nation. The two pictures you receive 
from me, are without diſpute ſuperior to 
* thole in the elegancy of the work, and the 
great number, and the happy diſpoſition of 
* the figures. I think they would grace a 
* Prince's cabinet.“ 75 

If the Jadians have no great ſucceſs in ſeveral 
pieces of work, it is owing to the mediocrity 
of the patterns they copy. Can they want wit, 
who have ſo great a diſpoſition for all arts? 
Is it not far more likely, that were the Indians 
applied to higher ſtudies, their capacities would 
ſoon begin to ſhew and diſplay themſelves ? 
Some would be fit to be admitted into the 
Society of Jeſus. This would be a great ad- 
vantage to-Paraguay. And this extended part 
of the Lord's vinyard would not be ſo often 
deſtitute of labourers. 

Since the Miſſionaries have not yet taken 
this courſe, they muſt without doubt have 
cogent reaſons for the contrary. I muſt how- 
ever beg leave to affirm upon the evidence of 
teyeral creditable relations from thoſe parts, 
K 4 that 
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that the Indians have as good heads as we; 


and that ** want — but ſtudy, and * 
cultivated. 
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7 brir Way of Life. The wiſe Regulations, that 


keep up Order, P lenty,, and public Tranquility 
in the Reduclions. 


FT ER a general view of the happy 
ſtate the chriſtians enjoy in the Reductions, 
it is proper to conſider the means that contribute 
moſt to ſecure theſe advantages to the Indians. 
We muſt allo ſay ſomething with regard to their 


way of living, and their dreſs 


Fhe Indians have neither ſlaves to command, 
nor haughty and imperious maſters to obey. 
Each inhabitant occupies a parcel of land lent 
him by the public; they are uſufructuary 
Tenants, without any payment to be made to 

iaſter mentioned above, 
and which is the yearly tribute due to the 
Sovereign. Every Indian is rich in proportion 


to his diligence and application to work. The 


Indians ſow their fields with all kinds of grain, 
and pulſe; eſpecially Mavz, and Manioc, which 
are their moſt common food. Manioc has this 
advantage, that the bread made with it is very 


ſtrengthenipg, and l very well. It is of 


great 
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great ſervice on a journey, or when country work 
is to be attended many days together 

I do not underſtand why the Indians neglect 
cultivating rice; as their lands he along the 
rivers, theſe would ſupply the great quantity 
of wates neceſſary for that ſort of huſbandry. 
According to an account ſent from the country 
of the Chiquitos, the vaſt plains between them 
and the iake Xarayes, are yearly covered with 
plentiful crops of rice, which the ſoil naturally 
produces. The Payagnas, the Gnatos, and other 
neighbouring nations, come to reap what they 
have not ſowed. 

The Caciques, captains, magiſtrates, and 
the chiefs of every Population, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the common; but this diſtinction 
does not conſiſt in greater, or more laſting 
poſſeſſions, or in any riches that are the fruit 
of trade and induſtry. Hence it does not 
affect their equality, like the difference we 
make between noble and ignoble, rich and 
poor, maſters and ſervants; odious diſtincti- 
ons, that make one part of mankind per- 
petually hate or envy the other. 

Their common dreſs is a waſtecoat breeches, 
fuch as the Spaniards wear, ſurtout or upper 
garment, which is ſhaped ſomething like the 
ancient upper veſtment of a prieſt at. maſs, 
and reaches to the midleg. This kind of gar- 
ment is called Poncio, and like the reſt of their 
clothing, is white. This colour is pitched upon, 
that they might be waſhed from time to time. 
It 
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If an Indian wear a Poncio of another colour, 
it is either a preſent made him, or a prize 
gained in the tournaments above mentioned. 
Some indeed, more induſtrious than the com- 
mon, have learned to die cottons. But the 
common dreſs is generally white; and cloaths 
of colours are only worn on the greater ſolem- 
nities. a 

None but the Caciques, Captains, and chiefs, 
wear ſhoes. The dreſs for the women is a 
Mift without ſleeves, that comes down to their 
feet, a girdle, and gown called in their 
language Tipsi,. The gown has ſleeves, and 
is. of the ſame length with the ſhift, The 
women never go without the Tipei, unleſs 
when they are at hard work; and as their 
long flowing hair ncarly reſembles a nun's 
veil, one would think at a diſtance, that they 


were nuns buſted at country work. 


The Indian women bind their forcheads with 
a head-band drawn very tight; to this band 
they faſten their burthens, which reſt on their 
ſhoulders ; much the ſame account is given of 
the women on the coaſts of Africa. 

The chriſtian Reductions are built with great 
fimplicity ; the church is the moſt remarkable 
edifice ; the houſe of the Miſſionaries joins ta 
the church; next are the ſtore houſes, and 
the public granaries, where all ſorts of grain 
the herb Cua, cotivn, and other proviſions, 
are ſtored up in common, to be diſtributed 
to the people yearly as they want, Contiguous 

bere- 
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hereto are built the ſhops and work-houfes for 
the difterent trades ; then follow the houſes of 
the Indians, diſpoſed like ſtalls in a market place. 
The ſtreets are laid out by a line. The houſes 
have only a ground floor, and conſiſt in a 
ſquare hall, where all the family is lodged. 
They are made of reeds plaſtered with mortar, 
and without any chimnies or windows; and ſo 
have no aperture but the door, to admit light, 
and to let out the ſmoake of a conſtant fire 
kept in the middle of the room. The Indians 
uſually take their reſt in hammocs, fixed at 
the ends of the dwelling. As ſoon as they riſe, 
they fold up the hammoc, and hang it upon 
a hook in the corner. They fit croſs legged 
on the floor round the fire, Theſe good people 
give themſelves little concern about unneceſſary 
furniture, which would only be an incumb- 
rance; and are perfectly eaſy with mere 
neceſſaries; in ſo much that the deſire of ſu- 
perfluities never diſturbs the tranquility they 


enjoy. 


The entire want of gold and ſilver, and of 
all money whatever, is the ſolid baſis of the 


union and concord that ſubſiſt among the In- 


dians; they are abſolute ſtrangers to thoſe idols 
of cupidity. Paraguay has no metal mines; 
at leaſt none has been diſcovered. The iron and 
ſteel] uſed here, are imported from old Spain, 
in ſhips that arrive every three or four years at 
Buenos Ayres. And thus it happens that the 
Indians being but ill provided with neceſſary 
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inſtruments, cannot without great difficulty 

be great proficients even in thoſe arts, which 
they underſtand. They bring their bell- metal 

for caſting Bells from Coquimbo in Chili 1500 

miles off Parana and Uraguay. 

Some hundreds of Indians go annually to 
trade in the Spaniſb towns. All the Reductions 
equip, at their common charge, Balſas or 
Floats, to carry to Buenos Ayres and Santa FE 
their merchandiſe down the rivers that fall into 
La Plata, Theſe commodities are the herb of 
Paraguay, Leaf. Tobacco, Honey, the fruits 
of the country, Hides, and furrs of ſeveral 
animals, and cottons. The Indians have Fac- 
tors in theſe towns, whom they leave charged 5 
with their intereſts. Part of the money ariſ- 
ing from their effects goes to diſcharge the 
yearly tribute to the King; with the remainder 
they purchaſe firſt what is neceſſary to be 
provided for the church, and then all the 
utenſils for huſbandry, and what other tools 
the Indians may want. In this manner their 
traffic, like that of the firſt inhabitants of the 
earth, conſiſts in the exchange of merchandiſe 
and proviſions: 

. Theſe journeys of the Indians to the Spaniſh 
towns, where they only have in view the 
welfare of the public, and private intereſt 
has no ſhare, commonly laſt ſome months, 
And to the end their lands may not ſuffer by 
this long abſence, ſome of the moſt induſtrious 
inhabitants of the reſpective Reductions, are 
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appointed to look after them. Theſe diſcharge 
this office ſo well that the travellers, at their 
return find their plantations in as good à con- 
dition, as if they had done the work themſelves. 
All their travelling charges are allowed, and 
the Reduction they belong to make them a 
preſent of ſome furniture, or proviſions from 
the public ſtores. 

It was foreſeen that the Indians, what by 
neglect, what by other accidents, might find 
the want of neceſſaries. Many of them have 
no thought of what is to come; and we muſt 
not forget that the 4merican, as well as the Afri- 
can nations, are averſe to work. The Miſſiona- 
ries were to provide, that their Neophytes 
ſhould not by their fault ſuffer a fatal ſcarcity, 
which ſooner or later would bring on the ruin 
of religion. They muſt look on themſelves as 
fathers of families with great numbers of 
children not yet arrived to maturity, unable 
to act for themſelves, and unacquainted with 
what conveniences of life they ought to pro- 
cure. 

The wiſe miniſters of the goſpel took this 
method to preferve plenty in the Reductions, 
and reſcue the Indians from their indolence and 
natural lazineſs. After having aſſigned a parcel 
of land more than ſufficient to maintain each 
family, they diſtribute amongſt them the 
quantity of grain that is neceſſary to ſow their 
ground,. but on this condition, that after har- 
veſt they ſhall bring to the public ſtores as 
much 
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much grain as they have received, that the 
common fund of ſeed grain may be always kept 
up. Without this precaution, the Indians would 
certainly eat all their grain, and leave themſelves 
even without hopes of another harveſt, 

Every family has a pair or two of oxen 
lent them for their huſbandry. If they were 
the property of the Indians, the poor animals 
would be ſoon paſt all ſervice. For it has 
often happened, that ſome Indians to ſpare 
themſelves the daily trouble of putting the 
yoke on their cattle, never took it off. Others 
would knock them down, and ſoon eat them 
up, without giving any reaſon but that they 
were hungry. Now indeed they are more 
careful of them, as they are obliged at the 
expiration of a certain term to reſtore them in 
good plight. 

In fine the Miſſionaries chuſe overſeers among 
the moſt active and vigilant Neophytes, to 
run over the grounds, and obſerve whether 
they work, ſow, and reap, in due time; 
whether meaſures are taken to make the pro- 
viſion of grain hold out from one harveſt to 
the next; and to conclude, whether the cattle 
be well looked after. The faulty are puniſhed 
ſeverely. It is equally the advantage of the 
public, and of particulars, that every one do 
his taſk, and that the ſlothful be not maintain- 
ed at their expence who are more laborious. 

But whatever care is taken, proviſions are 
wanted by many about the middle of the year, 

__ either 
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either thro* ſickneſs, or ſome private misfortune 
they have ſuffered ; or it is owing to their im- 
prudent profuſion, They will ſuffer no beggars 
in the Reductions, much leſs put the poor under 
a neceſſity of ſtealing. To 2 againſt theſe 
two inconveniences, they take this method. 
Belides the lands aſſigned to particulars, there 
is a conſiderable extent of ground, the beſt and 
the moſt fruitful that they can find, which the 
Indians call Tupambae, that is, the poſſeſſion of 
God. The management is committed to ſome 
underſtanding laborious Indians. This is culti- 
vated under their direction by the children of 
the Reduction, who to the age of fifteen are 
employed in this work, and who ſupply by 
their numbers what they want, in ſtrength. In 
the morning all theſe children except thoſe at 
ſchool, or in the workhouſes, after they have 
ſaid their prayers, got their breakfaſt and heard 
maſs, repair to the Tupambae, Here they 
ſpend the whole day, they turn up the ground, 
plant, or cut down the Mayz, according to 
the different ſeaſons; or thraſh out the grain, 
ſow greens and pulſe, or attend the cotton 
ſhrubs ; . this laſt requires the moſt care. A- 
bout two hours before ſun- ſet the children give 
over working, and go to church, where th 
are catechiſed by the Miſſionary; then all the 
people recite the Roſary, and evening prayers in 
common. When this 1s over, all the girls 
aſſemble in the ſquare, and the boys in the 
court of the Miſſionary's houſe, Victuals are 


di- 
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diſtributed to both, which they carry home, 
and eat before their: time of reſt. All grains, 
fruit, and cotton, gathered from the Tupambae, 
are depoſited in the public granaries and ſtore- 
houſes, in order to be diſtributed in the courſe 
of the year to the ſick, the orphans, the handi- 
.craft's men, who have no profit from their 
labour but being fed and maidtained at the 
public coſt; ina word to all ſuch as are any 
ways diſpenſed from tillage by their employ- 
ment or bulineſs, and even to thoſe, who 


_ - thro' their own negligence, or fome caſualty, 


reach the end of their provifions before that of 
the year. Hence allo are taken the ſtores 
furniſhed to thoſe who go from home, either 
on the affairs of the Reduction or the crown, 
From time to time, by order from the governor 
of the Province, five or {ix thouſand Indians col- 
lected from the different Reduftoms, have marched 
trom Paraguay, and their maintenance has not 
coſt the King of Spain one Piaſter all the time 
they were on his ſervice, unleſs it be judged 
proper to make them ſoine gratification, which 
they are with the greateſt difficulty brought to 
accept. 

The advantages of this communion of goods 


among the Neophytes appear at once. The 


Indians are poor and want nothing. A perfect 
equality is kept up among them, which is 
the ſtrongeſt ſupport of public peace and 
concord. 


Another particular, which deſerves the you: 
| e 
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eſt notice, is what has been mentioned elſe- 
where, that if any of the ſettlements is reduced 
to want by the diſtemperature of the ſeaſons, 
or by accidents, which make the moſt. in- 
duſtrious labourers loſe all their pains, or by 
the mortality of cattle, the neighbouring Re- 
ductious never fail relieving and helping them 
to recover their loſſes, without deſiring any 
thing but the ſame aſſiſtance on the like oc- 
caſions. „ # 

Keeping the Indians in cloaths does not re- 
quire-the leſs attention. Were this left to them, 
they would ſoon go naked, like the Savages. 
All the work houtes and ſhops are placed to- 
gether about a large court, near the houſe and 
under the eyes of the Miſſionaries. Here are 
to be ſeen all the different artificers that are 
neceſſary, and chiefly numbers of weavers, 
who are conſtantly employ'd in weaving cottons, 
for cloathing the Tdians. They are main- 
tained, as has been ſaid before, at the public 
expence, nor do they receive any other ſalary 
for their labour. All the cotton gathered, 
either on the Tapambae, or on the eſtates of 
particulars, is brought to the public ſtore- 
houſes. A certain quantity is diſtributed in 
the beginning of the week to the women and 
little girls, who bring the cotton back on 
Saturday all ſpun and ready for the Loom. 
And by this means more cloathing is provided, 
than is wanted for all the Reduction. 

An Apothecary's ſhop is eſtabliſhed. about 
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the center of Paraguay at the common charge, 
and furniſhes all the Reductions with the medici- 

nes they want. There is likewiſe a libra 

common to all the Miſſionaries. Theſe admi- 
rable contrivances, and many more too long to 
be related here, are due to the prudence and 
charity of the Miſſionaries. They have neg- 
lected nothing to make the ReduZions an 
agreeable Reſidence for their dear Neophytes, 
and to invite Infidels to ſettle among them. 
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The Animals of Paraguay, and the uſe and ad- 
—_ vantage made of them. 


HE Spaniards have brought into America 
| almoſt all the domeſtic animals known 
in Europe, We have obſerved: before, that 
many ſtraying from their owners ran wild. 
Their numbers are ſo increaſed, that the plains 
in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres are co- 
vered with cattle. They have ſpread more or 
leſs over all the other parts of South America. 

The people of Buenos Ayres ſpend ſeveral 
months of the year in hunting theſe wild cat- 
tle; as this will be very fully related in one of 

= Father Cattaneo's Letters, I will not dwell any 

longer upon this ſubject. It ſuffices to obſerve 

in ſhort, that the hides of the wild cattle killed 
yearly, are the chief riches of the _— 
| | hat 
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That ſtout and thick leather imported from 
England to Italy, is moſtly made of the hides, 
which the Engliſh bring from the weſtern parts 
of Africa, and chiefly from Paraguay, where 
they purchaſe them for ſix or ſeven reals, that 
is about two ſhillings a hide. The Spaniards 
now and then ſend ſhips whole cargo is chiefly 
hides to Cadiz, where the Engliſh merchant has 
for a long time bought them It is alſo 
forbidden under ſevere penalties to the Europ- 
eans, ſettled in Paraguay, to ſell theſe hides to 
any. but Spaniards, This prohibition is ſo ill 
obſerved, that the Eng/ifh, and Portugueſe, 
carry off the far greater part. But certainly 
they have them not from the new converts 
in Paraguay, What favours chiefly this coun- 
terband trade, ſo detrimental to the intereſt 
of Spain, is an important poſt which the Por- 
tugueſe ſeized in 1679. It is ſituated overagainſt 
the town of Buenos Ayres, on the other ſide of 
the river Plata. The Portugueſe erected a fort, 
which- they were forced to quit ſoon after. 
But taking the. place again, they raiſed ſuch 
fortifications in the Ifland of St. Gabriel, that 
they have. held it againſt all the attempts of 
the Spaniards. This ſettlement, which they 
call the new colony, or commonly the colony 
of the bleed Sacrament, is a ſtaple for them 
and the Engl. The latter in 1727 had 
formed a deſign of ſeizing on, another Iſland at 
the mouth of the river; and would have 
ſucceeded in the attempt, had they not been 
| L 2 pre- 
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prevented by the Spaniards, The Indians of Pa- 
raguay hunt alſo wild cattle, Deer, Sc. The 
fleſh of theſe, and ſuch like animals, and 
bread, is almoſt the whole of their food. And 
the hides and ſkins are carried to the Spaniſb 
towns, when they go out upon their traffic. 

Moreover every Reduction is provided with a 


_ _ ſufficient ſtock of domeſtic cattle and horſes, 


for the uſe of the Indians in tilling their lands, 
or for other purpoſes. They have no ſort of 
ſtalls, or ſtables. Excepting a horſe or two 
which they keep in a kind of court yard near 
their houſes, the reſt are left to ramble at 
liberty in the open fields. 

When they have occaſion for any horned 
cattle, or horſes, whether wild, or tame, they 
catch them with a flip knot, much in the 
ſame manner as they do in ſome parts of 1taly, 
where the cattle rove in the ſame manner. 
Three or four Indians mount their horſes. 
They all have ropes in their hands; one end of 
the rope is faſtened to the ſaddle, there is a 
nooſe at the other end. As ſoon as they per- 
ceive a bull or cow, they twirl the rope about 
to keep it in a proper motion, and purſue the 
beaſt they intend to catch. When they think 
they are within reach, they dart out the cord, 
and with the nooſe ſeldom miſs catching the 
animal, either by the horns, or the neck. 

If the animal, fipding itſelf hampered, turns 
| inſt them, they avoid him with wonderful 
dexterity. If the beaſt reſiſts, they keep fide- 
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ways to break the force of its ſudden pulls. 
They chiefly endeavour to faſten the rope a- 
bout a tree, that there may be leſs room to 
ſtruggle in. A youth about fifteen will ſtop 
this manner one of the largeſt and fierceſt bulls. 
By pulling the rope ſuddenly this and that᷑ way, 
he forces him to make ſo many turns and back 
again that he wearies out the beaſt, and ſtuns 
him; and after he has caſt him, he knocks 
his brains out with eaſe. When there are a 
great many hands together, they catch the. 
beaſt in a ſnare by the legs, and never leave 
off pulling at the rope, till they have brought 
him down. From what is faid, it is eaſy to 
conclude, that the Indians make no uſe of cow's 
milk, which appears in Europe in ſo many 
different ſhapes, and almoſt generally agreeable 
to the taſte, and conducive to health. 
Horſes are not ſo eaſily caught, and run 
incomparably ſwifter than the horned cattle. 
The main difficulty is to be near enough to 
caſt the nooſe about their necks. But what 
may not be ſo eaſily believed, the Indians catch 
the wildeſt ud fierceſt of creatures in the ſame 
manner. But they muſt be a good deal more 
dexterous, for inſtance, to catch a tyger; and 
were not the [ndians the beſt horſemen, there 
would be reaſon to fear their being unhorſed, 
and falling a prey to thele fierce animals. The 
tyzers of Paraguay are ſaid to be greatly larger 
and fiercer, than theſe of Africa. 

Wild beaſts are alſo attacked in another man- 
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ner, particularly by the unconverted Indians, 
who are more dexterous, and more uſed to 
this exerciſe, than others. Beſides their javelin, 
bow and arrows, they carry a rope ſome two 
or three fathoms Jong about their waſte by way 
of a girdle, and a round ſtone in a leather bag 
at each end of the rope. The bags are made 
of neat's leather. Among all their weapons 
' the Indians have none more dreadful, When 
they are to engage a lion, or tyger, they take 
one of the ſtones in the left, and whirl the other 
about as in a fling with their right hand, till 
they are within reach, and let it fly with ſuch 
force, that it either kills, or diſables, the 
animal. Beſides, the legs are ſo entangled with 
the rope as to hinder his running or even 
moving without great difficulty, then no hazard 
is run in diſpatching him. They uſe this wea- 
pon chiefly in taking oſtriches. | 

When the Indians go a fowling, or hunt 
animals that are not ſo dangerous as thoſe juſt 
mentioned, they have only bows and arrows. 
They are ſo dexterous that they ſeldom miſs 
a bird even flying. They often kill large 
fiſhes as they ſpring above the ſurface of the 
water. But thoſe, - who hunt the ſtag, the 
Vigegna, Guanacos, and the like ſwift- footed 
animals, make uſe of the nooſe, and the rope 
with a ſtone at each end. 

The Vigogna reſembles much a ag but is 
larger. Ihe hair that grows under the belly 
makes the fineſt hats, called Vigogna- -hats. 

That 
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That growing on the ſides, ſerves to make 
towels and handkerchiefs. 

The Guanacos comes ſtill nearer to the Stag, 
but is ſomething leſs. He has a long neck, 
and large beautiful black eyes. This "animal 
bears his head aloft with great majeſty ; he is 
very ſwift, but does not hold a lon courſe. 
He is ſoon tamed. The Spaniards make uſe of 
them to carry the oar from the mines. The hair 
of the Guanacos reſembles much that of the goat, 
ſometimes white, ſometimes black, or reddiſh. 
As it is always a ſpan at leaſt in length, and 
ſometimes two or three, the Guanacos wants 
no pannel for the eaſier carriage of his load. 
He cannot endure heat ; and when the beams 
of the fun are very ſcorching, he begins a 
bleating, throws himſelf on the ground, 100 
endeavours to get rid of his burthen. Tis to 
no purpoſe to force him to riſe, he will not 
ſtir till he finds the air cooler. The Indians 
eat this animal as we do mutton, and the 
Spaniards in their Janguage give it the name of 
ſheep; it is extremely diſagreeable to the Eu- 
ropeans by a faint and wild ſmell. 

There are moreover great quantities of 
Roebucks, wild-hogs, and hares, ſeen in 
Paraguay. They have three ſorts of ſtags, 
one larger the other leſs, than ours. Veniſon 
is in high requeſt among the ndians. Oſtriches 
are very common, Their necks and legs, as 
all know, are very long ; and they carry their 


heads * or feven foot high from the ground. 
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As their wings. are not proportioned to their 
bodies, they only ſerve them to run the faſter. 
Their feathers are of an aſh-colour, mixed for 
the molt part with black and white. They are 
died in ſeveral colours. The egg of the 
Oſtrich eats very well, but is not eaſily digeſted ; 
and ſome are pretended to be big enough to 
dine ſeveral perſons. It has been affirmed by 
ſome, that the Oſtrich digeſts ſtones and iron; 
but this fact is without any proof. 

There is a ſingular animal in the country of 
the Moxos, and known there by the name of 
| Orocemo. Its hair is red, and the noſe ends 
in a point. When this animal, which in ſize 
is as big as a large dog, and lives in the woods, 
ſees an Indian armed, he runs away; but if 
he find him unarmed, he attacks and throws 
him on the ground, without any further harm, 
if the Indian take care to feign himſelf dead. 
After tumbling him about for awhile, and as 
it were to examine whether he is really dead, 
the Orocomo is ſatisfied with covering the Indian 
With leaves and boughs, and goes off into the 
thickeſt of the foreſt. The Indian, who knows 
the animal, riſes as ſoon as the other has 
diſappeared, and ſeeks his ſafety by a ſpeedy 
flight, or climbing up a tree; where he can 
obſerve at leiſure all that paſſes. The Orocomo 
is not long before he returns accompanied with 
a tyger, which he ſeems to have invited to 
part of his prey; but meeting with this diſ- 
appointment, he ſets up a moſt hideous gt 
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and looking ſorrowful at his companion, ſeems 
to expreſs his concern for giving him the trouble 
of an unneceſſary journey. | 

There are alſo different kinds of Bears in 
| theſe foreſts; and one peculiar to Paraguay. 
The piſmire-bear (for this is the name he goes 
by) has inſtead of a mouth, a round hole that 


is always open. This country produces an 
infinity of piſmires. The bear claps his muzzle _ 


to the piſmire neſt, and thruſts in his pointed 
tongue very deep; he waits till it is covered 
with piſmires, and draws his tongue quickly 
in, to ſwallow a ſwarm of theſe diminitive ani- 
mals. The ſame ſport is renewed often, till 
he has enough of this favourite food. 


Tho' the piſmire-bear is without teeth, he 


is very well provided with other terrible wea- 
pons. If he cannot attack his enemy like the 
lion, or tyger; he hugs him, and ſquezes him 
ſtrongly between his paws; he tears, and pulls 
him ſoon to pieces. Theſe bears frequently 
engage the tygers. As the tyger makes as 
good uſe of his teeth, as the bear does of his 


claws, the engagement generally ends in the 


death of both the combatants. But all theſe 
fierce creatures ſeldom attack a man, unleſs 
they are firſt attacked; and the Indians pals 
whole days in the foreſts without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion. _ | IS ,.; 

_ Beſides the horned cattle and horſes employ- 
ed in tillage, there is in the chriſtian colonies of 


Pareguay, a number of mules that ſerve for the 
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carriage of goods from one Redu#7ion to a- 
nother. For the Indians do not only traffic 
with the Spaniards, but the Reductions trade 
with one another. All kinds of fruitand grain 
are not equally the produce of every ſoil. 
The inhabitants of a colony give others what 
they have to ſpare in one kind or other, and 
receive in return ſuch other proviſions as they 
want, The prices are fixed, -and not to be 
changed on any acount. Thus covetouſneſs 
bas no acceſs to the Neophytes. After the 
Redufions are abundantly provided with the 
natural products of the country, cloths, and 
other ſtuffs the manufactures of Paraguay, 
the overplus is ſent off to the markets of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe as we have remarked 
above. 


— 
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The military Government of the Reductions. 


H O' peace reigns within the chriſtian 
Reduclions, and they live in the greateſt 
harmony, without even the leaſt appearance of 
diſſention, it has been found. neceſſary even from 
their beginning to introduce the military art 
among the Indians. Theſe ſmall Republics 
have on one fide the heatheniſh nations, that 
abhor chriſtians, and chriſtianity. If no check 
was given to their fierce nature, theſe barbari- 
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ans, who are enemies to peace and quiet, and 
accuſtomed to purſue one another inceſſantly, 
with a view to devour. their enemies, would 
ſoon carry the terrors of war into the center of 
the chriſtian Reductions. Some inſtances of 
afreſh date prove ſufficiently all that can be 
apprehendgd from their cruelty. In 1735, they 
came pouring down on one of the two ſmall 
Reduftions founded in the country of the 
Ciriguanes. The church was burnt down, 
and the Miſſionary maſſacred. Another Re- 
dufion newly formed on the confines of the 
Province . of Chiaco, between the Lules and 
Mocovies met with the ſame fate. 

On the other fide, the Mameluſſes of Braſil 
muſt ever be dreaded by the Neophytes, till 
the Kings of Portugal are pleaſed to take proper 
meaſures, for putting a ſtop to this terrible evil. 
We have given elſewhere an account of their 
horrible ravages in Paraguay. I beg leave to 
inſert here another ſpecimen of their cruelty. 
Tho? it is out of place, I hope the ' ſmall di- 
greſſion will be forgiven, which is another 
proof of the undaunted zeal of the Miſſionari- 
es, who labour and toil in Paraguay. 
The Mameluſſes, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, ſurprized the Reduction called Jeſus 
and Mary in the Province of Guaira, which lies 
the neareſt to St. Paul. Upon the firſt rumour 
of their arrival, Father Simon Mazetta a re- 
nowned Miſſionary, comes out of his houſe 
in a ſurplice and ſtole, and a crucifix in his 
5 hand, 
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reſpect a prieſt of Jeſus Chriſt, But his hopes 
deceived him. One of their captains named 
Frederic MELLo, to whom the Jeſuit addreſſed 
himſelf firſt, lifted up his hanger and would 
infallibly have killed him, had he not luckily 
avoided the blow. 

Almoſt at the ſame inſtant he ſaw the Cacrque 
Cor uba murthered by his ſide. The houſes of 


the Neophytes and the church were to be plun- 
dered, and the Neophytes, men, women, and 


children, were made ſlaves. As the Mamelu/- 
fes apprehended the chriſtians of the neighbour- 
ing Reductions coming to aſſiſt their brethren, 
they ſet out at day break on their return to St. 


Paul, with their captives, The Redu#tons were 


not then in a condition to undertake the de- 
liverance of their brethren. But Father Ma- 
elta, in concert with Father Francis Diaz, 
who came to join him, took a moſt heroic 
reſolution. And this was to go after their 
dear Neophytes, and venture all the dangersof 
this hazardous ſtep. Upon this the two Mil- 
fionaries ſet out as ſoon as they could. What 
a fight for theſe tender Paſtors to find all a 


long the road, old men, women, and children, 


ſome dead with hunger and hardſhips, others 
breathing out their laſt ſighs! At length they 
overtook the main body, and without any 
regard to their own fatigues and without any 
reſpite ſet about comforting their ae, 
e 


hand, with hopes that men who went till 
under the name of chriſtians, would at leaſt 
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and procuring them all the relief, that lay in 
their power. Neither the 9 ious behavi- 
our of the Mameluſf Ni, nor the blows laid on, 
more than once, were able to check their re- 
ſolution. At laſt, after a journey of nine 
hundred miles, they arrived at St. Paul's. All 
their repreſentations were ineffectual, and could 
not prevent the immediate diſtribution of the 
captives, ſome to till the ground, others for 
the ſugar works, and ſome” to work i in the 
mines. | 

The Miſfionaries ſaw clearly, that they had 
conceived very vain hopes of finding any re- 
dreſs, or even the ſhadow of Juſtice, at St. 
Paul's; they fet out directly TY the Bay of 
All Saints the capital of the "Braf Is, ſome fix 
hundred miles diſtant from St. Pauls, and pre- 
ſented themſelves to Don Francis Oliveyra, then 
captain general of the Brafils, and. requeſted of 
him the diliverance of their Neophytes. The 
humane Governor gave them letters, with or- 
ders to the inhabitants of St. Pauls for the 
reſtoring the Indians of the Reductions; and 
appointed a Commiſſary to accompany the 
Fathers in their return, and fee that his orders 
were duly executed. The Mameliſſes were like 
to tear the Miſſionaries in pieces. It was not very 
long before that Father James Afaro loſt his 
life on the like occaſion. At leaft, threats, 
and abuſes were not ſpared, and in the night, 
arrows, and ſtones were ſent in at the windows. 
At laſt all the pains of the Miſſionaries ended 
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in procuring the liberty of ſome fifty Indians 
out of fifteen thouſand. and upwards, taken 


away by force from Paraguay. Father Mazetta 


and his, companion made no long ſtay at St. 
Pauls but went off with juſt reaſons to think 


that the Mameluſſes meditated ſome new enter» | 


priſe againſt the Reductions. 


: 


To prevent any ſuch fatal accidents for the 
were formed in every Reduf/ion, on the ſame 
footing as they are in Spain. Their forces have 
two ſorts of arms; firſt thoſe which have been 
of old ſtanding among the Indians, viz. the 
bow and arrow headed with bone, or wood 
as hard as iron, a fling, and a huge club made 
of very heavy wood, called Macana. The 
Neophytes want no other weapons to oppoſe 
the Infidels. Ow 

But as the Mameluſſes, a far more formidable 
enemy, are armed with pikes, ſwords, and 
fire arms; the Indians are allowed the ſame 
weapons, the better to withſtand this dangerous 
foe. Thus when they are at war with them, 
the Infantry is armed with pikes, ſwords, 
and guns; and the Cavalry with, lances and 
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The only precaution they uſe, is to keep 
the fire arms lockt up in the armouries, and 
not to let the Indian have them but in caſe of 
neceſſity. There are proper officers, who have 
the charge of the arms, and are to keep them 
in order. | AY 


future, companies of foot, and troops of horſe, 
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The royal Corregidor muſters the troops of 
the Redufion, and exerciſes them every week, 
on the great place which forms a ſquare, en- 
compaſſed with buildings all of an equal 
height, except the ſide where the church and 
the houſe of the Miſſionary ſtand. 

The Indians learn very early the uſe of the 
bow and fling. Prizes are given to thoſe who 
excell moſt in theſe exerciſes, The firſt horſes 
that the Indians ſaw frightened them ſo much 
that they climbed the trees as they would at the 
ſight of lions or tygers. Now the Indians 
fit a horſe extremely well, and their cavalry 
is the terror of all the enemies of the Re- 
duttions. 

Theſe forces being raiſed, not to make any 
conqueſts, but only for the defence of the 
country, great care is taken, that nothing be 
done which may hinder a good underftanding 
with the Infidels. And this is — for 
the welfare of Religion. 

As they found that the Mameluſſes were con- 
ſtantly on the watch for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make new inroads among them, and 
that they ſent out ſcouts for the diſcovering of 
proper roads, that they may arrive with greater 
ſecurity and privacy at the Reduction, the Neo- 
phytes are conſtantly on their guard. All the 
ſummer long, men are kept for no other end, 
than to ſcour the country. Theſe will go a 
hundred and fifty, or a hundred and four core 
miles to obſerve whether any thing is done, 
tha 
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that ſeems to indicate the approach of their 
enemies, and then come back to make their 
report. If there appear any juſt reaſon to fear, 
arms are diſtributed to the troops, and the 
neighbouring Reductions have notice given them 
of the danger they are threatened with. The 
forces march ſoon after towards the enemy, 
with whom they endeavour to engage in an 
open country. The Indians are invincible, 
when they can uſe their horſe and fire arms. 
Beſides by going out to meet the enemy, the 
women and meaner ſort of people are freed 
from thoſe perplexing terrors, which are occaſi- 
oned by the preſence of the enemy. And 
laſtly, for fear the Mameluſſes and the ſavage 
Indians ſhould take the advantage of the time 
when the church ſervice is performing, it has 
happened ſometimes that the chriſtians even 
when they go to church take their bow and ar- 
rows with them. 
They never take the field without the per- 
miſſion and bleſſing of the Miſſionary. When 
they have this they make ſure of victory. 
The people of St. Paul's have been taught by 
more than one defeat to fear and reſpect them. 
But the moſt ſignal victory which the chriſtians 
have gained, was ſome years ago near the 
Reduction of Santa Cruz. The army of the 
enemy compoſed of eight hundred Mameluſſes, 
and four thouſand of their Indians, were com- 
| ng routed. The greateſt part loſt their 
wes in the action, the others owed their lives 
ro 
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to the mercy of the conquerors, who 
rouſly allowed them to go back to Braſl, and 
even furnithed them with proviſions for their 
journey, after they had taken an oath never 
more to moleſt the Redufions, Theſe will 
very likely keep their word, and ſo much the 
more, for that the Reduftions are in a con- 
dition to make them repent any ſuch breach of 
promiſe, | 

As to the infidel Indians, it is certain they 
have not ſufficient force to reſiſt the chriſtians; 
and conſequently they are very careful, when 
near the Redu#ions, not to fall out with them. 
Thoſe who are not diſpoſed to live peaceably, 
generally retire to a greater diſtance; There 
are notwithſtanding ſome Savages ſcattered 
about the country, who lie_in wait for the 
travellers in the high roads, or ſteal their 
cattle, and kill thoſe that guard them, or 
carry them off priſoners, if they ſurpriſe them 
alone in the fields. 

The Reductioniſts have not only ſignalized 
their bravery in their own defence; their 
important ſervices for the ſtate have gained 
them the higheſt commendations from the 
Kings of Spain, and the Governors of the 
Provinces | 
As early as the year 1662, Don Alphonſo | 
Sarmiento, Governor of the Aſſumption, the 
capital of Paraguay, whilſt he was on a progreſs 
to inſpe& his government, took up his quarters 
in a kind o& caſtle on the road to Villarica. He 
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ſaw himſelf on a ſudden inveſted by a nation 
of infidels, and the moſt warlike in-thoſe parts. 
Don Alphonſo had but a ſcore of ſoldiers, and 
very little proviſion. A Reduction in the ter- 
ritory of the Itatines was timely informed of 
the extreme danger the Governor was in. 
Three hundred men were inſtantly diſpatched; 
they made forced marches, and in twenty four 
hours, which on another occaſion muſt have 
been four days, they came up with, and fell 
very ſmartly on, the enemy. The action was 
obſtinately diſputed on both ſides. Victory 
at laſt declared for the chriſtians, who ſlaughter- 
ed a great number of Infidels, put the reſt 
to flight, delivered the Governor, and eſcorted 
him fafe to the capital. Sarmiento from that 
time could never give over commending the 
brave Indians. Don Sebaſtian de Leon was in 
the ſame danger, and in the ſame manner 
reſcued by the Reduction of St. Ignatius in the 
Parana. 
No action of any importance has happened 
in Paraguay this hundred years, nor has any 
victory been gained, where they have not only 
had the greateſt ſhare, but have given the 
' ſtrongeſt proofs of their courage and zeal for 
the King's ſervice, We muſt add that the 
Indians have always waged war at their own 
expence, without any pay, or being indemnt- 
fied. They thought they were ſufficiently paid 
; with the honour of ſerving his majeſty, and 
were glad that they had it in their power 'n 
+ | | make 
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make this acknowledgement for the privileges 
he was pleaſed to grant, asa reward of their zeal 
and fidelity. | . 
It muſt be owned however, that in order 
to ſucceed in the field they muſt have Spaniſh + 
_ officers to head them, as they neither know 
how to put themſelves in order of battle, or 
how to keep it. Their way is to ruſh on the 
enemy all together, with great outcries and 
howling dreadfully. This might perhaps do, 
were they only to engage other Indians. But 
they muſt be more cautious againſt Mameluſſes 
and Europeans. They have prudent and ex- 
perienced officers ſent them in time of war, 
who train them up for ſome days before they 
lead them to battle. After this they do won- 
ders, and fight like lions. The Portugucſe 
found it ſo in the year 1680. This event is 
too glorious to the brave Indians, to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. | 
The Portugueſe in the year 1679, under the 
conduct of Don Emanuel de Lobos, had ſeized 
the poſt where the colony of the B. Sacrament 
is at preſent. The river La Plata forms here 
a port capable of harbouring a great number 
of ſhips and ſheltered from contrary winds by 
the Iſland of St. Gabriel, which ſtands over 
againſt this harbour. While D. Joſeph de 
Barro, Governor of Buenos Ayres, Kept diſ- 
patching expreſſes one after another to Lobos, 
to be informed directly by him what the 
Portugueſe meant, the latter had all the leiſure 
1 they 
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they wanted, to raiſe a fort well provided with 
artillery and to hold out a long ſiege. 

Barro, though ſome thing too late, found 
he had been duped, and reſolved to be even 
with Lobos. The Corregiders of the Reductions 
had orders to raiſe immediately an army of 
Indians. In eleven days three thouſand three 
hundred Indians well equipt were ready do 
march. They brought with them four thou- 
ſand horſes, four hundred mules, and two hun- 
dred oxen, to draw the artillery. This ſmall 
army in a ſhort time came ſix hundred miles, 
which is reckoned to be the diſtance from the 
Reduction to Buenos Ayres, 

The Indians made no doubt of meeting an 
army of Spaniards, who would find their ac- 
count in the four. thouſand horſes they brought. 
But all the Governor's forces amounted only 
to three hundred, including the Spaniſh foot, 
Negroes, and Mulattos, that joined the Indians. 
To complete their diſtreſs, there were but two 
hundred muſkets, and ſome broad ſwords, to 
diſtribute among them. The Indians were on- 
ly armed with their ſlings, bows and arrows, 
and their clubs. The Inaian militia was not 
then upon the footing it is at preſent. 

But however the ſiege of the fort built by 
the Poriugueſe was reſolved on; and the Go- 
vernor nominated D. Foſeph de Vere to com- 
mand the ſiege. This general, being deter- 
mined to ſtorm the fort, drew up his forces in 


a very ſingular manner. The four thouſand 


horſes 
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horſes without riders formed the van. The N- 
dians came next led up by Spaniſh Officers. The 
three hundred regular foot made up the rear. 
D. Jeſeph imagined that the horſes would ſerve 
as a rampart to his forces, and that after the 
firſt diſcharge of the artillery againſt the ven, 
the Indian militia might eaſily ſcale the work, 
and get poſſeſſion of the 7 erre-plain, 

This order of battle could only end in the 
defeat of his army. The Indians ſaw the dan- 
ger; they halted, and repreſented to the Ge- 
neral, that the horſes frightened by the fire and 
noiſe 'of the Cannon would certainly fall back 
on the troops, and would throw them into diſ- 
order and confuſion, and that taking this way 
to work would be only yiclding the WL to 
the enemies. 

D. Joſeph approved of their opinion, and or- 
dered the horſes to be withdrawn, and ſet aſide. 
Then the Indians reſumed their march, and ar- 
rived under the walls of the fortreſs with ſur- 
ptiſing ſilence and order. He had forbid any 
of the ſoldiers ſtirring, till the firing off a piſ- 
tol gave notice for the aſſault to be made on 
the place. Mean while an Indian had the cou- 
rage to ſcale the walls and get up to the plat- 
form; and finding the centry aſleep, he cut off 
his bead, and was about doing as much for the 
reſt, when he was fired upon. The Indians 
taking this to be the ſignal agreed on, ſcrambled 
up all of them with the greateſt intrepidity to 
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the terre- plain, and helped the Spaniards to come 
up after them. The Portugueſe made a ſtout 
reſiſtance for ſeveral hours, animated by the 
example of D. Emanuel Galban their Comman- 
der. This brave officer performed prodigies of 
valour; but at length overpowered by num- 
bers, and covered over with wounds, he fell 
down dead on the walls of the place. They 
ſaw with wonder and ſurprize his Lady fight- 
ing ſword in hand by his fide, It was to no 
purpoſe for the Spaniards to offer an honoura- 
ble retreat to this Heroine ; ſhe would hearken 
to no terms, but was wholly actuated by her 
affection to her huſband, and fought to the laſt 
breath. The beſieged ſeeing the fort covered 
with the dead, or the dying, begged quarter, 
But as the Indians did not underſtand Portu- 
gueſe, and thought they were engaged with the 
Mameluſſes of Braſil, did not give over ſlaying 
the enemies, till they received orders from the 
: Spaniſo chiefs. On the ſide of the victors 
in this memorable action no one gave more 
ſignal proofs than the Cacique Don Ignatius 
Landau. He ſaw his men diſpoſed to Joſe 
ground at the beginning of the engagement, 
and reſtored them to their ſormer intrepidity 
much more by his example than his words. 
The military ſtores, fortifications, and ſlaves 
were ſeized for the King. The reſt 'of the boo- 
ty was aſſigned by found of trumpet to the 
Indians as a reward of their bravery. Theſe 
good people fell on the proviſions they found 
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in the place, and took the knives, ſciſſors, and 
other trifles, and the cloaths of the ſlain; while 
the Spaniars carried off at their eaſe the ſilver, 
gold, jewels, and what was moſt valuable. 
Two hundred Portugueſe loſt their lives in the 
action; the reſt were made priſoners with their 
General D. Emanuel Lobos. On the victorious 
ſide, ſix Spaniards only and thirty Indians were 
killed. The wounded were in greater number. 
Four Miſſionaries at the Governor's requeſt 
accompanied the Indians in this dangerous ex- 
pedition. During the battle they were taken 
up with hearing the confeſſions of thoſe who 
were dying, and afterwards gave all their at- 
tendance promiſcuouſly to the wounded on 
both ſides. This victory raiſed the reputation 
of the Indians to a high degree. The Vice- roy 
of Peru, and the Governors of the provinces 
and towns, thought they were obliged to write 
to the court of Madrid on this important event. 
At the ſame time they inſinuated how neceſſa- 
ry it was to ſend to, and to maintain Jeſuit 
Miſſionaries in thoſe parts; that nothing could 
be of greater ſervice to the Monarchy, than to 
ſecond the zeal of theſe fathers in - eſtabliſhing 
new Reductions, and that all their enterpriſes 
were both a credit to Religion and: an advan. 
tage to the State, Many other memorable ex- 
ploits are related of theſe. good Indians, whom 
nothing can withſtand, when they are to fight 
for the intereſt of a Prince to whom they.. have 
choſen to be ſubject. In 1735 four thouſand 
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marched again to ſerve his catholic Majeſty 
againſt the Portugueſe, Six thouſand more un- 
dertook a long journey to eſcort the new Go- 
vernor the court had ſent to the city of the 4/- 
ſumption, at that time greatly diſturbed with 
inteſtine diſſenſions, but which do not come 
within my ſubject. It ſhall fuffice to obſerve 
that the preſence of the Indians enabled the 
Governor to reſtore peace and tranquility with 
much leſs difficulty. 
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CH 1 4 p. XIX. 


The love and reſpect the Indians have for their 
 Miſſienaries. 


T HAT one may form a juſt idea of the 
reſpe& and love the Neophytes bear to 
their Miſſionaries, it would be neceſſary to have 
made ſome ſtay in Paraguay. And indeed it is 
hard to determine whether theſe ſentiments are 
a greater honour to thoſe who have them, or 
to the objects of their affection and veneration. 
The ſervants of God could never have gained 
the hearts of the Indians, if the example of the 
greateſt virtues united in their perſons had not 
recommended them, and the luſtre of a thou- 
fand heroic actions had not raiſed a general ad- 
miration. And the Indians on their ſide could 
not have that great affection for their Miſſiona- 
ries without a heart, that can be moved, and 
58 naturally diſpoſed to be grateful. 
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From the time the Indians hear, that a ſreſn 

ſupply of Miſſionaries is arrived from Europe, 
the contention is, and it is carried on with great 
earneſtneſs and zeal, who ſhall have the honour 
of going to receive them at Buenos Ayres, and 
of eſcorting them to their reſpective deſtinati- 
ons. One cannot expreſs the joy and reſpect 
they ſhew at their firſt arrival into the Redui- 
ons, nor their readineſs and humility in ſubmit- 
ting to the penalties impoſed on them, when 
they have committed any conſiderable: faults. 
On theſe occaſions the Caciques and captains of 
the Nation are the readieſt in ſetting examples 
of ſubmiſſion to the reſt. 

Some years ago a troop of Savages formed a 
deſign againſt the life of Father Anthony Ruiz, 
Theſe barbarians propoſed to make a delicious 
meal of his body: for, faid they, it muſt be 
exquiſitely nice, as the Jeſuits ule ſalt in Para- 
guay, as well as in Europe; whereas the Indians 
eat their meat without this kind of ſeaſoning. 

VD pon this the Savages took the opportunity of 
a dark night, and came into the Reduction where 
Father Ruiz was, and ſought for him every 
where. A Neophyte, who diſcovered them and 
their deſign, ran in all haſte to the Miſſiona- 
ry's, and taking his cloak and broad brimed 
hat went to ſhew himſelf in this attire to the 
barbarians, with this perſuaſion that they would 
take him for F. Ruiz, and that by their dil- 
charging their fury againſt him, the Miſſiona- 
ry would eſcape their hands. In reality, as ſoon 
45 
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as the Indian appeared, the Savages let fly a 
ſhower of arrows againſt him. But by a kind 
of miracle not one hit him, and God did not 
permit the generous Neophyte to fall a victim 
of. his zeal and charity, In the mean.time the 
other Neophytes having notice of what was. 
doing, came armed out of their houſes, and in- 
ſtantly diſperſed the enemy. This inſtance 
alone ſuffices to ſhew, how much the Miſſio- 
naries are beloved by their Neophytes. Many 
more examples of this nature can be produced. 
But this affectionate love after all has nothing 
that is ſurpriſing, when one conſiders the mo- 
tives, on which it is grounded. Every Indian, 
Jet him reaſon never ſo little, is very ſen- 
fible of the wretched former condition of his 
forefathers, and perhaps of his own, when he 
led the life of a brute in the woods. He has 
conſtantly before him too lively a repreſentation 
of that animal life in thoſe Indians, whom, as 
yet, they have not been able to draw from their 
barbarity and infidelity. He knows, that if 
he enjoys the advantages of civil ſociety, that 
if he has renounced theſe ſhocking meals, where 
the fleſh of his fellow creature was the favou- 
rite diſh, in fine, that, if he ſpends his days in 
peace and content, he owes theſe bleſſings to 
the care of the Miſſionaries, But however great 
theſe may be thought, there is another infinite- 
ly ſuperiour and of greater power to make the 
Indians acknowledge their obligations to the 
Miſſionaries, I mean the knowledge of the 
| F true 
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true God, and the happineſs of living in the 
true and holy Religion, out of which no one 
can be ſaved, Theſe new chriſtians look on 
their Paſtors, as the inſtruments which the Al- 
mighty has emplayed to make them happy in 
this life, and to direct them to the poſſeſſion of 
their chief happineſs in dd. 
A good capacity, regularity of manners, and 
a molt exemplary life, are the valuable advan- 
tages, that diſtinguiſh the Fathers. of the Soci- 
_ ety of Jeſus in all parts. They find means ta 
preſerve theſe treaſures amidſt the pleaſures and 
the corruption, of Mexico and Peru. And the 
world is unanimous in giving them the ſame 
teſtimony on this head. The care they take in 
Paraguay more perhaps than elſewhere, to do 
nothing that may. diſedify their converts, in- 
creaſes their veneration for them. The people 
have. always their eye open to obſerve their be- 
haviour ; and as mankind is ever ready to take 
_ offence at the.leaſt failing, on the contrary 
whatever they find is virtuous and edifying 1n 
theſe fervent religious men, makes the deepeſt 
impreſſion in their favour. While an Indian 
ſees them ſo devout and recollected at the altar, 
ſo patient in their labours and fatigues, and in 
the troubleſome tediouſneſs which is inſeparable 
from their miniſtry ;. ſo retired, and never ſeen 
out of their church or houſe, unleſs to admi- 
niſter the Sacraments, or to viſit the ſick, and 
which they never do without being accompani- 
ed by the Infirmarians, or thole, who take I 
it 
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of the ſick, and are conſtant witneſſes to all 
their actions; laſtly, ſo aſſiduous about perſons 
departing from this life; he imagines, that he 
ſees angels come from heaven. 

Another prevailing motive to gain the af- 
ſections of the Indians, is the daily and earneſt 
endeavours of the Miſſionaries to make life ſti]! 
more eaſy and agreeable to their Neophytes. 
. So many arts as they have taught them by their 
own practiſing the meaneſt and moſt toilſome 
trades, by undertaking the hardeſt work to in- 
fpire the Indians with a love of induſtry, are 
proofs not at all equivocal of charity. In a 
word every one is amazed with their indefa- 
tigable care to prevent any innovations, which 
the Spaniards would introduce, and which have 
a tendency to reſtrain their liberty, or leſſen 
the privileges granted to the Redu#7tions. 

The very Infidels are ſenſible of the care of 
the Miſſionaries, who come in ſearch of them 
through a thouſand dangers, and make no dif- 
ficulty to own, that it is not a temporal intereſt 
that brings the preachers of the goſpel into their 
foreſts in queſt of them, but merely the deſire 
of procuring their happineſs. — 

We have the memoirs of a Spaniſh Canon, 
or Prebendary, who lived a long time in the 
Redufions. I have extracted thence ſeveral 
particulars for the compoſing of this relation. 
This eccleſiaſtic had been for ſome years an eye 
- witneſs and admirer of the apoſtolic labours of 


Father Francis Diaz, and of the innumerable 
converſions 
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converſions which he wrought. The Canon 
ſays, that this zealous Miſſionary made an ex- 
curſion one day to ſome rows of huts adjacent 
to his Reduction, where Infidels lived, and*who 
at that time were viſited by a contagious dif- 
temper, with a deſign of gaining over to God 
their unhappy fouls, as it really happened af- 
terwards, Some ſavage nations that chanced 
to be in the neighbourhood had a mind to take 
the advantage of their melancholy ſituation, 
and having made their way thither merely to 
be glutted with human fleſh and blood, they 
ſlaughtered thoſe that were not infected, cut them 
in pieces, and, intended the ſame treatment for 
F. Diaz. An Indian, who found means to 
_ eſcape, brought news of what was doing to the 
Reduction of St. Francis Xavier, and informed 
them of their deſigns. F. Francis Diaz was their 
pariſh-prieſt. The Neophytes immediately took 
up arms and flew to the aſſiſtance of their Miſ- 
ſionary. Though the place was at a great diſ- 
tance, they came up very ſoon with the Infi- 
dels, and without loſs of time attacked them 
with ſuch bravery, that they mace many pri- 
ſoners, The reſt ſought their ſafety in a ſpee- 
dy flight. The victors, to be revenged of theſe 
batbarians, and to deter all others from ſuch 
attempts, were for hanging up their priſoners, 
and would leave them hanging on the trees. 
They were upon the point of executing their 
deſign, when F. Diaz came and interceded for 


theſe unfortunate creatures, and obtained by 
many 


many intreaties that they ſhould be given up 
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to him. He treated them with all poſſible 
Kindneſs, and after he had inſtructed them in 
our holy Religion, he ſet them at liberty. The 
Infidels were ſo ſtruck, when they ſaw ſo much 
tenderneſs and generoſity in the perſon they 
intended to treat as their moſt implacable 
enemy, that after they got home they became 
themſelves zealous preachers of the goſpel, 
They came ſoon after with their whole nation 
to throw themſelves at Father Diaa's feet, and 
to beg moſt earneſtly that he would admit them 
to baptiſm ; that they were determined to live 
under his direction, and to embrace the faith 


of - Chriſt. They accordingly received holy 
baptiſm after they had gone through proper 


trials, and lived after, like good and fervent 


"chriſtians. 


Thus true charity triumphs over all hearts. 


The violence and tyranny that is uſed to ſub- 


due the Indians by ſome, who trample on di- 
vine law, and the wiſe ordinances of their Ca- 
tholic Majeſties, ſerve only to alienate Infidels, 
and to-give them the greater horror of chriſti- 
anity. Theſe meaſures have more than once 
made religion loſe conqueſts, that ſeemed ab- 
ſolutely certain. 

When the Jeſuit Miſſionaries penetrated firſt 
into the vaſt Province of Chiaco, ſituated be- 
twixt the river Salado, Virmiglio, and the Rio 
Grande, they ſucceeded ſo far as to found ſome 
Redu#tions, Many of them ended their days 

| afterwards 
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afterwards by dying glorious martyrs, which 
happened upon an occaſion I am going to re- 
late. A few Spamards from intereſted views, 
undertook the ſetting up of Commanderies in this 
Province, under the ſpecious pretext of eſta- 
bliſhing the power of the King of Spain on a 
more ſolid foundation. They ſoon began to 
oOppreſs the Indians, and to haraſs: them every 
way. What was the conſequence ? The Neo- 

ytes rebelled and revolted from their religion 
and the King of Spain. They retired into the 
heart of the Country to live at liberty, as they 
did before amongft the Savages. They con- 
ceived ſuch an averſion to chriſtian religion, 
and thoſe who profeſſed it, that from that time 
they could never be brought to that double 
obedience which they had renounced. Within 
theſe few years the hopes of bringing them again 
to embrace chriſtianity were renewed; The 
Miſſionaries have even formed already two or 
three ſmall Colonies of Neophytes in thoſe quar- 
ters. | 

The fame diſorder and confuſion was ſeen 
ſome years ago in that immenſe tract of South 
America called Magellanica, Father Nicolas 
Maſcardi, an ITalian Jeſuit, and a fervent Mil- 
fionary, who died afterwards a martyr of the 
faith he preached, had begun the converſion of 
the people, who inhabit thoſe parts. Some 
Spaniſh officers took it into their thoughts, that 
it would be better- to conquer the Nation by 
force of arms, than to gain them by lenity, 
2 ü and 
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and more to the purpoſe to make ſlaves, tha- 
chriſtians. The Jadians full of indignation to 
find that they were uſed like enemies contrary 
to their expectation, renounced chriſtianity, 
mafſacred their Miſſionary, and retired into their 
woods and caverns at a greater diſtance than 
ever. 

It muſt be owned, and is confeſſed. by Fray- 
tis Coreal in his voyages, though he appear in 
other reſpects extremely adverte to the Jeſuits, 
that theſe Fathers of all perſons are the moſt 
Proper to ſpread the catholic faith among ink- 
del nations. Nothing comes up to their pati- 
ence, their prudence, their addreſs, in gaining, 
civilizing, and governing the ſavage people of 
America. The following inſtance will ſtand as 
a farther proof of what I advance. 

Some Nations that live along the banks of 
the river Monday, which falls into the Parana, 
ſhewed an inclination to receive baptiſm, and 
ſent a deputation to D. Fauſtino de las Caſas a 
religious of the order of Mercy, or redemption 
of captives, and Biſhop of the Aſumplion, to 
beg he would ſend Miſſionaries into their parts. 
The Prelate was a perſon, who meant very well, 
but laboured under ſome degree of prevention 
againſt the Jeſuits ; he granted two or three 
very virtuous prieſts to theſe Infidels, and they 
at firſt ſucceeded very well among the Indians. 
But they ſoon found that their flock began to 
diſperſe and their hopes vaniſh. The Prelate 


more jcalous of his conqueſt chan ever, ſent off 
the 


* 
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the Dean of his chapter to thoſe barbarians, 
The Dean was the moſt able, exemplary, and 
difintereſted perſon of his clergy ; he ſucceed- 
cd no better than the firſt, and could not fix 

the inconſtancy of the Indians. 

Upon this the Biſhop had recourſe to. the 
Provincial of the Jeſuits, and begged that he 
would engage ſome of his ſubjects to undertake 
a commiſſion of this great importance, and 
which was attended with ſo many difficulties. 
The Prelate ſaid in his letter to the provinci- 
al, that the Fathers of the Society being called 
in an eſpecial manner by the divine Majeſty to 
the propagation of the chriſtian faith, and par- 
ticularly choſen of the almighty, were alſo gift- 
ed with a particular grace to ſucceed in ſuch 
enterpriſes, as it evidently appeared. by ſo many 
nations they had brought together, and united 
under the laws of the goſpel. 

The Provincial, to {econd the views of the 
Prelate, made choice of two of his ſubjects, 
whom a long experience had taught the moſt 
proper means to prevail with infidel nations. 
Theſe Miſſionaries inſtead of making a long ſtay 
among the Indian neighbours of the ſumption, 
carried the light of the goſpel into the inmoſt 
receſſes of the moſt diſtant foreſts, and were 
ſoon in a condition to found a Reduction that 
conſiſted of two or three thouſand fouls. This 
ſettlement gathered daily more and more ſtrength, 
and opened the way for the converſion of the other 
Infidels who ſeemed at firſt to have been neglecked. 

God has not been more ſparing of his bleſ- 
N | ſings 


* 
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ſings on the pains taken by theſe unwearied 
labourers in their new miſſions. Religion gains 
ground daily in the large Province of Chaco, 
and among the Chiguitos and Chiriguanes, The 
fierceneſs of the latter cauſed the Spaniards to 
look upon them as a Nation never to be tamed ; 
and even to this preſent time no perfect account 
could be had of their Country, by reaſon of the 
frightful mountains, and impenetrable foreſts 
that cover it. But the College which the Je- 
ſuits have lately built at Tarica is of great ſer- 
vice to make the converſion of the Chiriguanes 
_ eaſier; and there are flattering hopes that in 
time they will ſubmit to the yoke of the goſpel. 
From the cloſe of the laſt century they reck- 
oned in the Country of the Mexes eight or nine 
chriſtian Colonies, and above thirty thouſand 
baptiſed Indians. Theſe Nations ſituated un- 
der the tenth degree of fouthern latitude, in the 
neighbourhood of the river Guapai, border up- 
on other Nations, whoſe names -are ſcarce 
known. The laſt are ſtill in the darkneſs of 
Idolatry ; but it is very probable that they 
would open their eyes to the light of the gol- 
pel, if the Society of Jeſus had a ſufficiency of 
Miſſionaries to ſupply ſo many different parts 
of the new world. Nothing ſeems impoſſible 
to their zeal and charity. 
Father Cyprian Baraze was the firſt, who took 
in hand the converſion of the Moxos about the 
year 1675. To bring the Moros under the o- 
bedience of Jeſus Chriſt required his invincible 
courage and patience, He himſelf drove 2 
Lima 
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Lima to this new miſſion a numerous herd of 
horned Cattle, which being greatly multiplied 
ſince, has proved of great Tervice to the Coun- 
try. He alſo diſcovered after many attempts 
a much ſhorter paſſage by the Cordillera moun- 
tains to the city of Lima. In fine he founded 
by himſelf the three Red»#tons of our Lady of 
Loretto, of the B. Trinity, and St. Francis 
Xavier. After he had opened ſo promiſing and 
ſo ample a field for the zeal of other evangeli- 
cal labourers, many came in, to enlarge and to 
ſecure the kingdom of God in thoſe parts. 
This miſſion is at this time the moſt flouriſh- 


ing in South America. 


Father Cyprian Baraze not ſatisfied with all 
this ſucceſs, went over to other nations to 
preach the goſpel, and reached the Country of 
the Baures, who at firſt ſeemed to reliſh his in- 
ſtructions; but this appearance of docility did 
not continue long, The MiMonary was maſ- 
ſacred by this perfidious people the ſixteenth of 
September, 1702, and thus put a glorious pe- 
riod to his life, which for the ſpace of twenty- 


ſeven years he had adorned with a continued 


ſeries of truly apoſtolical labours. 


a 
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The Perſecutions raiſed through Envy againſt the 
Miſſionaries in Paraguay. 


HE credit of the Miſſionaries wat 
not be complete, if after ſo many labour s 
2 in 
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in behalf of chriſtian religion, they were not 
expoſed to the darts of envy, that hideous 
monſter, which delights in ſhedding its poiſon 
upon the brighteſt virtues, whereof the Miſſio- 
naries of the ſociety of Feſus have had but too 
much experience. Hence to finiſh their Eulo- 
gium, and complete this work, an account muſt 
be given of the hardſhips they have ſuffered, 
not only from heathens, and Savages, but 
trom certain perſons, who call themſelves ca- 
tholics, but have no other God beſides Intereſt. 
In effect, who are the authors of ſo many 
calumaious imputations, by which attempts 
have been made to defame the Miſſionaries ? 
Who are they, I ſay, but thoſe baſe ſlaves of 
cupidity, and who have been mentioned here 
more than once ? They only think of acquiring 
riches by all forts of means. If they wiſh 
the converſion of the Indians, it is not that 
they deſire to ſee great numbers of children 
added to the church, or to the ſubjects of his 
catholic majeſty ; all they hope for is to have 
a great number of ſlaves. The zeal of the 
Miſſionaries is an invincible obſtacle to the 
execution of their iniquitous deſigns. Upon 
this account they would if poſſible exterminate 
them all, or ruin them at leaſt in the opinion 
and confidence of his catholic majeſty, and 
of his miniſters, which theſe zealous ſervants 
of the church and the ſtate have fo juſtly de- 
lerved: in a word they would have the care 
of the Miſſions taken fram them. To this 
| effect 
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eſſect for more than a century they have not 
only made Mexico and Peru, but Spain, and 
even all Europe, ring with their clamours, ſaying 
that if the Jeſuits have founded ſo many Re- 
duftions in Paraguay, it was out of intereſted 
and ambitious views. 

To hear them talk, * Theſe religious men 
have made themſelves petty princes. They 
almoſt engroſs all the commerce of Paraguay, 
they and their friends have the whole profit. 
They are ſo wealthy and powerful, that in a 
few years they will be able to invade America. 
As they can give liberally, they know how to 
have the Governors at their devotion, They 
have often procured officers, that did not pleaſe 
them, to be diſmiſſed from their poſts. They 
perſuade the Indians, that to pleaſe God, they 
muſt conſecrate all that is moſt precious to the 
ſervice of the altar ; that they muſt generouſly 
lay at the feet of the ſacred miniſters the firſt 
fruits, or rather the beſt part of the products 
of the earth. They add that whenever the 
Indians go a hunting, it is for the Miſſionaries, 
and that the herb of Paraguay is gathered for 
them only, and the value of jt amounts to 
ſeveral millions; and what is much more, that 
they receive all the gold that is found mixed 
with ſand in the rivers, or taken out of the 
mines of Calchacos and Uraguay.” 

This is an abſtract of the defamatory reports 
ſpread about the world, either by word of 
mouth, or printed libels, againſt the — 

of 
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of Paraguay. Thus Cortal repreſents matters 
in his travels. But before we proceed farther, 
it is convenient to obſerve, that this traveller by 
his own confeſſion never went farther than 
Buenos Ayres ; that the name Coreal is a borrow- 
ed name, and a diſguiſe put on by the author, 
a common ſhift in uſe with dealers in calumny 
and impoſture; laſtly neither he, nor any ſuch 
as himſelf, have alledged, as yet, any parti- 
cular fact againſt the perſons whom they decry, 
or when they have, the fact has reſted on no 
other evidence than their bare word. Let all 
men of ſenſe judge, whether this be a ſufficient 
proof, when ſuch heinous imputations as thoſe 


Charged againſt the Jeſuits in Paraguay are 


the matter in debate. Not to copy atter theſe 
raſh perſons, I will advance nothing without 


clear proofs. 


I am not afraid of affirming with regard to 
the miſſions of Paraguay, (the only miſſions 
that I can give an account of, and of which I 
have certain informations,) that all the impu- 


_ tations I have ſummed up are mere calumnies, 


and deteſtable forgeries, ſuggeſted by envy 
and malice. What has been ſaid of the me- 
thod of Government in the Reductions, is e- 
nough to confute all the clamours of the ene- 
mies of the ſociety of Jeſus, and to diſperſe 
the phantom of ſovereignty aſcribed ro the 
Miſſionaries. The royal Corregidor, as I have 
already ſaid, and now repeat it, adminiſters 


All 
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All the Indians depend on the governors of the 
Provinces nominated by the King. Thele two 
points are more than certain. 

The Miſſionaries of Paraguay are only on 
the footing of curates, or pariſh Prieſts. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking they have no more authority, 
than pariſh Prieſts in the towns and villages 
in Europe. Can the docility of the {ndians 
with any juſtice be imputed as a crime to their 
teachers ? To change the hearts of barbarians, 
and make mildneſs and charity ſucceed to their 
former ferocity, to inſpire the love of chriſtian 
virtues, to maintain theſe happy diſpoſitions 
in them for a whole century, and in ſo many 
different places; is this the work of worldly 
ambition, or of the moſt edifying and irre- 
proachable zeal? This can be no problem 
to any one, that has the leaſt knowledge of 
mankind. 

As to the intereſted views fathered on the 
Miſſionaries, it is evident that the Indians pay 
them no tribute, nor tythes, nor firſt fruits. 
His catholic majeſty allows every year a con- 
ſiderable ſum for maintaining the Miſſionaries. 
The ſum is paid into the hands of the ſuperior 
of the Miſſions, who provides the Miſſionaries 
with all they want. This is the whole of their 
revenue. They receive now and taen ſome 
charities from the more wealthy and virtuous 
Spaniards, and chiefly when a new Redutticn 
is to be made. Theſe alms are laid out for 

| the 
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the relief of the indigent Indians, or to facilitate 
the converſion of ſavages. 

The Miſſionaries are maintained, as if they 
lived in colleges. They cannot diſpoſe of the 
leaſt thing without leave from their ſuperiors. 
After they have taken out of the allowance 
what ſuffices for their ſubſiſtance, the remainder 

| goes to make the poverty of the Indians a light- 
er burthen. The faithful pay no ſurplice fees, 
and give nothing at chriſtenings, marriages, 
or burials. The ſuperior of the Miſſions not 
| only provides all that.can be wanted, but alſo 
| ſends ſeveral bagatelles, which are known to 
- be very agreeable to the Indians, ſuch as needles, 
ſciſors, knives, fiſh-hooks, medals, pictures 
of devotion, c. The Miſſionaries would not 
enjoy the liberty they have in the exerciſes of 
their miniſtry, if they ſeemed to be in expect- 
ation of any advantage from the Indians. They 
would ſooner or later have perceived, that the 
Miſſionaries were in hopes of being benefited 
by them, and would have ſhewn much leſs re- 
gard for religion and its miniſters. 

Some would fain make the world believe, 
that the Indians bring quantities of gold. But 
this is another manifeſt impoſture, There is 

not any mine of any metal in all the Pro- 
vinces comprehended under the name of Para- 
guay. There is no end nor meaſure of the 
dreams that take their birth from the avidity 
of the Europeans with regard to theſe extended 
Fracts. If they ſee a mountain, they im- 


me- 
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mediately conceit it full of gold. A long lift 


of all the mines in Paraguay is to be ſeen in 

Coreal; but no one has yet got a ſingle grain 
of the metal ſo much deſired from theſe mines, 
to this day. Conſult the work called à relation 
of Guianna. No one has ever penetrated into 
this barbarous country ; thoſe who have come 
the neareſt, or who have been on the coaſt, 
have only ſeen ſome ſavages diſperſed here and 
there among the woods. The author of the 
relation juſt cited, will ſhew you their houſes 
and palaces filled with gold and ſilver vaſes. 

If gold mines were diſcovered in Paraguay, 
there would be an end of that felicity of the 


Indians, on which I have dwelt ſo long. No- 


thing could ſtop the Spaniards, they would ſpeed 
their way to theſe ſprings of wealth and opu- 
lence, and cloaking their own intereſt under 
the fair title of the intereſt of the ſtate, they 
would ravage and lay waſte all the chriſtian 


ſettlements, which hitherto have had poverty 


for their ſtrongeſt bulwark. 
As to the herb of Paraguay; here is what 


may be depended on as certain and out of diſ- 
pute The Indians are allowed to bring every 
year to Buenos Ayres, or Santa Fe, twelve 
thouſand Arrobes of this herb, worth at the 
current price four Piaſters an Arrobe, that is a 

uarter of a hundred. So that if the Indians 
would make the moſt of their permiſſion, they 
could only receive 48000 Piaſters (not 12000 
ſterling) from this branch of their commerce. 


Now 
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Now it is certain, that the Indians have ſcarce 
brought in yearly 6000 Arrobes of this herb, 
the value of which is at moſt but 24000 Pi- 
aſters, which beyond all doubt is not enough 
to diicharge the yearly tribute to the King. 
But perhaps the Indians have another mart for 
this herb? Letus know, where they have been 
known to vend this commodity, and to whom 
ſuch quantities have been delivered for ſo many 
years. For if fuch facts are advanced without 
any proof, it betrays an unbounded deſire of 
miſchief ; and is more a means to blacken ones- 
ſelf, than an adverſary. 

And therefore it is no wonder, that all theſe 
accuſations, laid ſo often before the court of 
Madrid, have always been without effect. The 
piety of the Kings of Spain was not to be ſur- 
priſed. And yet theſe accuſations, ſo often pro- 
ved to be falſe, have inceſſantly been renewed, 
and preſented in other ſhapes ; becauſe there 
has always been a number of perſons who 
ſought to be rich and have a number of ſlaves, 
whatever it coſt them. The Miffionaries have 


_ conſtantly oppoſed all that offered to break in 


upon the liberty, or ſtrike off the privileges, 
of their beloved Neophytes. And in this they 
are warranted by the ordinances of the catholic 
Kings, which forbid any Indian being made a 
ſlave. The Miſſionaries have hitherto prevent- 
ed the eſtabliſhing Commanderies in Paraguay, 
like thoſe in Tucuman and other parts. The 


court of Spain, in conſideration of ther preſſing 


3 inſtances, 
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inſtances, would never impoſe this intolerable 
ke on the Indians, who by their own choice be- 
came ſubject to Spain, and to the holy laws of the 
goſpel. Tho' this indulgent behaviour of the 
ſovereign is very equitable, it is not at all re- 
liſhed by men, who paſs into America with the 
proſpect of great fortune, which they hope 
to raiſe in a ſhort time. They have raiſed the 
greateſt ſtorms againſt the Miſſionaries, and 
have ſet every engine at work, to get them 
expelled from the Redudlions; knowing full 
weil, that it the ſhepherds are once diſperſed, 
it will be an eaſy matter to enter the ſheepfold, 
and commit all manner of outrages, without 
any danger of oppoſition from any perfon to 

their tyranny, | 
But all theſe calumnies have only ſerved to 
place the irreproachable conduct of the Miſ- 
fionaries in a ſtronger light. They haye often 

earneſtly intreated the Governors and Biſho 
to viſit the ReduZions, Theſe have yielded to 
their intreaties; they have gone through a 
regular courſe of law to examine the accuſati- 
ons brought againſt the Fathers, and they have 
found every thing turned out contrary to the 
information laid againſt them by ill minded 
| perſons. The authentic inſtruments of all theſe 
inquiries, made at the requeſt of the Miſſion- 
aries themſelves, are extant in the courts of 
Buenos Ayres, and the Aſſumption. All Spain 
has ſeen faithful copies ot theſe deeds ; and the 
letters wrote by the Prelates, and principal 
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Spaniſh Officers of the crown in America, in 
commendation of the Miſſionaries, and the wiſe 
government they have eſtabliſhed in the Re- 
duftions. Whoever is not blinded with paſſion 
mult own, that they have done the greateſt and 
moſt important ſervices to the church and the 
crown. However they have never been able to 
procure for themſelves the tranquility and quiet, 
which they have procured for ſo many nations. 
If they have had ſome little reſpite, it was only 
a ſhort lived truce. Another new ſtorm has been 
lately raiſed againſt them, of which I think it 
my duty to give an account, as I have had an 
opportunity of being thoroughly informed of 
the affair. 

In the year 1735 the Jeſuits of Paraguay had 
intelligence of an information ſent to the court 
of Spain in 1730 by D. Martin de Barua, Go. 
vernour of that Province, Several copies were 
handed about at Buenos Ayres, and very likely 
in Spain. The ſubſtance of this information 
was, that indeed the Indians ſaid they were ſub- 
3:&s of the Spaniſh monarchy, but that they 
were of no advantage to the King ; that the 
crown ſpent more upon them than it received 
from them ; that hereafter a more conſiderable 
tribute ſhould be exacted, and that they 
* ſhould be put under Spaniſh Corregiders, and 
that a free trade ſhould again be opened be- 
tween the Indian and Spaniſb towns. 

Berua hated the Jeſuits too much not to 


take this occaſion of painting them in the 
| blackeſt 
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blackeſt colours. The Miſſionaries perceiving, 
that the Governor intended to introduce in- 
novations very prejudicial to the Indiaus, and 
quite contrary to the well known intentions 
of his majeſty, oppoſed theſe meaſures all they 
could. Barua, enraged at their oppoſition, 
expelled them twice by force from their college; 
but they were always reinſtated by the expreſs 
orders of his catholic Majeſty. The informa- 
tion was fraught with heaps of baſe calumnies 
againſt thoſe Fathers. Among many other 
things it was ſaid, that they had more author- 
ity in Paraguay, than the King himſelf. And 
laſtly the coarſe impoſtures that Coreal had ſtuf- 
fed his voyages with thirty years before, were 
repeated word by word, 

The mine was diicovered in the manner we 
have mentioned, and F. James d' Aguilar, 
Provincial of the Jeſuits in Paraguay, drew 
up immediately an excellent memorial, which 
he ſent go his catholic Majeſty in oppoſition to 
Barua's. He refuted all his calumnious impu— 
tations without leaving his adverſary any poſſi- 
bility of making a reply. The whole ſtrength 
of his argument was directed to ſhow how ir- 
reproachable the Miſſionaries conduct had been 
Intherto, and how void of ſenſe the advice 
was, which Barua gave to the court. He de- 
monſtrated by authenticated facts, that if the 
Governor's advice was followed, the only effect 
it could have would be to make the converſion 


of the Indians impoſſible, and to drive thoſe 
back 
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back into infidelity whom they had brought 
over to the chriſtian religion. I have by me a 
copy of this memorial, for which I am obliged 
to the generoſity of the prince Cajetan Buon 
Campagno Duke of Sora, Lord ſteward of the 
houſehold to his majeſty of the two Sscilies. 
This nobleman was embaſſador from the King 
his maſter to the catholic King, when this affair 
broke out: As he was thoroughly convinced, 
that the accuſations laid againſt the Jeſuits 
were falſe, he made uſe of all his credit to hin- 
der the Miſſions of Paraguay being diſturbed. 
The Governour's information contained pal- 
pable contradictions, which F. “Aguilar took 
up with great ſtrength of reaſon. Here Barua 
pretended, that the Indians paid no tribute, there 
he allowed that they did, but that the tribute 
was not proportionable to the number of in- 
habitants. Theſe propoſitions were demon- 
ſtrated to be falſe by the memorial : for it was 
certain that the payment was regularly made 
every year ſince 1666, the year, when that tri- 
bute was firſt impoſed. Barua's ignorance in 
this point was inexcuſable, and perhaps much 
more for not knowing the privileges granted 
the Indians ſo often confirmed by the catholic 
Kings. Privileges by which the women in 
general, and the men under twenty, and thoſe 
paſt fifty, with ſuch as are lately become chriſti- 
ans, are exempted from paying the tribute. 
It muſt not be forgot that the Indians are to 
pay it in ready coin. As they have neither gold 
<4. nor 
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nor ſilver, nor any money, they are forced 
to bring their goods to the Spaniſb towns, di- 
ſtant above fix hundred miles, to get by the 
ſale enough to ſatisfy the King's demands. 
Theſe long journies are very expenſive; the 
catholic Kings have thought them a very con- 
ſiderable article and they deſerved ſome atten- 
tion from the Governour. | 

Barua will have the tribute doubled ; the 
Indians muſt pay two Piaſters inſtead of one; 
they muſt have Spaniſh Correg idors, like the o- 
ther Indians ſubjects to the Spaniſh monarchy. 
But it is anſwered, that a wide difference ought 
to be made betwixt Indians ſubdued by force of 
arms, and Indians of the Redufions, who have 
of their own free choice embraced chriſtianity, 
by the diligence and care of the Jeſuit Miſſi- 
onaries. Theſe Indians have freely ſubmitted 
to the Kings of Spain, on condition, to pay no 
more than the tribute of one Piaſter, to have 
liberty to chuſe their own officers themſelves, 
and to have the government veſted in the Re- 
duftions, like ſo many little republics, under 
the protection of the Kings of Spain. Hence 
it would be "unjuſt to alter their form of 
government, and to increafe their burthens, 
and more particularly, for that the Indians are 
obliged to ſerve the King in time of war, to 
work at the fortifications of the Spazih towns, 
and when thus employed they bear their own 
expences without any charge to the King for 
their ſuppart. This very article ſuffices to 
ſhew in the moſt ſenſible manner, the falſehood 
| advanced 
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advanced by the Governour, where he ſays, 
the Indians own no other maſters, but the 
Provincial of the Jeſuits, and the Miſſiona- 
TIES. . 
Who can in reality be ignorant of their 2 
readineſs to obey the viceroys, the Governours 
of Provinces, the Biſhops, and all the King's 
officers ? ©* Upon the leaſt ſign made by your 
„ Majeſty's Governours, ſays Father 4" Agui- 
lar, they with the greateſt eagerneſs leave 
& the country, to the number of five or fix 
e thouſand ; without any delay they go from 
* home, from their wives and families. They 
e themſelves find the neceſſary arms, if they 
have horſes they bring them, if not, they 
„ go on foot {ix or nine hundred miles, to 
« work, to fight, and if neceſſary, to die in 
« your Majeſty's ſervice. The Indians on theſe 
« occaſions receive no allowance or pay. 
« Where is the vaſſal on earth, that ſerves his 
« Lord in this manner? How then dare they 
** fay, that the Indians own no, other maſters 
% but the Provincials, and their Jeſuit pariſh- 
6 Prieſts ? | 
The Governours of the Provinces viſit 
« the Reductions from time to time, and al- 
„ ways find the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion to 
«© their orders. The officers of theſe diminu- 
* tive Republics go every year and preſent 
© themfelves to the ſame Governours to ob- 
. *© taintheir being confirmed in their reſpective 
* offices. Hence the reaſon which makes q 
e ſome Spaniards ſo averſe to the Indians is 
On | "ers ft 12 - ti 
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& this; they would have them not only ſubje& 
* to your majeſty, but to every Spaniard, even 
* to the ſervants and ſlaves of the Spaniards. 
e When a Spaniard, a Creole, a Meſtizo, * of 
& leſs than that, ſees an Indian who does not 
* cringe before him, or blindly humour all his 
“ fancies, he declaims againſt the poor Indian, 
& calls him a barbarian, a clown, that carries 
* jnſolence ſo far as to be wanting in the reſpect 
« due to a Spaniard, and is no ſubject to the 
“King, and owns no authority but that of his 
te pariſh Prieſt.” | 
Barua indeed allows, that putting a Spaniſh 
Corregidor over the Indians, would be running the 
hazard of an inſurrection. But he adds with a 
matchleſs aſſurance, that the Miſſionaries diſpoſe 
the Indians to revolt. But can he perſuade any 
perſon, that ſuch wiſe and religious men are - ca- 
pable of betraying thus the cauſe of their God, 
and their King? Can any one believe that they can 
come to this exceſs of wickedneſs, that to ſatisfy 
their reſentment they would be eaſy and content 
to ſee their ſpiritual children return to their 
woods, and to their former barbarity and infi- 
delity ? bee 
Father d“ Aguilar owns, that were an attempt 
made to change the ee the taking of 
ſuch a ſtep would probably, and very ſoon, be 
followed by a revolt. There have been but too 


7 he breed of Spaniards or Europeans with original A- 
mericaus. | a 


O many 
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the ſtandard of rebellion, and in conjunction 
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many inſtances of emotions and troubles cauſed 
by innovations of this nature, in the towns of 
the Aſſumption, Filla-rica, Corrientes, Santa Fe, 
and a thouſand other places. From the time 
that the Spaniards were for overcharging the new 
chriſtians, they ſaw them diſperſe, and become 
their moſt implacable enemies; they ſaw their 
own towns either plundered. and deſtroyed, or 
in a manner blocked up, for years together, 
All roads were infeſted, and an infinity of tra- 


vellers murthered. And this points out the 


true reafon why ſuch an extent of country even 
in the neighbourhood of the Spanih towns is 
at preſent uncultivated ; and indeed they ſcarce 
dare to ſtir out of the towns. 

. | Barua was of opinion, that the Indians of the 


Neductious ſhould be brought nearer to the towns, 


for that in caſe of a revolt they might be eaſier 
quelled. The ſtupidity of this advice appears 
immediately. The inſtances now.made, and others 
very recent, ſhew what ſucceſs may be expected 


from ſuch attempts. If the Spaniards could 


never ſubdue by force of arms ſo many extended 
Countries inhabited by barbarians in the Para- 
guay, nor bring the rebellious Indians to reaſon ; 


if the Spaniſ troops march but very, unwillingly 


againſt the Infidels, becauſe they find that they 
have not ſufficient forces to conquer the enemy; 
if in fine they have more than once repented that 
they have attacked them; what muſt the con- 
ſequence be, were all the Redu#ions to ſet up 
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with the Infidels to bring their whole force: a- 


#xinſt that handful of Spaniards which could be 
brought againſt them? 

Will they pretend that the Miſſionaries have 
ever been concerned in the commotions that have 
happened hitherto? But is it not well Known, 
that on theſe occaſions, the Miſſionaries have 
been the firſt victims of the enraged Indians? 
The maſſacre of their Miſſionaries has always 
been the firſt ſtep thoſe people, if they deſetve 
that name, have taken to their revolt. 

Barua further inſiſted, that a free trade might 
be opened between the Indians and the Spanizrds; 
that the Indians ſhould be allowed to ſell the 
produce of their country, and their manufactutes, 
to whom, and where they pleaſed. For the 
Indians have been this long time accuſtomed to 
ſend off to the Spaniſh ſettlements, the overptus 
of their cloths, tobacco, herb of Paraguay, hides; 
and ſkins, c. after they are provided with what 
they may want. All theſe effects are conſigned 
to the procurator general of the Jeſuit Miſſions 
aries. They are ſold or bartered to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and afterwards the whole is exactly 


accounted for to the Redut7ions, deducting firſt 


on the produce of the goods the tribute payable 
to the King; the remainder goes to purchaſe 
what he knows to be neceſfary and ufeful for the 
Indians, without reſerving the leaſt thing for his 
own = of 

*Tis ſeen immediately, that the quantity of 
the goods they trade in 2 the wk aol he 
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uſe that is made of the money ariſing from the 
lale, are not objects, that can eaſily eſcape the 
vigilance and zeal of the King's officers. And 
tis impoſſible they ſhould not know what they 
carry home, as well as what they have brought 
to market, 

In other reſpects, the exceſſive ſimplicity of 
the Indians cannot admit of allowing any con- 
tract to be made by them without the appro- 


bation of the Procurators general. When left 


to themſelves, © they. have been a hundred and 
a hundred times tricked by the Spaniards, who 
dealing with poor people, unacquainted with 
the value of their goods, have given them only 
a Piaſter, and often much leſs, for what was 
worth ten or twelve. 

The Spaniards would be extremely pleaſed with 
the liberty of frequenting the Redu#ions ; they 
would carry thither trifles of no value, glals 
beads, or ſuch like things, which they them- 
ſelves call baits. The immenſe profits the Eu- 
ropeans get by theſe bagatelles among the bar- 
barous nations of Aſia, Africa, and even of A- 
merica, is well known. If no oppoſition was 
made to the enterpriſes of ſome Spaniards, the 
Indians would be ſoon fleeced in the ſame manner, 
It has happened too often, ſays F. d' Aguilar, 
that the Indians have ſtolen horſes and mules, 
eyen thoſe that belonged to the public ſtock, or 
to the church, to exchange them for trifles thar 
a Spaniard has let them fee. Now this is the 
7 - , unjalt 
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unjuſt and dangerous trade which the Miſſion- 


aries deſired to prevent, as fathers and guardians 
of the people entruſted to their care; and they 
believe that your Majeſty's intention is the ſame. 
Thoſe who would have the commerce of the In- 
dians upon another footing than it is at preſent, 
are every one of them perſons who, without any 
ſcruple, would take an uncharitable advantage 
of their ſimplicity to cheat the Indians, and who 
look on what belongs to theſe poor people as 
derelict goods, which every Spaniard has a right 
to ſeize on. | 

But what deſerves more particularly your 
Majeſty's attention is that if the Spaniards were 

rmitted to treat immediately with the Indians, 
theſe would ſuffer irreparable damages from their 
ill examples abſolutely contrary to the morals 
and laws of chriſtianity. And moreover, that 
the Spaniards I ſpeak of would be ſure to propa- 
gate among the ReduZions pernicious maxims a- 


gainſt the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, By fre- | | 


quently moleſting and cheating the Indians, they 
would ſoon bring them to be as vexatious and as 
deceitful as themſelves. Nothing is left un- 
practiſed to decoy them into tlie Saniſb towns, 
They engage the huſbands to leave their wives, 
and the children to fly from their parents. Theſe 
they take when they can, and carry off per- 
ſons of all ages and both ſexes. Would to God 
we had never known by fatal experience what 


they are capable of. To prevent theſe evils, the 
O3 Spaniards 
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Saniards were forbidden to make any long ſtay, 
' when they paſſed through any Reduktion. This 
prohibition however does not concern the biſhop, 
governours, or their officers. Not long ago a 
lieutenant of your Majeſty's dragoens continued 
about a year in one of the Reductious, with four 
ſoldiers of the garriſon of Buenos Ayres, by order 
of the governour of the province D. Bruno de 
Zavola. He had been ſent to put ſuch arms as 
were neceſſary into their hands, to teach them 
the proper ule of them, and to prepare them for 
the expedition from Paraguay. 

Father d' Aguilar adds what has been fo often 
mentioned, and is confirmed by the moſt au- 
thentic atteſtations of the biſhops and governours, 
printed at Madrid, viz, that to communicate 
with the Spaniards is a contagious evil for the In- 
dians. If an infidel nation frequent the Spaniards, 
it is near an impoſſibility ro convert them, 

This has been found too true by experi- 
ence in all theſe Provinces. To hope to bring 
over to chriſtianity the Payaguas in Pa- 
raguay, the Charuas, the Calchaguis, the Abi- 
foues near Corrientes and Santa Fe, the Pam- 
pas, the Minuanes towards Buenos Ayres and the 
other Pampas ſettled in the country adjacent to 
Cordova, is to hope for the converſion of th 

WS.“ | 

What Careal ſays of the gold brought to the 
Miſſionaries, who recommend the contempt of 
 yoridly wealth to the Indians, has been already 

| | obſerved, 
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obſerved... This author, who has all the air of 
4 ſectary, tho* diſguiſed under the name of a 
Spaniard and a Catholic, goes on and ſays, that 
the zeal of the good Fathers redoubles when the 
time approaches to receive the tribute from the 
people, that they collect it after the Sermon, 
and take care to get all that is collected brought 
ſafely to be lodged in the Magazines of the 
Society. 

After F. d' Aguilar has drawn up in his memo- 
rial all the reaſons for hindring the deſtructive 
commerce which Barua openly favours, he af- 
firms without any fear of being contradicted, 
that if any oppoſition is made to this commerce, 
it is not with a view to obſtruct the Spaniards in 
the diſcovery -of thoſe chimerical gold mines, 
trumpt up by antient enemies of the Society; 
and which imaginary mines are ſtill the idols of 
ſome perſons blinded with intereſt and paſſion. 
Is it poſſible, that ſuch a great quantity of Gold 
as they publiſh ſhould not ſome where or other 
be betrayed by the brightneſs of the metal. Have 
not ſeveral juridical inquiries been made at the 
requeſt of the Jeluits themſelves on this account? 
Has not the world been convinced in proceſs of 
time, that the accuſations formed to this effect 
by ſeveral perſons againſt the Jeſuits were en- 
tirely calumnious ? Are not the ſentences paſt 
by your Majeſty's judges againſt the informers 
manifeſt proofs of what I advance? Tho? this 
gold ſhould not diſcover itſelf, it would have 
| O 4 | been 
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been infallibly diſcovered by ſo many Spaniards 
both eccleſiaſtics and ſecular, and perſons of ſo 
much wiſdom and zeal for the good of the ſtate, 
who have ſeen all the Reductions. To go farther, 
could ſo many Indians who go down the rivers 
in their floats, and who land in the Spaniſb towns, 
lo many fugitives, who, as may be well ſup- 
poſed, have been cloſely examined on the matter, 
would they all have been totally ignorant of 
. Nn Would none of them have reveal - 
ed it: 

Barua goes on with the accuſation. He charges 
the Miſſionaries with receiving the whole growth 
of the land, and the produce of their Manu- 
factories, without the Indians being allowed any 
thing but their cloathing. Calumnies, which 
can no ways be ſupported ; ſince it is evident 
that the Indians pay their Paſtors neither tribute 
nor tythes. And what is gathered from the 
Tupambae, or the land in common, is lodged in 


the public Granaries, and public Magazines. 


Thele public funds are employed for the pay- 
ment of the tribute, which the Indians, left to 
their ſloth and negligence, would never acquit ; 


and alſo to bear their expences, who are abroad 


in the ſervice of the Reduction, or of the King 
in war, or otherwiſe. And farther, to ſupply 


the Indians with the herb of Paraguay, tobacco, 
cotton, horſes, mules, horn-cattle, tools, arms, 


drugs; to ſupport the expences of the church, 


and keep it in repair; to relieye the fick ; not 
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to mention the meat given daily to the children, 


when they have done their days work. It is 


a calumny, F. d' Aguilar goes on, to ſay, that 
the Miſſionaries, inſtead of employing the reve- 
nues of the Tupambae in procuring what is uſeful 
for the Indians, make ule of thein to provide all 
the conveniences of life, to enrich their college, 
relations and friends, or to feed their- vanity. 
Let theſe ſharp ſighted people tell, whether they 


ever ſaw a Miſſionary with an equipage ſuitable 


to a wealthy and rich perſon; whether they 
have ſeen any of theſe Fathers, returning to their 
Colleges, or going from one part of the country 
to another, carry any thing with them, but a 
a pair of ſmall bags, or a little box, with a little 
linnen, or ſome cloathing ſuitable to their ſtate, 
and proviſions for the road. Has any one ever 
found at their death, any quantity of gold, bills 
of credit, rich furniture, or any thing of this 
nature.“ | 

In fine, to give freih proof of the Miſſionaries 
diſintereſtedneſs, Father d' Aguilar ſays, that the 
General of the Society of Jeſus has forbid in the 
moſt expreſs and ſtrong terms, that a ſuperior 
can uſe, all particulars, and even the Provincial, 
to appropriate any thing whatſoever from the 
public Magazines, or diſpoſe thereof otherwiſe 
than for the relief of the Indians, tho' it ſhould 
be by way of alms, or for pious uſes. The 
General has alſo forbid his ſubjects all palliated 
trafic, or any charity, from the lands of the Re- 
auctions, 


= 
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duftions, to poor Colleges. And in effect the 
condition moſt Colleges are in, in America, ſhows 
that the Gencral's orders are well obſewed. And 
the Biſhops, and Governours of the Provinces, 
confirmed this by their unſuſpected evidence at 
the court of Spain, 
It is not foreign to the purpoſe to obſerve, 
that the Governour accuſing the Jeſuits of ſ6 
many atrocious crimes, does not allege aſingle fact 
that he pretends to warrant, If all the imputa- 
tions he lays to the Miſſionaries were true, ought 
not a perſon in authority, as he was, to have 
been provided with ſufficient materials to convict 
them clearly ? He might have filled the country 
with ſpies, and got juridical informations drawn 
up, and thoſe backed with proper witneſſes, and 
inconteftable proofs. And yet nothing of this 
has been done; the information only offers to 
view a vague declamation unſupported by any 
ſolid proofs. There appears in every page, a 
man who ſpeaks and ſhews that he is carried 
away with paſſion ; and not a Governour of a 
Province, examining and diſcuſſing the affair 
with the wiſdom and gravity becoming his ſta- 
tion; nor making uſe of the helps his poſt could 
fupply. | 
Whilſt Barua ſtrove all he could to decry the 
Miſſionaries of Paraguay, ſome late converted 
nations revolted; for that they could not bear 
any longer the cupidity and pride of the Spa- 
niards. Theſe melancholy events were but too 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong a proof of the truth Father d Aguilar had 


advanced in his memorial. 
Nevertheleſs the Government found powerful 
rotectors at court; many adviſed the catholic 
King to exact a larger tribute from the Redut#i- 
ons. It was a ſure means to loſe the Indian Co- 
lonies in a ſhort time, and to increaſe ſtill more 
the hatred and animoſity of the ſavage Indians ; 
ina word, to confirm them in their perſuaſion, 


that the only deſign of making them chriſtians | 


was to make them ſlaves. 
But no Prince for this long time has been ſeated 
on the Spaniſh Throne, who has not profeſſed a 


ſingular piety, and a particular attachment to 
the duty of a chriſtian, Pbilip V. went on glo- 


riouſly in the footſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſ- 


ſors. He ſaw all the injuſtice of the counſels 
ſuggeſted to him by ſome perſons, and that he 
could not follow them without a great prejudice 
to religion, and to the ſtate, which in many oc- 
caſions had received great aſſiſtance from their 
important ſervices. In fine, F. 4 Aguilar's me- 
morial made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the King, 
that he forbid under the ſevereſt penalties mo- 
leſting henceforwards the Indians and their zea- 
lous Paſtors. 5 | 
And thus ended this affair, which brought the 
| Reduttions to the very brink of ruin. God only 
knows what is to be. There is room to hope, 
that nothing will ever weaken the true zeal which 
inflames the hearts of the catholic Kings, to pro- 


| mote 
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mote the converſion of infidels. Theſe Princes 
will never ceaſe protecting the Miſſionaries of 
the ſociety of Jeſus, who expole themſelves to ſo 
many hardſhips and labours, without ſparing 
even their lives in the occaſion, to advance the 
glory of God, the ialvation of ſouls, and to in- 
ſpire into the people a due ſubmiſſion to their 


lawful ſovereigns. 


Ms. 
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Father Cajetan Cattameo. 


Dear Brother, 
Buenos Ayres, 18 May, 1729. 


and I lay hold of the firſt leiſure mo- 
ments to Siſchange my promiſe of giving you an 
account of our voyage. It has been very proſ- 
perous; and tho* we have gone thro' many hard- 
ſhips that are unavoidable 1n tedious 1 
all agree that we are very well off. 
Laſt year on Chriſtmas Eve we ſet ſail 8 
the road of Cadiz. We Miſſionaries, fourſcore 


in number, went on board two frigates. We 


had with us a Patache, or Pinnace of twenty guns, 
and an advice boat, that kept us company for 
fear of falling into- the hands of pirates, and 
was to go in conſort with us to the Canarzer, and 
then to make for Carthagena, 

We 


W E are at. laſt arrived ſafe at Buenos Myres; 
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We ſoon loſt ſight of land by a favourable 
but too briſk a gale. This gave from time to 
time ſuch. violent toſſes to the veſſel, that we 
could hardly keep our feet. An unguarded Sai- 
lor fell overboard. We had the diverſion to ſee 
him ſwim like a fiſh, without lofing the pipe he 
had in his mouth. He got on board again by 
the help of a rope, which we threw out. Tho' 
we could carry but little ſail with this violent 
wind, we were in ſiglit of the Canaris in five 
days. A contrary wind which aroſe at that time 
obliged us to keep tacking about till the Epipha- 
ny, when we caſt anchor in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, a town in the Iſland of Tenerif. We made 
ſome ſtay there, both to lay in proviſions, water, 
maſts, and the like, and to give time to ſome 
families of the Carories to come on board the 
Pinnace. Theſe families were deſtined to po- 


pulate-a Colony that is now ſettling by his Ma - 


jeſty's orders near the mouth of the great river 
Plata, in a place called Monte Video, of which 
I: ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another 
N. ; X | 
15 e met with all manner of civilities from the 
French Conſul during the few days we ſtaid in 
the bay of Santa Cruz. He was particularly ac- 
quainted with father Zerome Herran, Procurator 
of the Miſſions of Paraguay, who came with us 
and was our Superiour. The Conſul's civility 
_ was not to F. Herran alone; we all had a 
mare in his kindneſs; and he ſent us refreſh- 
ments of all forts. . 
No] The 


** 
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The Biſhop of Santa Cruz was out upon the 
viſitation of the Iſland of Palma. But the Se- 
eretary of the Dioceſs, who knew the ſentiments 
of the Prelate with regard to our Society, ſhewed 
us all poſſible kindneſs and friendſhip. We ſpent 
a whole day aſhore, Four of the Fathers dined 
at the Biſhop's Palace. An 7ta/tan happened to 
be there, who is ſettled in the Iſland, and has 
a conſiderable poſt, The income of his place a- 
lone is very ſufficient to live decently at eaſe in 
that cheap Country ; but he is moreover con- 
cerned very largely in trade. As ſoon as he heard 
that there were ſome Halians among the Miſſio- 
naries, he came to us in all haſte, and with all 
the. demonſtrations of that gladneſs, which is 
uſually felt, when, after a long abſence from our 
native foil, we meet with Country- men. Tho? 
he had not told us that he was a Bo/ogneſe, his 
pronunciation diſcovered it ſufficiently; and 1 
do not think that in all Bologna there is a more 
voluble tongue than this Gentleman's. He would 
not leave us till we had promiſed to dine with 
him the next day. We kept our word, and he 
carried us to a very pretty country: box of his 
near the town. The entertainment was very 
magnificent. As the Gneſts were perſons that 
had read and travelled. much, the converſation 
proved very engaging. The entertaining and 
tacetious accounts thrown in by our Bulogneſe 
bindered it being more ſerious. For he is a moſt 
agreeable, as well as a polite genius. Aſter 
dinaer he ſhewed us round the town, which is 
. Gs Hi 2 ann Not 
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not very conſiderable ; the buildings are very low, 


excepting the houſes of ſome chief inhabitants 


of the Iſland, the convents, and the epiſcopal 


Palace, which is a handſome ſtructure enough. 


Night come on, and we quitted our amiable 
Italian with regret, who had entertained us ſo a. 
greeably. He even deſired us to take up our 
quarters with him, till the ſhips ſet ſail. But 
we could not accept this kind offer, He is called 
Gaſper Biondi de Conti; his mother is ſtill living, 
and his brother keeps up the name and the fami- 
ly at Bolagra. The ifle of Tenerif at a diſtance 
preſents the eye with nothing but heaps of moun- 
tains, and frightful cliffs. What is moſt re- 
markable, is the famous Pike, This name is 
given to a very high mountain ſituated in the 
middle of the Iſland ; and which on a fair day 
is ſeen near a hundred and fifty miles off at ſea. 
More than half of it is concealed from the fight 

by clouds, above which the high point or Pike, 
covered almoſt always with ſnow, riſes in the 
form of a ſugar loaf. The chicf wealth of the 
Iſland is tobacco, filk, and wine, well known 
and more eſteemed in Europe under the name of 
Canary. When we paſſed by, there were fifteen 
ſhips of different nations in the harbour, pre- 
paring for their return into Europe with cargoes 
LITE... .. — Bn ee | 
Several forts built along the coaſt guard it a- 
gainſt the Pirates of Barbary, that continually 
infeſt thoſe Seas; and in time of war againſt the 
European nations that are enemies to Sin. The 
De 8 Canaries 
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Canaries lie very convenient for trade. And here 
the ſhips bound for the Indies take the chief of 
their proviſions. | bp | | 

The People of the Canaries are always on their 
guard. While we hovered in ſight of the Iſland, 
before we could make the bay; the captain-gene- 
ral feared we might be enemies. Two French 
fail had joined us, and at ſome little diſtance ap- 

ared ſix more, all together had the appearance 
of a ſmall fleet: The Captain fired two guns, 
as a ſignal to the inhabitants to put themſelves 
under arms. The Canon of Laguna; another 
town further within-land, anſwered with as ma- 
ny guns. In a ſhort time four thouſand inhabi- 
tants armed with fire locks appeared along the 
coaſts, with ſome Spaniſb troops that garriſon the 
forts I have mentioned. They have ſtill ſome 
urguebuſes, or old faſhioned firelocks; that go off 
with a wheel, and which they uſe very. dexter- 
ouſly. After the uſual ſignals had declared who 
ve were, we ſaluted the citadel with eleven guns. 
There needed no more to put an end to their 
fears, and the militia was inftantly diſmiſſed. 

Nothing ſo tedious as being on ſhipboard, par- 
ticularly when a veſſel is detained in the harbour. 

But a freſh incident made it more diſagreeable. 

We had on board our frigate ſome troops that 
were ſent to Buenos Ayres; theſe were of two 
forts: the one old dragoons well diſciplined ; 
and the other new raiſed men, and not at all 
pleaſed with their deſtination. For. Paraguay has 
not near the credit in Spain, which Peru and 
E | Chili 
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Chili have. The new Recruits muſt needs 
a ſhore; but it was not thought at all proper, 
for fear of deſertion. Upon this a kind of mu- 
"tiny followed. Several jumped overboard and 
made for land. They were ſoon diſcovered and 
brought back. This diſpoſed them ſtill more 
to revolt. They had not irons enow on board 
for them, and the ſhip became a mere hel]. Be- 
ſides the diſcontented ſoldiers complained that 
no wine had been given them ſince their depar- 
ture from Spain. It was true, but this com- 
plaint was however groundleſs. No wine is ever 
given to ſoldiers on board Spaniſh veſſels, to pre- 
vent exceſs of drinking, and other diſorders. 
But when they are arrived at their term, the King 
allows them in money the value of the wine, 
that would have come to their ſhare in the 
_ paſſage, 

A wealthy Paſſenger thought he could pacify 
the ſoldiery, and gave them a barrel of Malm/e. 
But this had a quite contrary effect. The gſals 
had ſcarce gone round before they began with 

bitter inveCtives againſt their officers. Some of 
the moſt turbulent were caned, which contri 

buted to keep the reſt in awe for a while. Soon 
after they fell to quarrelling and fighting one 
with another. | Luckily for them, they had no 
arms. It is a wiſe cuſtom on board the Spaniſh 
veſſels, not to allow the ſoldiers ſwords, bayo- 
nets, or fire-arms, except ſuch as are upon duty 
on the forecaſtle, and quarter deck. If an ene. 
* my appears, the arms are” intinediately iind. 
* | _—_ about. 
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about. The dragoons were not concerned in the 
tumult ; and orders were given them to oblige 
the ſeditious to return to their duty. They ef- 
fectually diſcharged their commiſſion with cut- 
laſſes in their hands. But tranquility was not re- 
ſtored till we ſet ſail again on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary, | | 

We then reſumed our Novena's, and the uſual 
exerciſes of piety and devotion. It is not to be 
expreſſed how much good may be, and is really, 
done by zealous Miſſionaries on ſhip- board. 
Paſſengers, ſoldiers and failors, being under a 
neceſlity of hearing frequent ſermons, are often 
moved, and take a felolution to lead a better 
life. We had the comfort of ſeeing numbers, 


who ſincerely deteſted and expiated their fins by 
good general confeſſions. 


The twenty ſixth of January we were under the 
tropic of Cancer. About this time the black-guard 


began to ſhew themſelves. This name is given by 
the Spaniards to a ſet of people, who, having no- 


thing in Zurope, go for the Indies to try their for- 
tunes. But as they are not able to pay their paſ- 
ſage, they contrive to make a friend among the 
crew. The friend, notwithſtanding all the vigi- 


lance of the captain, brings them on board amidſt 


the crowds of people who bring in proviſions or 
goods ſome days before the ſhip's departure. 
They lie conceal'd among the bales, and live as 
they can till they are at a ſufficient diſtance at 
fea, When they are well aſſured there is no 
danger of the ſhip's putting back to reland them, 

7 they 
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they appear by degrees. The captain ſeeing 
theſe iupernumerary mouths, exclaims, ſtorms, 
and threatens to throw them overboard : they 
are ſure he will not do any ſuch thing, and hear 
him with patience; - Theſe adventurers are very 
commonly found on board : Yet there is not a 
captain that goes off, but is ſatisfied that he has 
his vigilance kept out theſe interlopers. 
Tho” we were in the torrid zone we had ſome 
feeling of winter, either from the ſun's being in 
the South Declination, or from a very ſharp 
wind. Spring came on at once, and we were 
ſome nine or ten degrees off the Equator. We 
ſoon felt a hot ſummer, and the heats continued 
till we paſſed the tropic of Capricorn. Then it 
was autumn with us, and we made Buenos Ayres 
in that feaſon. Thus in three months time we 
went thro? all the ſeaſons of the year. ; 
But to proceed in'order, a pretty favourable 
wand carried us on towards the Line. We made 
two Novena's one to St. Joſeph, and the other to 


St. Anthony, to obtain through their interceſſion 


_ the favour of eſcaping thoſe diſmal calms, of 
twenty, thirty, or ſometimes forty days, which 
often ſurpriſe ſhips on both ſides of the Equator, 
to the ſeventh or eighth degree of latitude. When 
you come near the equator the wind falls at once, 
and the ſhip makes no way without the help of 
ſome guſts of wind, called by the Spaniards, 
Turboradas. Theſe are hurricanes that riſe ſudden- 
ly, and are accompanied uſually with rain, thun- 


dier, and lightening. The great violence of theſe 


ſtorms 
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ſtorms holds ſeldom above half a quarter of an 
hour; but they cauſe ſuch an agitation in the air 
and in the ſea, as forwards a ſhip for an hour or 
two. To reap the benefit of theſe Turbonadas, 
all hands muſt be ready to ſpread or draw in the 
fails, as occaſion requires. For ſometimes the 
burſts of wind are ſo violent, that they are enough 
to overſet or diſable a ſhip, unleſs the ſailors be 
upon their guard. 

Theſe florms are ſucceeded by calms, as I 
have ſaid, that continue ſome time more or leſs, 
and were extremely troubleſome to us, whilſt 
they laſted; The longeſt calm we had kept on 
eight days, and took us about four degrees off 
from the equator. In a former letter I obſerved 
to you how ſtreightened we were in our lodgings. 
That part of a Cabin, where five and thirty of 
us were ſtowed, was like an oven. If we Nepped 
out to breathe a little freſh air, the ſun ſcorched 
us, and his rays, then almoſt perpendicular, and 
reflected from the ſea, ſet all the air on fire; and 
our whole buſineſs in a manner was to wipe off the 
ſweat that ran down in ſtreams from our faces. 
But thirſt was our greateſt torment. We were 
allowed three glaſſes of water in the morning, 
and as many in the evening. We were how- 
ever far better off than the greateſt part of the 
paſſengers. The captain had taken care to put 
up the water he deſigned for the paſſengers in 
bottles well corked, and what was deſtined for 
3 his crew in freſh and very cloſe barrels. Both 
le continued very good, and did not corrupt, as it 

F commonly 
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commonly happens. It were to be wiſhed, that 
the like caution had been taken with our biſcuit ; 
there was hardly a bit that was not fuil of mag- 
gots, and appeared extremely nauſeous. 
The night was near as troubleſome as the day. 
It was almoſt impoſſible to get a wink of ſleep : 
for there were in our apartment ſeveral rows of 
beds one above another, ſcarce two foot wide 
each, and reſembled, eſpecially the loweſt tire, 
ſo many dog-holes : one was ſmothered with 
heat ; but the greateſt trial of our patience was 
the incredible {warms of flees, bugs, and lice, 
that devoured us without any hopes of getting 
rid of this vermine. But ſuppoſing this had 
been done, it-could not hold long : for there was 
no coming near a ſoldier, or a ſailor, without 
recovering very ſoon all that had been loſt. _ 
Mean while we advanced fair and ſoftly. Our 
veſſel called the St. Bruno, the other the St. Fran- 
cis, had two Pilots of quite oppoſite turns. One 
was young, and very ſkilful in his profeſſion, 
but ſometimes a little too vemurous. Ours had 
more experience; but forty years ſpent at fea 
had only ſerved to make him exceeding timorous, 
He ſeldom carried any but the mizzen fail, not 
to give the wind too much hold. The other, 
who found that his ſhip was a heavy ſailor, and 
was often forced to keep a ſtern, took all the 
gale his ſails could gather without fear. One 
day he would get a head of us, as if he intend- 
ed to ridicule the ſlowneſs of our ſail, a ſudden 
blaſt ſnapped two of his maſts, w hich gave us the 


greateſt concern for the St. Francis. We feared 
t that 
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that the maſts in falling had killed a great many, 
Luckily they hung among the ſails and the rigg- 
ng time enough for the people to get out of the 
way. The St. Francis ſtopped ſhort in her courſe. 
We bore up to her directly and offered our aſſiſt- 
ance. But this was refuſed by the Pilot, who 
gave us to underſtand that the next day he ſhould 
be able to come on. He really kept his word, 
but wanted two ſails the reſt of his voyage, which 
was a hinderance to us who were obliged to wait 
for him. This accident happened on the 19th 
of February; we had paſſed the Line the day be- 
fore. The day of paſſing the Line is always 
kept as a feaſt and day of rejoicing on board all 
ſhips. Our crew would not miſs the ceremony, 
to which ſome have given the name of baptiſm. ; 
it is alſo called the ranſom, as the paſſengers ate 
obliged to pay ſomething to excuſe their being 
gd in the ſea, Nothing can be more divert- 
than this ceremony, and perhaps you will 
not be diſpleaſed at my giving you an idea of it; 
and *tis what I ſhall now do in as few words as 
poſſible, | 
On the eve of the ſolemnity was ſeen upon 
deck in the evening a company of ſailors, dreſſed 
like ſoldiers, preceded by a couple of "officers, 
and a herald who proclaimed an order for all 
paſſengers to be at the hour appointed on the 
quarter deck next day, there and then to inform 
his excellence the Lord-preſident of the Line 
with the motive that had induced them to come 
into thoſe ſeas, and who had given them leave 
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for it. The proclamation was then fixed at the 
foot of the main maſt, and the ſailors withdrew. 

Early the next morning they got ready on the 
quarter deck a table covered with a carpet, pens, 
ink, and paper, and chairs all round the table, 
The ſailors were formed into a much larger com- 
pany than on the eve. They had on the dra- 
goons regimentals, and each a cutlaſs and a pixe. 
They came by beat of drum with their officers be- 
fore them to the place appointed, where an arm 
chair was placed forthe Lord prelident, who came 

laſt with the greateſt gravity in the midſt of his 

officers clothed like magiſtrates. He wore a 
very genteel ſuit of cloaths in the French faſhion, 
They could not pitch upon a perſon of better ta- 
lents for the part he was to act. 

The e had ſcarce ſat down on his chair 
of ſtate, when a poor wretch was brought in, 
charged, as they ſaid, with I know not what 
crime committed before he paſſed the Line. The 
criminal without any farther form of law was con- 
demned to be plunged in the ſea. He offered to 
prove his innocence ; his excuſes were conſtrued 
into want of reſpect to the Lord preſident, who 

laying ſome blows on his ſhoulders with his cane, 
ordered three plunges inſtead of one. They 
| faſtened a rope about his middle that ran through 
a pulley at the end of the main yard, They 
hoiſted him up to let him fall into the ſea ; but 
he was ſoon taken up and plunged as often as it 
pleaſed Lord-preſident, after which he was ſet 
at liberty. The rope remained as it was, for a 
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terror to all who ſhould have any thoughts of 
failing in due reſpect to his excellence. 

After this. firſt execution his Lordſhip ſent 
his officers to bring the captain of the ſhip be- 
fore him, who made his appearance uncovered 
before the Preſident. He interrogated the cap- 
tain how he came to be ſo bold as ta fail into 
theſe ſeas. I did it, replied the captain, by the 
order of the King my maſter ; I have his au- 
thority to that effect. This was judged a very 
bad anſwer. Who beſides me, cries out his Ex- 
cellence, has any right to exerciſe any juriſdic- 
tion on theſe ſeas, or to authoriſe any perſon to 
come into them? I am willing however to ſup- 

oſe that you have tranſgreſſed more through 
ignorance, than malice; and inſtead of confiſ- 
cating your veſſel, as J can do with juſtice, I 
ſhall only condemn you to pay the ſmall fine of 
one hundred flaſks of wine, to which you muſk 
add ſome other trifles. The captain expoſtu- 
Jated greatly upon the enormity of the fine, and 
— — ſmartly that it was more than he 
could afford. After a very humorous debate on 
this article, the captain came off with twenty 
ſeven flaſks of wine, half a dozen hams, and a- 
bout two dozen Holland cheeſes. The whole was 
delivered on the ſpot. The Preſident having diſ- 
miſſed the captain in the politeſt manner, order- 
a Bag chief officers to bring him back to his 

cabin. | 
All the Paſſengers were called upon in their 
turn ; his Excellence put near the ſame queſtions 
to 
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to them as he did to the Captain, but ſtill with 
ſomething particular and new to every one. 
There would never be an end, were I to relate 
all the incidents occaſion'd by this farce, with 
the diverting flights and repartees of the Preſj- 
dent, and ſome Paſſengers. The Spaniards are 
inimitable on theſe occaſions, and our Lord-pre- 
fident excelled particularly in this way. He had 
a very ſwarthy complexion, and an odd forbid- 
ing aſpect which could not bear looking at with- 
out laughing. As to his Excellency, during the 
whole ceremony, which laſted a long time, he 
maintained his character with the gravity of a 
Cato. But while they were making merry after 
this manner, every one was laid under contribu- 
tion from the firſt to the laſt, tho? in proportion 
to their abilities. When the ceremony was over, 
the Captain ordered a very handſome collation 
for the Preſident and his officers, with ſome re- 
freſhments, of which the ſailors had their ſhare. 
After which they retired by beat of drum as they 
came. One thing only was wanted to compleat 
the farce, and this was to duck the Lord-prefi- 
dent himſelf in his turn, or one of his Officers. 
This was not forgot on board the St. Francis, 
where his Excellency went through the whole 
ceremony. When the Preſident was bringing 
back to his quarters, the Captain ruſhed out 
of his apartment much ſurpriſed, and aſked 
the meaning of all this pageantry ? And being 

anſwered, that it was his Excellency the Lord 
Preſident of the Line. Who is this Freien 
| 0 
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of the Line, replies the Captain, with an ap- 
pearance of anger ? Is there any maſter here but 
myſelf? To puniſh his daring inſolence, take 
him directly and dip him in the fea, However 
as the Preſident was but a paſſenger, who had 
been deſired on account of his pleaſant humour, 
to perſonate the Lord · preſident of the Line, the 
Captain who was afraid of mortifying him, or- 
dered a couple of his officers to be ducked in his 
room. The order was directly obeyed by the 
ſame ſoldiers who had juſt now ſerved them as 
guards. This ſudden and diſagreeable change 
with regard to the two magiſtrates, gave the reſt 
of the crew a great deal of diverſion. 

During the calms, while the veſſel lay as ſtill 
as a rock in the ſea, they employed the time in 
taking of ſhark*. The Shark is commonly about 
five or (ix feet long, and very thick in propor- 
tion to his length. He follows the ſhips that 
are bound to the Indies, in order to ſeize on what- 
ever falls into the fea. An Author quoted by 
Franciocini in his Spaniſo and Talian Dictionary, 
reports, that there was found in the belly of a 
ſhark, a couple of hats, ſeven hams, a large 
pewter diſh, and ſeveral other things of the like 
nature. Thoſe we caught were of a midling ſize. 
They found in the ſtomach of the firſt we took, 
a ſhoe, and ſome other curioſitics, which I don't 
recollect. Imagine what: dainty morſels theſe 
fiſh muſt pick up, while they accompany a whole 
fleet; eſpecially when ſhips are wrecked. The 
Sharks that are taken are commonly opened in 


hopes 


the middle to a barrel, and fling him into the 
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hopes of finding ſomething valuable. But the 
fleſhy part of them is very unſavory and un- 
wholeſome. In the excefflve heats of the torrid 
zone, fome perſons will bathe in the ſea to be 
refreſhed, Nothing is more dangerous, unlefs 
you are conſtantly on the watch. Swimmers 
have been more than once devoured inſtantane- 
oufly by the ſharks, When any of our crew 
bathed, they took care to have a guard, to give 
notice in caſe of danger. 

The ſhark is taken with a hook, but not 
without difficulty. Upon hearing the fall of the 
hook baited with fleſh into the fea, the ſhark 
turns off on his back. Some little fiſhes named 
Romerinos, guide him to his prey, and are allo 
called his Pilots, They either go a head of him, 


or ftick on his head or back. When he is hook- 


ed it is very amuſing to ſee the little Pilots ſcud- 
ing to and fro all in confuſion, as it were to help 


their maſter. Moſt of them faſten and cling a- 


bout him, before he is quite hauled out of the 
water, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken with 
him. This little fiſh, which 1s no leſs agreeable 
to the taſte, than to the ſight, weighs about half 


a a pound. As ſoon as the ſhark is drawn aboard, 


every one takes care to be armed with iron bars 


10 break his head, where a ſtone is found, ſaid 


to have very great medicinal virtues, Some- 
times they are ſatisfied with laying on a few 
blows ; they pluck out his eyes, and tie him by 


ſea, 


- 
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ſea, to divert the ſpectators with his fruitleſs 
ſtruggles to get clear of his incumbrance. 

We took ſeveral other kinds of fiſh, and of 
various ſizes: but none very remarkable, ex- 
cept the flying fiſh. This has two wings that 
nearly reſemble thoſe of a bat : he flies in the 
air to eſcape a fiſh called the Bonite that purſues. 
him. The Flying Fiſh cannot keep on the wing 
above two or three ſtones throw. The Bonite 
is extremely nimble, and ſwims after him fo 
ſwiftly, that he very commonly comes up time 
enough to catch him in his mouth, when he 
drops into the fea; which he always does when 
his wings grow dry, The Flying Fiſh like moſt 
ſea birds, go in flocks, Now and then ſome 
fall on the ſhips; we had one fell on board our 
veſſel, I took him in my hands, and viewed 
him at leiſure. What we ſaw was near the ſize 
of the Muller. | 
The twenty ſixth of February, the {un was di- 
rectly over our heads, and l obſerv ed that at noon 
our bodies caſt no ſhadow. Some days before 
we were ſurpriſed with a tempeſt, very luckily, 
neither long, nor dangerous. Do not expect I 
ſhall give you a deſcription of a ſtorm after Po- 
ets and Hiſtorians have taken ſo much pleaſure 
in painting a raging ſea. Then it was I firſt ſaw ' 
the fire called St. Elmo. This is a ſmall flame 
that is ſometimes ſeen in a ſtorm on the top of 
the maſt, or at the end of the main-yard. The 
ſailors look upon this as a happy preſage that 
the ſtorm will be ſoon over, for which they think 
themſelves 
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themſelves obliged to the protection of St. Eimo, 
| whoſe picture they always] have on board, and 

in which he is reprefentec! ſtanding near a ſhip 
with a little flame in his hand. When I came 
on deck to ſee this Phenomenon, I found the crew 
were ſinging the Litanies of our B. Lady. Tho' 
the wind ſeemed, off and on, to riſe with greater 
force, no doubt was made of the ſtorm ſoon a- 
bating ; and they were not deceived in their 
hopes. 

Another particular, I thought, deſerved to be 
remarked ; . viz. that when it rains under the 
torrid zone, eſpecially near the equator, the rain 
water in a few hours is ſeen changed into whitiſh 
maggots, like thoſe bred in cheeſe; and if care 
is not taken to dry the wet cloaths by the ſun, or 
the fire, they will be ſoon covered with: theſe 
{mall inſects. 

I paſs over ſeveral circumſtances of our voyage, 
as too trifling to intereſt your curioſity. We 
reached the tropic of Capricorn about midlent ; 
the whole time of Lent was ſpent at ſea, without 
any advantage to better our lenten fare. As 
many ſuffer from thirſt, tho' in the midſt of 
water, ſo many, tho* with fiſh in plenty all round 

"them, eat perhaps Jeſs of that kind at ſea, than 
is done any where elle. The motion of the ſhip 
does not allow fiſhing. We had freſh fiſh but 
three or four times. As to all the Lent beſides 
we were to content ourſelves with ſalt-fiſh; if 
this did not ſatisfy our hunger, art leaſt it made 
us thirſty. Moreover the hours for Lenten meals 


are 
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are not the ſame on board the Spaniſh veſſels as 
in Italy. About nine in the morning we fit down 
to table and take our collation, called the Amu- 
erzo; at three in the afternoon dinner is ſerved 
up, called by the Spaniards, La Comida ; and 
till the next day nothing more is taken, 

Fervour and aſſiduity in the practices of Reli- 
gion redoubled during this holy time. We 
preached by turns, and the Sermon always con- 
cluded with an act of contrition, which the 
preacher repeated with a loud voice. The crew 
frequently expreſſed with tears, the compunction 
that pierced their hearts. The Captain, Officers, 
and Paſſengers, heard the Sermon ſtanding, to 
ſhew the greater reſpect to the word of God. 
Moreover we daily expounded the chriſtian doc- 
trine, and the Roſary, with other prayers were 
recited in four different parts of the ſhip ; viz. 
by the Paſſengers in the forecaſtle, the ſailors on 
the quarter deck, the ſoldiers on the mid-deck, 
and the ſervants of the ſhip under deck. Ir was 
the greateſt er to us, to hear on all ſides 

the praiſes of our Lord, and his bleſſed mother, 
ecchoing again in the midlt of the ocean. 

The 25th of March, being Lady day, we ſaw 
very early in the morning a thick miſt rifing, 
which made us imagine that we were not far from 
Land, We ſounded, and found that we were 
only in 140 fathom water. The fog we were in 
hindered the Pilot determining our diſtance from 
ſhore. As he was apprehenſive of running on 

ſome rock or other, he ſteered due South to the 
| | thirty 
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thirty fifth degree; which is the latitude of Cape 


St. Mary's. His courſe on the 27th was welt, 
and he was ſurpriſed in the afternoon to find only 
fifty fathom water. He concluded according to 
the depths marked in the charts of thoſe ſeas, 
that we were not above eight or ten leagues 
from land. But it was then too late in the day 
to offer at diſcovering the land, and we were ob- 


liged to lie by, that is, to diſpoſe the fails in ſuch 


manner that by the wind being beaten back from 
one fail to another, the veſſel neither advances 
nor goes back much; 125 
The Pilot of the St. Francis was much boldet 
and more ventureſome; he kept on his courſe to 
diſcover land; we endeavoured to difluade him. 
Our ſhip being commanded by the Commodore, 
the Captain had a right to command him ; but 
he did not think proper to obey the ſignals ; and 
the thickneſs of the tog gave him an opportunity 
to withdraw from the too great ſubjection we 
had kept him under. He was not long in effect 
before he came within ſight of land. We for 
our part were becalmed, and continued two days 
in the ſame place. The thirtieth an eaſy gale 
bore us towards the coaſt. About nine o'clock 
a young man at the main-maſt top called out, 
Land, Land. Lou may judge whether the news 
was welcome to people, who for two months 
and a half had ſeen nothing but the ſæy and wa- 
ter. All the ſpying glaſſes great and {mall were 
immediately directed towards the land, which is 


- nst very eaſily diſcovered, as it lies very low and 
+ 516 | 19 
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is very flat. At length when the naked eye 
could deſcry land diſtinctly, we ſung Te Deum 
in thankſgiving ; but our labours were far 
from being ſo near an end as we imagined. 

Me were now very uneaſy about the St. 
Francis, and feared ſhe had met with ſome 
diſaſter. The Pinnace that failed with us from 
the Canaries, cauſed the ſame apprehenſions, 
when we loſt ſight of her off the Cape Verd 
Iſlands; after that we never ſaw her. The Cap- 
tain gave orders to the watch at the main maſt 
top, to keep a ſharp look out for the St Fran- 
cis, and promiſed him three bottles, it he gave 
an account of her. Soon after he cried out 
that he ſaw her. We took our teleſcopes, and 
we all agreed that we deſcried a ſhip under 
full ſail, making the ſhore, and that this muſt 
be the St. Francis. The bottles of wine were 
delivered that inſtant; but our joy was not 
long lived. What we took for the St. Francis 
was nothing but a heap of rocks, which ſeen 
at a diſtance have the appearance of a ſhip un- 
der ſail. Woe had read ſome days before in a 
very accurate relation, that theſe rocks had 
often deceived perſons at ſea. Mean while we 
were ſtill perſuaded that what we ſaw was a 
ſhip, and ſeveral conſiderable wagers were laid. 
At length when we came nearer, we found 
our miſtake beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
For theſe ſame rocks ſeen in another point of 
view, repreſented old caſtles fallen into ruin, 
upon which they got the name of Los Caſtillos. 


Q 'To 
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To compleat our misfortunes, a contrary 
wind that roſe on a ſudden obliged us to tack 
about. On the 2d of April we were above 
fifty leagues off the ſhore. This cauſed very 
ſoon a ſedition and very great diſorder on 
board. We were. in the open ſea and very 
uncertain when we ſhould make the ſhore, 
Our proviſions. were almoſt at an end, and it 
was ſaid that we had only as much water as 
would hold out about ten days; and beſides 
they talk'd of diminiſhing the ſoldiers allow- 
ance, The officers declared, if the project 
took place, they could not promiſe to keep 
their men in due order and ſubjection. The 
foldiers had already proteſted, that if they 
were brought to a ſhort allowance, the reſt 
ought to fare alike ; ſince every one of them 
had an equal right to live. The Captain chang- 


ed his mind by the advice of ſome diſcreet and 


experienced perſons. 

This was ſcarce over, when the Paſſengers 
had as hot a diſpute with the Pilot. The 
contrary winds fell, .and the Paſſengers were 
againſt keeping any longer out at ſea. The 
Pilot replied, that the wind was favourable, 
but too freſh, and that there was danger in 


coming too near the coaſt, They begged at 


leaſt to be brought within ſight of land, that 
ſome twelve ſoldiers and as many ſailors might 
be ſent aſhore to fetch water, and to kill ſome 
of the cattle we had ſeen on the coaſt, Ihe 


'Pilot was not to be moved, and faid he would 


3 | not 
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not direct his courſe to the welt till he was off 
the Rio de la Plata, fo as to get into the river 
without coaſting the ſhore. As to the ſcarcity 
of proviſions, he added, the Captain ſhould 
have provided; but that his buſineſs was to 
pilot the ſhip with fafety. The Paſſengers 
made anſwer, that they might as well be caſt 
away as ſtarve ; it was but periſhing either 
way, with this difference only, that they muſt + 
inevitably ſtarve, whereas the danger of being 
wrecked ſubſiſted merely in the Pilot's imagi- 
nation, who found ſhoals and ſand- banks every 
where, All was to no purpoſe, and nothing 
could prevail upon the old Pilot, till the Paſſen- 
gers were out of all patience, and aſſembled 
in a body in the ſtate room, with the Captain 
at their head. When they meet in this man- 
ner they are a lawful court of judicature on 
board the ſhip, inveſted with full authority. 
The Pilot was cited and ordered to ſail for the 
coaſt. He obeyed, otherwiſe an action would 
have been brought againſt him in due form at 
Buenos Ayres. He made his courſe by degrees 
to the weſt, and in two days we deſcried and 
doubled the Cape of St. Mary, and arrived at 
the mouth of the Plata. 

I had frequently heard and read in Europe, 
that the Plata was fifty leagues over at the 
mouth; but I apprehended that the account was 
ſomething exaggerated. As I had now a fair 
opportunity to ſatisfy my doubts, I gratified 

my curioſity, and was convinced by my own 
2 2 eyes, 
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eyes, that what had been advanced was very 
true. For when we left Monte video, a fort 
built upwards of thirty leagues higher up than 
the mouth of the river, where the river has 
loft at leaſt half of its breadth, we were obliged 
to croſs it. We loſt ſight of land before we 
reached the middle, and failed all day before 
we diſcovered the oppoſite ſide. At Buenos 
Ayres, where I am at preſent, the river is con- 
tracted one half more, at thirty or forty leagues 
above Monte video, and yet the eye cannot 
reach the oppoſite ſide. I have often gone up 
in a clear ſky to a place of conſiderable height, 
and could never diſcover any thing but the 
Horizon bounded with water, as it is at full 
ſea. The Plata is not of a depth proportio- 
nable to its breadth ; it is full of ſand-banks 
that are not covered with more than two or 
three fathom of water. The moſt remarkable of 
theſe lies at the mouth of the river, and makes 
the coming up very difficult for ſhips. It is 
called the Engl bank, either from being diſ- 
covered firſt by Exgliſb men, or from a veſſel 
of that nation with a cargo of counterband 
ſilver, the firſt that was known to have been 
loſt there. The Portugueſe in the ſpace of 
twelve years have loſt eight ſhips on the ſame 

bank. The Lanfranc, a Spaniſh man of war 
of ſeventy Guns, narrowly eſcaped the like 
fate. You may eaſily imagine, whether our 
Pilot had juſt reaſon to fear this bank; he 


only knew the Plata under the name of the 
e 
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hell of Pilots; and not altogether without ſome 
reaſon. For the river, eſpecially in hard wea- 
ther, is incomparably more dangerous than 
the ſea, When it blows a ſtorm, and there is 
ſea room, the ſailors permit the ſhip to the 
waves without any fear, but here one is always 
encompaſſed with ſhelves or rocks. Beſides 
the waves run as high in the river as in the 
ſea; and a ſhip runs the hazard of ſtriking 
and ſplitting in ſhole waters, when it falls 
from the top of a wave into the lower that is 
next to it. We did not venture into the Plata, 
till we had taken all imaginable precautions 
not to run a ground, Night was coming on, 
and the Pilot would gladly have ſtaid till the 
next morning, for fear of a rock under water, 
that lies ſome ſixty paces off the Iſland of Los 
Lobos, or the wolves. We were then about 
two cannon ſhot from the Iſland, the moon 
ſhone very bright, and the Pilot was obliged 
5 go forward, which he did very ſucceſs- 
ully. | 
This Iſland of wolves, is inhabited by no- 
thing but multitudes of Baſe, or ſea wolves. 
When they ſee a ſail coming, chey go in ſholes 
to meet it; and when they come up with it, 
they hang by their fore paws faſt to the ſides 
of the ſhip, and ſtare at the men that appear 
upon deck with great attention, grinding their 
teeth, and chattering almoſt like monkeys. 
After this they take to the water, paſſing and 
repaſſing continually before the ſhip, with 
Q 3 cries 
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cries that are natural to them, and which are 
not difagreeable ; till at laſt they retire to their 
Iſland, or the neighbouring coaſts. They are 
hunted by the inflabitant of the country for 
their ſkins, which ſerve for various uſes, and 
are much eſteemed for the fineneſs of the hair. 
There is no danger in this chace ; the ſea 
wolves are not ſo fierce as to be feared, nor 
hard to be caught; and they fly away at the 
fight of a hunter. 

After we had paſſed the Iſle of wolves, a 
calm ſurpriſed us, which howeyer did not laſt 
long. We made uſe of this leiſure to catch a 
delicious ſort of fiſh that is found there.“ The 
largeſt weigh about two pounds. And we 
found ſuch plenty of them, that ſome of our 
failors who bethought themſelves of faſtening 
two or three hooks to a line, drew up two or 
three every time. | 

There is another ſort of fiſh in the Plata, 
called viagros. It has four long beards, or 
whiſkers; and a ſting on the back which is very 
dangerous, and cauſes in the part that is ſtung 
an immediate ſwelling, and exceſſive pains 
that are not eaſily cured. This ſting ſeems 
but weak, but you may judge both of its hard- 
neſs and ſtrength from the following inſtance. 
We laid the fiſh on a table a full inch thick; 
he pierced it through and through, without 
any appearance of an extraordinary effort. 


F. Cattaneo probably means the gold fiſh, or gilt head, 
ſaid to feoarm in the river Plata. R 
| - - whe The 
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The day following we made much way by 
means of a briſk gale. At night we caſt an- 
chor near to the Iſland Maldonat. Not long 
ago the Sea-horſe, a famous Eugliſb ſhip, was 
caſt away near this Iſland, by ſtriking on a 
rock that lay even with the ſurface of the 
water. The whole crew periſhed, and above 
1,600,000 piaſters that made up the cargo, 
fell into the river. As all the money was coun- 
terband, the wreck was confiſcated by the 
governour of Buenos Ayres to the King's trea- 
ſury; and perſons were immediately ſent to 
fiſh up the filver, moſt of which, it is hoped, 
will be recovered. When we paſſed by the 
wreck, they had already fent& off a. boat with 
80,000 Piaſters ſor Buenos Ayres. The next 
morning we proceeded again with great pre- 
caution, and coafled the Iſland of Flowers. 
There is not a more dangerous place in this 
river. For the ſhelves and rocks which run 
along that fide of the Iſland, and the extre- 
mity of the Engl;fþ Bank, which ends on the 
oppoſite ſide, form a very narrow and diffi- 
cult paſſage. About noon we at laſt diſcover- 
ed Monte video, ſeven or eight leagues off. 
This is a Mountain by itſelf, and riſcs like a 
ſugar loaf; and there is a harbour at the 
bottom, and the firſt that is met with by the 
ſhips bound from the Canaries to Buenos Ayres, 
We made the port before night on the ninth 


of April, and the Eve of Palm- Sunday. 
Q 4 The 


Hah 
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The joy we felt in being arrived at this ſafe 
harbour, roſe in proportion to the length of a 
voyage of two thouſand leagues, and the many 
dangers we had gone through. At Monte 
video we met with the St. Martin, that had 
left us off the Cape verd Iſlands. As ſoon as he 
perceived us, he ſaluted us with nine guns, 
and came to meet us. We were then inform- 
ed that the St. Francis arrived at Monte video 
thirteen days before ; but weary of waiting for 
us, he had ſet ſail for Buenos Ayres that very 
day. When he ſent for a coaſting Pilot for 
himſelf, he took care another ſhould come and 
be ready for us, which enabled us to proceed 
on our voyage the next morning. You may 
not find Monte video in your maps, un- 
leſs under the name of Monte Seredo. This is 
a new ſettlement, begun about two years ago, 
on the north weſt banks of the P/ata. The 
King has granted leave to the Canarians, to 


| ſend every year to Buenos Ayres a veſſel laden 


with wines, and other merchandiſe, on con- 
dition they carry over at the fame time a cer- 
tain number of families to Monte video, till 
the ſettlement is ſufficiently populated. And 
thus it comes to be inhabited only by families 
from the Canaries, of which the St. Martin 
had brought about twenty five, cr thirty. 


This poſt is of great importance to the Spa- 
{ niards, as it makes them maſters of the whole 


country that lies between the Plata, Braſil, 
and the fea, The Portugueſe have frequently 
endeayoured 
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endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of this fort, 
that Braſil might be extended bv this addition 
as far as the Colony of the B. Sacrament, 
which they founded in the Iſland of St. Gabriel, 
over againſt Buenos Ayres, and fortified with 
a ſtrong caſtle. This is a ſort of ſtaple for all 
counterband goods, which they ſend off in 
what quantities they will to the Spaniſh domi- 
nions, and by land they ſupply them as 
far as Chili and Peru. This trade is not leſs 
advantageous to the Portugueſe, than it is rui- 
nous to the Spaniſh merchants. It is not the 
Portugueſe only that grow rich at the expence 
of the Spaniards, This Colony admits the 
ſhips of different nations concerned in the 
counterband trade. When we arrived at 
Buenos Ayres, our merchants on board our 
ſhips had the mortification to hear, that actu- 
ally there were in the Port ol S. Gabriel 
twenty Ergliſh, French, and Portugueſe ſhips, 
that had ſold their cargoes at a good price z 
and that the Country was plentifuily provided 
with the goods our ſhips had brought. 

The Spaniards by means of the Indians have 
twice diſlodged the Portugueſe from the Iſland 
of St. Gabriel; but the place was reſtored to 
them by treaty, and they have taken care to 
ſecure it from any inſult by ſtrong fortificati- 
ons. They had alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Monte video, and had railed a fort ; they like- 
wiſe attempted to build another over againſt 
Los Caſtillos. Their ſcheme was to y_ A 

ree 
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free communication between the new Colony 
and Rio Janeiro. At length the Spaniards 
opened their eyes, and ſaw the danger that 
threatned them, They attacked the Portu- 
gueſe, and drove them from Mont? video. Af. 
ter this, as they became ſenſible of the impor. 
tance of the place, they erected a fortreſs, 
flanked with four baſtions, garriſoned by two 
hundred ſoldiers, and plenty of braſs canon. 
Cloſe to this fortreſs the Canarians are build- 
ing their town. As they are a robuſt and la- 
borious people, it is hoped that in a ſhort time 
they will be able to itand by themſelves, and 
command all the neighbouring coaſts, 

The Miſſionaries on board the St, Francis, 
being detained ſeveral days in the port of Mane 
video, went aſhore; They have told us ſince, 
that the whole town conſiſted but of three or 
four brick houſes, together with fifty or ſixty 
huts covered with hides, where the families 
newly arrived from the Canaries were lodged, 
till more folid and commodious houſes could 
be provided. The Governour of Buenos Ayres 
has employed two thouſand of the Reduction 
Indians about the works of this new town ever 
ſince the year 1725. The fortreſs has hitherto 
taken up their whole time. They are under 
the direction of a couple of Miſſionaries, 
who acquit themſelves among them of all the 
functions of their holy miniſtry; and are 
lodged in leathern huts. The poor Jndians 
have no ſuch accommodations, but remain af- 


ter 
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ter hard work expoſed to the inclemency of 
the air. Being exempted from the yearly tri- 
bute paid to the crown of Spain, is all the 
ſalary they receive. | ff 

We left Monte video on the tenth of April. 
A few leagues higher we deſcried the St. Fran- 
cis, He had heard of our arrival by a boat 
that paſt, and caſt anchor to wait for our 
coming up. From Monte video to Buenos Ayres 
the paſſage is about forty leagues. But this 
laſt part of the voyage is without queſtion the 
moſt difficult; the river is full of ſand banks; 
and it is not without the , greateſt precaution 
that ſhips can be navigated. Wherever night 
overtakes one, the anchor muſt be dropt, 
Each ſhip had her two boats, that kept a head 
about half a quarter of a league. The ſound» 
ing line was always in uſe, and ſignals were 
made to let us know how many fathoms they 
had of water. Think of a couple of ſpaniels 
ranging in a field before their maſter, and you 
will frame a notion of our ſituation. With 
all our care we ſtruck twice; but as the bots 
tom was neither ſand nor rock, the keel was 
not damaged. 

At laſt on the fifteenth of April, being good 
Friday, we came t nchor three leagues off 
Buenos Avres. Ihe circumſtance of the day 
did not permit us to fire our canon, But 
on Saturday as 1011 as we heard the town bells 
and the guns of tic caſtle, we made a triple 
diicharge of all our artillery, We could not 


land 


* 
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land till Eafter Tueſday, and we ſaw the ſhore 
fourdays together without a poſſibility of land- 
ing. A moſt violent wind blew from the weſt, 
and we were in danger of being loſt in fight 
of the port. This wind is called Pampero, 
from its crofling a plain of goo miles, named 
Las Pampas, and inhabited by roving Indians, 
known in the country by the name of Pampas. 
This plain, that reaches from Buenos Ayres to 
the confines of Chili, is perfectly level, and 
only covered with very deep graſs. The Pam 
pero meeting in that vaſt extent with nothing 
that can ſtem its fury, gathers more and more 
ſtrength, till coming directly down the chan- 
nel + La Plata, it blows with ſuch rage, that 
the ſhips are obliged to throw out all their 
anchors, and even to ſecure their cables with 
ſtrong iron chains. Had this furious wind 
met us at the mouth of the river, it would 
very probably have driven us two Hundred 
leagues out at ſea. 

The haven of Buenos Ayres has no ſhelter 
from the winds, and ſhips can come no nearer 
the town than three leagues. I cannot con- 
ceive what motive the Spaniards had to ſettle 
in ſo inconvenient a place; unleſs they intend- 
ed to guard againſt all ſurpriſe from the ene- 
mies ſhips. The very boats, to get up to the 
town, are forced to fetch a great compals, 
and to put into a ſmall ſtream, that falls into 
the river, and which may. be about two or 

three 
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three fathom deep. When the' river is low 
there is no getting into the little river. 

We were under a neceſſity of continuing on 
board till the Pampero ceaſed; but we had 
abundant amends for this delay ſrom the edi- 
fying ſcenes we ſaw on board the ſhips. The 
Paſſengers having the company of ſo many 
Miſſionaries, took this opportunity to ſatisfy 
the precept of the yearly confeſſion and com- 
munion, and diſcharged this duty with ex- 
emplary piety. 

We landed at laſt on Tueſday in Eaſter week, 
the 19th of April 1729, a hundred and ten 
days after we departed from Cadiz. The Go- 
vernour of Buenos Ayres, as ſoon as the wea- 
ther would permit, diſpatched one of his 
barges to bring us to land, The ſhore was 
crouded with people. The variety of dreſſes, 
and figures, Saniſb moreſk, and Indian, made 
a very agreeable appearance. All the Fathers 
of our College, with the Rector at their head, 


came to receive us at the water ſide. The Rector 


was a venerable old man, who was grown 
white with age in the miſſions, wherein he had 
ſpent forty nine years. He received us with 
open arms; and one would have thought 
that the joy he had of our arrival had made 
him young again. All the other Fathers were 
not backward in expreſſing the ſame affec- 
tion and kindneſs to us. Their tranſports 
correſponded to the impatience they were in, 
whilſt 
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whilſt they expected us to ſupply the extreme 
ſcarcity of ſubjects in that province. 

Ar ſome diſtance from the town we found 
the Governour himſcll, who was pleafed to 
come and meet us, and favoured us with a 
moſt gracious and honourable welcome. His 
name is Don Bruno de Zavola. It is not eaſy 
to find a gentleman of better accompliſhments. 
He is tall, and well proportioned. His gait 
would become a great King. During the late 
wars in Spain he loſt part of his right arm in 
a battle. His Majeſty, to recompenſe the 
ſervices of this excellent officer, gave him the 
government of Buenos Ayres, and made him 


captain general of the Province, called Rio g: 


la Plata. The want of his arm is not ſo much 
a deformity, as a monument that revives the 
memory of his brave actions. 

As ſoon as we came into the town, we re- 
paired ſtreight to the Church of the College, 
where nothing but our arrival was expected to 
begin the Te Deum, which was followed with 
the Salut, or the Benediction of the B. Sacra- 
ment. I could not, I muſt own, forbear 
tears during this pious ceremony, I kiſſed 
with a comfort not to be expreſſed the ground 


that I had ardently longed to ſee, and found 


myſelf poſſeft of all that I defired. 

The firſt news that we heard at our land- 
ing, was as follows. Many nations earneſtly 
deſire to receive the holy baptiſm. Hitherto 
the Miſſionaries they wanted could not be ſent. 


The 
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The nation of the Zamucos, which formerly 
brought brother Alert Romero to death with 
a ſhower of arrows, is at laſt converted to the 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt ; but Father Caftognerez 
is all alone in the numerous Reduction he has 
founded among that people, He makes be- 
ſides frequent excurſions among the Ugarognos, 
who ſeem inclined to embrace the chriſtian 
Religion. He has converted fo many, that he 
talks already of founding a Reduction, and is 
by that means in hopes of getting acceſs to 
other very populous nations, that lie farther 
within land. But one man cannot go through 
ſo much fatigue and ſuch laborious employ- 
ments; and Father Caſtagneres preſſes very 

ſtrongly for evangelical workmen, that may 
take their ſhare in the toil. 
And now, dear brother, you have a faith- 
ſul and circumſtantial account of our voyage. 
I might indeed add a deſcription of the count- 
ry, the air, the number, and manners of the 
Inhabitants. But this muſt be the ſubje& of 
another letter, which probably you will re- 
ceive with this. I muſt beg you to make my 
compliments to all the perſons I am uſed to 
name in the letters I write to you, I moſt 
earneſtly recommend myſelf to their and your 
prayers, to the end that our Lord would be 
pleaſed to grant me the only grace I beg, the 
orace of employing myſelf wholly hence- 
forwards to his greater glory, and of conſe- 
crating 
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crating every moment of my life to my own 
and my neighbours ſanRification. I am dear- 


eſt brother, 


Your moſt affectionate ſervant and brother, 


Cajetan Cattaneo of the Society of Jeſus. 


CETIAIER I 


Deareſt Brother, | a 
Reductien of St. Mary in the Miſſions of 

Paraguay, April, zoth, 1730. 
TY GAVE. you a circumſtantial account of 
our voyage in the letter I wrote from Bue- 
nos Ayres. 1 went no farther, not to tire you 
with a long relation, or rather, to ſpeak the 
lain truth, becauſe I was tired with writing. 
For 1 muſt tell you, that I am more put to it 
now in writing four lines of Talian, than twen- 
ty formerly. I have loſt the uſe both of ſpeak- 
ing and writing my mother tongue, My pen 
would willingly run on, as it did before, but 
is forced to halt, till memory comes up, which 
follows with great difficulty, and dreads no- 

thing ſo much as being hurried. 

Coſt what it will, 1 will now inform you, 
as you deſire, of what regards Buenos Ayres, 
and the Province, of which it is the Capital, 

and 
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and. laſtly of the chief occurrences ſince our 
landing. | 

To begin with the laſt article, we made a 
ſtay of two months at Buenos Ayres, to recover 
the fatigue of our voyage, and to prepare for 
entering on the Miſſions, for which we were 
deſtined. At firſt almoſt all of us fell ſick, 
and many were thought in extreme danger. 
This was attributed partly to the alteration in 
the humours, occaſioned by the ſtench, and 
other inconveniences on board; partly by the 
change of air and diet; but chiefly to the 


water of La Plata, which they drink at Bue- 


nos Ayres. This water commonly gives the 
Europeans, not accuſtomed to it, cholics and 
diſenteries, and brings on vomiting. 

Mean while the carts were getting ready to 
carry to Cordova in Tucuman the ſtudents whom 
we had brought from Europe. The ſociety 
has an Univerſity in that town, and the Spa- 
niards of Tucuman, Paraguay, and Rio de la 
Plata, ſend their children thither for their 
ſtudies. And the young Jeſuits of Paraguay 
that have not finiſhed their courſe of philoſo- 
phy, and divinity, repair alſo to the ſame town 
to end their ſtudies. 

Cordova is three hundred and ſixty miles, or 
thereabouts, from Buenos Ayres. All the coun- 
try betwixt the two towns is a vaſt deſert. 
"Tis a plain terminated on all ſides with a per- 
fect horizon. To croſs this immenſe flat, 
called the Pampas, water and biſcuit * by 

; R | * 
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laid in, as for a fea voyage: for you are fure 
not to meet with it on the road. | 
We had not been quite fix weeks at Buenos 

Ayres, when we ſaw ſome Indians arrive from 
the Reductions. They were from the Reduc- 
tion of the three Kings, or Yapeju, which in 
the Indian language ſignifies the ſame, Of 
all the Colonies under our direction, this is 
the neareſt Buenos Ayres, tho* at ſix hundred 
miles diſtance. The Chriſtians of other 
Redufiions were making ready to come and 
take the Miſſionaries with them. Thoſe of 
Yapeju being the neareſt got the ſtart, and 
brought all forts of muſic, to ſolemniſe our 
arrival. As ſoon as the Indians landed, they 
came running to the College, quite impatient 
to ſee, and to be acquainted with us ; and 
went firſt to father Herran's apartment, whom 
they all knew, as he had lived a long time in 
the Miſſions. Their joy in ſeeing him again 
is not to be expreſſed. They were at a loſs 
how they ſhould demonſtrate their gratitude 
to him for bringing ſo many Miſſionaries. 

F. Herran ſent us notice of their arrival, 
We came down that moment into the court, 
where they had placed themſelves in order to 
receive us. In the firſt rank were placed the 
boys of twelve or fourteen years old, who 
ſung the treble, and the Alts who were ſome- 
thing older. In the ſecond rank were the 
young men, who held the part of tenors. Next 


to them in the third rank were men who ſung 
| the in 
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the baſe. The inſtruments were placed on both 
fides. As ſoon as we appeated, the good 
Indians intoned the Te Deum. I was extremes 
ly.ſtruck with a ſcene ſo new to me, and par- 
ticularly with the modeſty and zeal of which 
they gave ſuch demonſtrations. I was moſt 
tenderly affected, when on their ſinging the 
verſe, Te ergo queſumus, I ſaw them fall on 
their knees with an air of devotion that muſt 
have moved the moſt inſenſible heart. 

Several days were ſpent in feaſting and re- 
joicings. The Governour frequently honoured 
their ſports and concerts with his preſence; and 

was ſo delighted, that he often deſired them 
t to be continued till night. All the town 
1 crowded to their performances, and no one 
. was weary with ſeeing the Indians. One of 
o |. their dances was particularly admired, and I 
believe would not have diſpleaſed the niceſt 
8 obſervers in Europe. This was formed of twelve 
Je youths, dreſſed after the manner of the Tncas, 
or the antient nobles of Peru, before the Spa- 
al, & % conqueſt. Each had his muſical inſtru» 
rt, ment: four had ſmall Guitars that hung from 
their necks: four had Lutes; and the other 
four had ſmall Violins. They danced and play- 
ed at the ſame time, with moſt ſurpriſing ex- 
actneſs. They were alſo ſeen performing the 
exerciſe of the bow, and other arms, with 
very great pleaſure to the ſpectators. | 
In the morning they ſung ſeveral motets 
in our church ſet to muſic, while the Maſſes 
R 2 : were 
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were ſaying: they were ſerved by the children 


in gowns and ſurplices. Their modeſty and 


exactneſs in obſerving the ceremonies that are 
preſcribed, put me into a rapture. You would 
have taken the ſervers at Maſs tor two little 
ſtatues at the foot of each altar, that moved 
by one and the ſame ſpring. But nothing de- 
lighted me more, than to ſee them altogether 
ſerving at high Maſs. Every thing ſhewed 
their reſpect and devotion, and inſpired it. 
Whilſt this was tranſacting, F. Herran, who 
had been already declared Provincial of Pa- 
raguay, ſet out for Cordova, with the ſtudents, 
and ſome Miſſionaries, whom he deſigned to 
ſend above fifteen hundred miles beyond 
Cordova, to the new Miſſions of the Chi- 
quites. Twelve of us were deſtined for the 


' Miſſions of the Parana and Uraguay. We 


ſtayed a few days longer, and waited the arri- 
val of the Indians who were to conduct us, 
and we laid in the quantity of biſcuit neceſſary 
for ſo long a journey. For excepting two or 
three plantations not far from Buenos Ayres, 
and a Reduction under the care of the religious 
of St. Francis, there is not in the whole tract 
a ſingle houſe that you can have recourſe to, 
if you ſhould want, But I reſerve the particu- 
lars of this journey for another letter, and con- 
fine myſelf at preſent to the deſcription of 
Buenos Ayres, and its environs. 

This town is ſituated on the weſt ſide of 
the river Plata, ſeventy leagues above the 
mouth of it. It is the capital of the Pro- 

Vince 
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vince named Rio de la Plata, where two other 
towns are to be ſeen, but far leſs; viz. Cor - 
rientes, and Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres is with- 
out diſpute the chief of the towns the Spa- 
niards have built from the Cordilleras moun- 
tains to the ocean, not excepting even the 
city of the Aſſumption, which is the capital of 
Paraguay. It is ſaid to reckon eight or ten 
thouſand inhabitants. But at Buenos Ayres 
there are ſaid to be ſixteen thouſand ; a thou- 
ſand native Spaniards ; three or four thouſand 
of Spaniſh extraction, and are called Creoles ; 
and the reſt are Mulattoes, Meſtizes, or Ne- 


groes. Thoſe are called Mulattoes who are 


born of a white man and a black woman, 
or a black man and a white woman. They 
are very eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed either by their 
dreſs, or the completion, which is a mixture 
of the African and European. The Meſtizes 
are ſuch as come from a mixt brood of In- 
dian and European. They are pretty much 
upon the tawny. | 

The Negroes, who are much the greater 
number, are very well known. America {warms 
with them; not that they make a particular 
nation, They come from Africa, where they 
are purchaſed from their parents, who are not 
aſhamed to bring their* children to market, 
and to ſell them for baubles, which are brought 
by the Europeans, and particularly the Eng- 
li, who carry off whole | cargoes of theſe 
poor creatures. This is what is called the 
Aſfiento de los Negros, or the contract for ſell- 
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ing of Blacks: in America they will ſell for 
a hundred, or two hundred Piaſters a head. 
In all the provinces comprehended under the 
general name. of Paraguay, the Negroes are 
the only ſervants. No Spaniard, tho? never 
ſo poor, will ever go to ſervice. As to the 
Indians themſelves, few are to be ſeen in the 
Spaniſh towns, and what you meet there, go 
and come as they pleaſe. - It is very ſeldom 
that they wall ſerve a Spaniard. And now the 
Spaniards dare not attempt, as they have done 
before,on their liberty. They have had frequent 
occaſions to repent their former violences. 
Buenos Ayres is not only the moſt populous, 
but the faireſt city of all theſe parts. In effect 
the other towns are only an unformed jumble 
of huts and houſes, placed without order or 
ſymmetry. Imagine to ' yourſelf ſome villa- 
ges built near one another, and ſeparated 
by groves that hinder the fight of the 
houſes, and you will have a tolerable ex- 
act idea of the Spaniſh towns in theſe 
parts. The following paſſage may help to 
caſt a little more light on this ſubject. F. 
Provincial and his companion was on his viſi- 
tation of the houſes in the province of Tuct: 
man, and on the road to Rioja, a town about 
fix hundred miles from Cordova, The country 
he was to paſs through to that town was as 
much a deſert, as the way from Buenos Ayres 
to Cordova, but much more difficult, as it i 
very uneven and ſtony; inſomuch that men 
are obliged to ride on mules, and that very 
T: „„ 
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fowly. After a journey of twenty days, the 
Father companion found himſelf extremely 
fatigued. One day he advanced ſome way 
before the company, and being very ſleepy he 
alighted under ſome trees in the road, with- 
out knowing where he was, or when he ſhould 
reach his journey's end, which ſeemed to be 
yet at a greater diſtance from him; he ſoon 


| 
dropped afleep in the ſhade. Mean while the 
Provincial comes up; the Muletier, who was 
f their guide, ſees the Father aſleep on the 
{ graſs, awakes him haſtily, and aſks him with 
an air of ſurprize, whether he was not aſhamed 
, of ſleeping in ſo public a place? What public 
X place, replies the father? We have wandered 
le theſe three weeks in this deſert, and God 
II knows when we ſhall reach Rioja. Can any 
a- place be more private than this? You are at 
ed Rioja, anſwers the Muletier. This is the 
he middle of the town, and yonder is the Jeſuits 
X- college behind thoſe trees. The Muletier 
lc © was in the right; for the college ſtood in the 
to middle of a little wood over againſt them. 
F. The father was extremely ſurpriſed, and 
ili. ſomething aſhamed, that he had lain down to 
cur reſt in the very heart of the town. This ac- 
out count I had from himſelf. 45 
try Not long ago the Corregider of this ſame 
= town took it into his head to ſet up an equi- 
yres page; accordingly he ordered a ſmall coach 
it 1 to be made; and as ſoon as it was ready, he 
men was quite impatient to appear in his vehicle, 


ver) and to coach it about the town, Whilſt he 
| R 4 was 


* 
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was driving thro* one of theſe little groves 
that ſeparate the different quarters of this city, 
a branch of a tree ſtruck into the coach, and 
put out one of his eyes. Almoſt all the Spa- 
niſb towns in theſe countries are built after 
this model. 
As to Buenos Ayres, though you may ſee 
there, as you do elſewhere, houſes ſcattered 
up and down without any order, and ſur- 
rounded with trees, yet the buildings about 
the center of the city form pretty fair regu- 
Jar ſtreets. The old houſes, it 1s true, are 
but of clay, and have only a ground floor ; 
inſomuch that it is not very long ago ſince 
one of our lay brothers, ſent from Europe 
to build us a church, found means to make 
and to burn brick in this country, where at 
preſent they reckon upwards of ſixty brick- 
kilns; and the ſame brother contrived to 
make lime. Moſt of the new houſes built 
ſince that time are of ſtone and well cement- 
ed ; and ſome of them are two ſtories high. 
Some years after the Miſſionaries brought 
over two lay-brothers well ſkilled in archi- 
tecture. They have finiſhed our church, which 
is very beautiful, and have built ſince the 
churches of the Fathers of Mercy, and the 
Franciſcans, after plans of their own, which 
would certainly be a credit to ſkilful European 
architects. As they are lofty, and each of 
them is ardorned with a cupola and high 
ſteeples, they yield a good proſpect at a di- 
- Kance. The ſame lay- brothers have, by the 
| Biſhop's 
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Biſhop's orders, raiſed a portal before the Ca- 
thedral, of a very grand deſign. They had alſo 
undertaken at the requeſt of the magiſtrates, 
to build a town houſe. But as the edifice 
they had begun would run to greater charges 
than the town could then allow, the carrying 
on of this edifice is put off to another time. 
Another conſiderable piece of ſervice, which 
theſe lay-brothers have done for the Spaniards 
in America, has been in teaching many Ne- 
groes, whom they employed, to be maſons ; 
and who are ſo far maſters, that now it is 
ſufficient to ſhew them but a plan, to have 
it tolerably well executed. Thus Buenos Ayres 
is beautified and improves every day, and 
will ſoon be in a condition to pleaſe even an 
European. 

This town lies under the 32d degree of 
South Latitude, the air is very temperate, 
and is alſo cooled by the winds that blow con- 
ſtantly on the great river the Paraguay. 

The adjacent plains are vaſt deſerts. There 
are only a few huts ſcattered here and there 
near the town, Very little wood grows in 
© theſe plains; but a ſufficient quantity for 
firing and other uſes comes from the Iflands 
formed by the River. The Peach-tree is 
almoſt the only tree that bears fruit in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. The vine 
cannot poſſible thrive for the great number of 
ants that nip it as ſoon as it ſhoots; and no 
wine is drank here, but what comes by ſea 
from Spain, or by land from Mendoza, a city 
of 
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of Chili, ſituated at the foot of the Cordillera: 
nine hundred miles off Buenos Ayres. 

The deſert plains I have mentioned, are, it 
is true, full of horned cattle and wild horſes. 
While I was at Buenos Ayres, an Indian, who 
deals with the Spaniſh towns, ſold eight horſes 
to an acquaintance of mine for a caſk of 
brandy, and they would not have came fo 
dear, had they not been extremely beauti- 
ful. As tocommon and ordinary horſes, you 
may have as many as you pleaſe for a little 
more than two ſhillings. Theſe may be had 
ſtill cheaper for fetching them from the plains 
where they graze by thouſands together. The 
whole difficulty lies in catching them. 

But the horn cattle are far more numerous ; 
as may be judged from the quantities of hides 
ſent to Europe. This article is in a manner 
the whole of their trade. The Spaniſb ſhips 
that come every three years to Buenos Ayres 
go back with forty or fifty thouſand hides ; 
but the Enghiſp and Portugueſe ſmuglers take 
off yearly a much greater number. It is to 
be obſerved that they only take Bull-hides, 
and thoſe muſt be of a ſtatutable ſize to be ad- 
mitted as ſaleable ; and what comes under the 
ſize determined by law is thrown among the 
refuſe. Hence to ſend fifty thouſand hides to 
Europe they muſt ſlaughter eighty thouſand 
Bulls at leaſt, of which they only take the 
hide, the tongue, and the fat which ſerves 
them inſtead of oil, lard, and butter. 


Such 
= 
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Such heaps of carcaſſes lying expoſed on 
the ground might infect the air; butit ſeems 
that Providence has provided againſt this 
danger. When the ſlaughter is over, whole 
clouds of ravens almoſt of the ſize of eagles, 
and other birds of prey called here Caracaras, 
like the raven except the colour, are ſeen 
flocking to the place. They devour the car- 
caſſes in a few days, fo as ſcarce to leave any 
remains. I do not mention here the cattle 
ſlaughtered for eating ; they have hardly any 
other meat at Buenos Ayres : nor the cattle de- 
ſtroyed by lions and tygers ; the lions eſpeci- 
ally, that commonly kill ten or more calves 
for one they eat. It is not to be conceived how 
the wild cattle that have ſo many enemies ſub- 
ſiſt in theſe parts. 

Perhaps you may want to know, how the 
Spaniards go to work for the ſlaughter of ſuch 
numbers. A ſcore of hunters on horſeback go to 
the places, where there is moſt wild cattle to be 
found; they have in their hand a long ſtick, and 
attheend of it an iron ſhaped like an half moon, 
and very. ſharp. They make uſe cf this to 
hit a hind leg of the beaſt they purſue ; and 
they are ſo dexterous that they ſeldom fail of 
ham-ſtringing the Bull, by cutting the finew 
above the joint. The poor beaſt ſoon after 
falls to the ground, and is diſabled from 
riſing again. The hunter inſtead of makin 

any ſtay, follows the others full gallop, and 
in the ſame manner diſables all he can over- 


take. 
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take. Twenty men in about the ſpace of an hour 
will lay ſeven or eight hundred on the field. 
When the hunters are tired of this exerciſe, 
they alight to take a little reſt; and then 
without any danger kill the beaſts they have 
diſabled. After they have taken the hide, 
and ſometimes the tongue and fat, they leave 
the reſt to the ravens. 
Their indiſcretion on this head cannot but 
be blamed. They already feel it; and the 
number of theſe uſeful animals is greatly 
diminiſhed. A beaſt that formerly was not 
worth a ſhilling, will now riſe to the value of 
two or three. It would be more to the pur- 

ſe to exterminate the wild dogs that have 
increaſed prodigiouſly near Buenos Ayres. They 
live in burrows under ground, very eaſily 
known by the heaps of bones about the holes. 
There is danger of their falling upon the in- 
habitants, when they can find no more wild 
cattle. The governour thought it deſerved 
his notice, and ſent a great many ſoldiers to 
ſhoot the wild dogs, of which they diſpatch- 
ed great numbers. But at their return from 
this expedition, the town's children, who are 
extremely mal-a-pert, inſulted them. They 
nick named them Mataperros, or dog-killers ; 
and thus reſtrained by a miſtaken point of 
honour, the ſoldiers declined always return- 
Ing to this kind of chace. 

I reſerve for another Letter what I have 


farther to ſay concerning this. And in that 
[ 


— 
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] ſhall ſend you an account of our journey 
from Buenos Ayres to our Miſſions. Remem- 
ber me in your prayers. Farewell, Iam &c. 


» 


LETTER UT 


From the Reduction of St. Mary in the Miſſions 
of the Uraguay, April 25th, 1730. 


Dear Brother, 


OTHING now remains to fulfil 

the promiſe I made, but to give you 
an account of our paſſage from Buenos Ayres 
to the Miſſions, and to ſpeak of the people 
with whom I perform the functions of a 
Miſſionary. It may be long before I have 
another opportunity of letting you hear from 
me. The regiſter ſhips from Buenos Ayres to 
Europe go but once in three years. Belices a 
perſon that has ſome thouſands of ſouls under 
his charge, ſpends whole days in preaching, 
hearing confeſſions, and aſliſting the ſick. 
To learn a language that has no manner of 
affinity with thoſe ſpoken in Europe, requires 
much time and application. If ſome years 
ſhould pais without your hearing from me, 
impute not my filence to any — * or cold- 
noſs, of which with regard to you I am in- 


capable; but be perſuaded that it comes from 
no 


8 


* 
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no other cauſe, but what I have here men- 
tioned. | 

We ſet out from Buenos Ayres the thirteenth 
of July, 1729; and went fix leagues by land 
to the banks of a ſmall river called Kio de 
las Conchas. This ſerves for a harbour to the 
Indian Balſas. A Balſa is a ſort of raft made 
of two Canoes, which are large trunks of 
trees made hollow. They are joined together 
by means of light rafters that bear equally on 
both Canoes, to which they are very ſtrongly 
faſtened : they cover the rafter with Bamboos; 
and on this a ſmall cabin is made with matt- 
ing on this kind of floor, where there is a 
room large enough for a bed, with other fur- 
niture abſolutely neceſſary for a traveller. 
Fifteen Balſas, and above three hundred In- 
dians waited our arrival. They received us 
with drums and fifes, and the greateſt demon- 
ſtrations and tranſports of joy. We embark- 
ed in very fine weather, which continued 
eight days, tho' it was then the depth of 
winter. We took up that time in croſſing to 
the other ſide of the Plata, which being there 
above ten leagues in breadth, the Balſas can- 
not go directly over. The Indians dare not 
even venture too far from land; a ſquall of 
wind would be enough to overſet the Bal/as. 
They keep coaſting, and when a gale ariles 
they rake ſpeedily to the ſhore. 

In this manner we failed up the river fifty 


leagues from the place we ſet off; and as we 


met 


o 
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met with many iſlands in the way, we croſſed 
from one to the other till we reached an ifland 
that is not above two or three leagues off the 
oppoſite ſhore. Hence we fell down the 
ſtream upon the point of land, which reaches 
between the Plaza and Uraguay as far as the 
meeting of the two rivers. | 

After we had got over this danger, we were 
in the Uraguay one of the capital rivers in 
America, Where it falls into the Plata, the 
river is ſo broad that the eye can ſcarce reach 
from one ſide to the other, even in the clear- 
eſt day. And over againſt the Reduction where 
I am placed, 200 leagues from the mouth of 
the river, it is an hour's work to croſs over. 
If the Uraguay is not ſo full of ſand banks 
as the Plata, it is thick ſet with rocks that lie 
hid juſt under water, and are not leſs dange- 
rous ; and for this reaſon no Tartanes, or 
other boats with fails, ſuch as go on the Pa- 
rana, are uſed here; the Balſas are not fo 
much expoſed to danger. When they ftrike 
on a rock, their lightneſs makes the ſhock 
leſs violent ; beſides they only go with oars : 
and the Canoes on which they are laid bein 
only of one ſolid piece, are not fo apt to ſplit 
as other boats. The Balſas are ſo light; that 
they touch the points of rocks without any 
hurt; but they wear out in a ſhort time, 

We ſtopt ſome days near a little river called 
the Rio de las Vaccas, to take in proviſions of 
fleſh meat. A Spaniſh gentleman has made 
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a ſmall plantation there, where he has within 
an eſtate of about thirty or forty miles in ex- 
tent, which he has made his own, twenty or 
thirty thouſand head of cattle : he ſells cattle 
to all that pals that way, We purchaſed 
ſeventy of a ſurpriſing ſize in height and bulk, 
at leſs than ſeventeen pence ſterling a head. 
This 1s the ſtanding price all over the country, 
if you except Buenos Ayres. Thus each Balſa 
in company had to its ſhare better than four 
or five, Bur, what you will ſcarce believe, 
all this proviſion was only enough for eight or 
ten days paſſage to the Reduction of St. Domi- 
nic, where they laid in again a freſh ſtore of 
victuals. The Indians are inſatiable eaters. I 
faw the crew of one Ba/ſa eat up a beaſt of a 
good ſize in leſs than a day. What ſurpriſes 
me is, that indigeſtions are not ſo frequent a- 
mong them, as in Europe. And yet nothing 
is liker to cauſe them, than the manner of 
drefling their meat. They knock down a 


beaſt, that moment they cut the throat, 
others flay it, or cut it in quarters. All this 


does not take up a quarter of an hour. Then 
a great fire is made near the place; they cut 
down branches of trees which they ſhape in- 
to a ſort of ſpit ; they put three or four pie- 
ces of meat on each ſpit ; and ſet the ſpits on 
end round about the fire. In a quarter of an 
hour they draw the meat more than half raw, 
and eat it fitting about the fire. In a couple 
of hours all is digeſted, and they are as 

hungry 
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hungry as ever, In failing up the Paraguay 
ou meet ſeveral little rivers on the right and 
left, where the Indians put in when the day 
light begins to fail, that the Balſas may be 
out of danger in the night. 

The firſt thing the Indians took care of 
when the 7 got on, ſhore, was to dreſs up an 
oratory of the boughs of trees, where the 
placed a picture of the bleſſed Lady and Hos 
of other Saints, to whom they had a parti- 
cular devotion. After a Salute with their fife 
and beat of drum, they ſung the ave maris 
fella ; then recited the Roſary and Litanies, 


and concluded their evening prayer with an 


act of contrition, which a Miſſionary pro- 
nounced aloud, wich whom they Joined both 


in heart and by word of mouth. How great 
was our comfort to hear on all ſides. the 
praiſes of the Creator reſounding in thoſe 
barbarous countries! 

Prayers being over, their next care was to 
provide their ſupper. They hghted up fires, 
prepared new ſpits, ſpitted their meat, and 
devoured it a moment after. Then they 
ſpread hides and ſkins of tygers on the graſs 
round the fire; here they ſlept very ſoundly 
all the night. The fire not only warmed 
them, and prevented the bad effects of the 
dampneſs oF the rena but kept off the 
tygers. 

The 1 were ſtiring very early in the 


morning, and began the day with a hearty 
8 meal. 
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meal. After ſaying their prayers all together, 
they proceeded on their voyage, and plied 
their oats till noon ; then they put aſhore to 
take their dinner and a little reſt ; and reim- 
barked at the firſt order piven by the Miſſi- 
onaries, 

The river Uraguay is very piſculent. I was 
well pleaſed to ſee the Indians ſhoot ſeveral 
fiſh with their arrows. We ſaw ſome ſea 
wolves, and a kind of ſea- hog, called Capi- 
gia, from the name of an herb, which they 
love mightily. They are eaſily tamed : I had 
a preſent of two; they ſoon grew exceſſively 
troubleſome with their familiarity. The banks 
of the river are almoſt every where covered 
with woods. There are Palm-trees, and 
ſeveral others not known in Europe, that keep 
their verdure all the year; and birds of all 
ſizes and colours. To deſcribe them would 
take up too much time, but I will not omit 
mentioning one, fingular for his ſmallneſs, 
but more fo for the beauty of his plumage. It 
is leſs by half then a wren. The colour is. 
green inclining to gold. He flies the whole 
day, and feeds only on leaves, which he 
ſacks, born up by his little wings. His feathers 
keep all their luſtre even when he is dead; 
and the Spaniards frequently ſend theſe ſmall 


00 as 


birds in letters to Spain. 

Theſe woods are full of deer, roebucks, 
and wild-boars. Forty of our Indians killed 
| thirty hve of the latte only with ſtakes. —_ 
tne 
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the moſt common among the animals are 
tygers. They often fit on the water fide to 
gaze at the Balſas as they paſs. The tygers 
here are both larger and fiercer, than they are 
in Africa, Not long ago the Indians brought 
me the ſkin of a tyger they had killed. I had 
it ſet up on end, to repreſent the animal 
reared on its hinder legs to attack its enemy. 
You know I am pretty tall; all I could do 
with ſtretching out my arm was to reach his 
mouth. The tyger was indeed of an extra- 
ordinary ſize. But generally ſpeaking, I 
found the tygers in theſe parts bigger, than 
any I had formerly ſeen in the Duke of 
Parma's menagery : and they are far more 
beautiful, as the ground of their ſkin is near 
as bright as gold. They commonly avoid 
hunters ; but when they are wounded with aft 
arrow, or ball; if they do not fall inſtantly, 
they ruſh with incredible fury on the perſon 
that has wounded them; and it is pretended 
they can ſingle him out amongſt numbers. 
Father Michael Ximenes, 1uperiour of theſe 
Miſſions, was an otular witneſs of this, as 
he rold me himſelf. He travelled with three 
Indians, who ſaw a tyger go into a little wood 
that ſtood by itſelf ; they reſolved to kill 
him. The Miſſionary ſtept aſide, where he 
could obſerve without danger what paſſed. 
The Indians, uſed to this fort of chace, or 
combat, diſpoſed themſelves in this manner. 
Two had ſpears, and the third a gun, Who 

S 2 placed 
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placed himſelf between the two others. They 

advanced in this order, and went round the 

wood till they perceived the tyger. The In- 

dian, who had the gun fired and ſhot the 

tyger in the head. E. Aimenes related, that 

in the ſame inſtant he ſaw the fire and the wild 

beaſt ſtuck with the two lances. For as ſoon 

as the tyger found he was wounded, he flew 

at the man that ſhot him. The two other 

Indians aware of the conſequence had their 

lances ready to ſtop his carreer. In effect | 

they both pierced his ſides with ſurpriſing ; 

dexterity, and held him up a while 1 in the / 

air. 7 

The country is much infeſted with ſerpents. v 

One of theſe entered our ſuperior's Baſſa, either n 
C 
P 
P 


by, ſliding along a rope tied about a tree to 
hold the Balſa faft, or coming over a plank 
that lay as a bridge to the ſhore. The Father, 
who could not get out of his cabin without 
paſſing over the ſerpent, was in no ſmall at 
fright ; till the Indians in the Balſa haſtening h; 
to his relief ſlew this dangerous animal. 

Many Indians die with the bite of theſe ſer- 
pents. But it is ſaid they commonly eſcape 
with life, when they can quickly apply the 
remedy which providence has prepared of 
certain herbs,” eſpecially the ſpikenard, which 
ſome parts of Paraguay produce in plenty. 
But when they are bit by the rattle ſnake it 
is confidently aſſured that the caſe admits no 


cure. Thaye only ſeen one of this ſort ; he 
was 
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was of a monſtrous ſize. Our Indians ſpied him 
among ſome orange trees that they ſat under; 
and killed him on the ſpot. I examined with 


great attention the ſmall bones at the end of 


his tail, and which as he crawls along make 
a noiſe not unlike a ſmall bell, and is called 
the rattle ; it is ſaid that a new bone comes 
every year with another joint. | 
Notwithſtanding ſo many dangers, our 
Indians no ſooner put to ſhore, but they en- 


tered theſe thick woods. In the twinkling of 


an eye, it may be faid, every band got a 
ſmall place ready before their reſpective Bal. 
ſas, where they eat, and then ſlept heartily 
with amazing ſecurity. This is no doubt arem- 
nant of their former way of life, and of their 
cuſtom of living in the woods. I thoughtit 
proper to acquaint you at firſt with theſe 
particulars, that you may form a general 
idea of the country, and that I may be more 
at liberty to dwell upon circumſtances that 
have a nearer relation to our voyage. 

We had not yet left the plantation of the 
Spaniſh gentleman I mentioned, when a vio- 
lent tempeſt, that came on a ſudden, over- 
turned part of our proviſions into the river : 
luckily we happened to be all aſhore, on ac- 
count of the cold weather. All the Balſas 
ſunk except one or two; and there was a 
good deal of difficulty in righting them again, 
eſpecially mine; which was of neceſlity taken 


to pieces, in order to refit one of the Canoes, 
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ſplit with the violence of the waves; ; the 
ſraguay being then like a raging ſea. 
But what gave us the greateſt trouble was 
to find that two of our Indians were taken 


with the ſmall pox. A diſtemper which is 


here what the plague is in Europe We 
ſeparated them immediately from the others, 
and we were to leave them, where they were, 
with people to attend them. We promiſed 
ourſelves that the diſtemper would not ſpread 
among the other Indians, and we went on 
again with our voyage. 

In eight days we arrived at the Reduction of 


St. Dominic, under the care of the religious 


of St. Francis. The Curate was a very holy 
elderly perſon, who received us with all the 
charity that was poſſible ; and as our arrival 
was on the eve of St. natius, he ordered 
the bells to be rung to warn the feaſt of the 
next day; and which he celebrated with 
reat folemnity. His and our Indians joined 
equally in che honour of the day. 

We were in converſation nh this worthy 
Mimondry, when we were informed, that 
the ſmall pox had broke out on three of our 
Thdians. "One died that very day. A Spaniard 


"was fo good as to take the two others to his 


plantation * was not far diflant from 

5 - Domi lies. As we apprehended what 
pened but too foon, that the conta- 

ps ald = among our people; the 
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Yapeju, the neareſt of our ReduBtions. He 
gave the expreſs a letter, wherein he inform- 
ed our Fathers of the firuation we were, In, 
and begged they would ſend ſome Indians to 
meet us with proviſions, ſince we run a riſk 
of being detained - in the way, if the ſmall 
pox increaſed among us. After taking theſe 
precautions, we reimbarked. We travelled 
ſom? days, and then croſſed to the other ſide 
of the river with hopes of being better ſup- 

lied with proviſions: for the infidels, who 
five on the banks of the Uraguay, bring of 
their own accord fleſh meat proviſions tothe 
paſſengers, and barter them away for cloth, 
tobacco, or ſome ſuch like commodities. In 
effect we ſoon diſcovered a troop. that came 
to offer us the game they had hunted. "Almolt 
all the country, that lies between the Paran 
and Uraguay; is inhabited by numerous na- 
tions of Barbarians. The moſt known are 
the Bobanas, the Meridanes, the Mancbados, 
the Fares, and the Charuas. Theſe laſt are 
the moſt populous. The Charuas go very thins 
ly clad, and have no fixt abode. They are 
generally ſeen on horſeback, armed with a 
bow, and a club, or lance. They manage 
their horſes with ſurpriſing addreſs. What 
ſay of the Charuas, is equally applicable to 
the reſt of the ſavage nations # Paraguay. 

We ſaw one day, when we had paſſed 
over again to the right fide of the rer, 
crowds of Guanoas coming towards us. This 
is alſo a very populous nation, that inhabits 
855 84 Pl 
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a conſiderable part of the lands lying be- 
tween the Uraguay and the ſea, I obſerved 
in the crowd a 5 laid at length on his 
horſe, as on a bed. His head reſted on the 
horſe's neck, and his legs croſſed on the but- 
tocks. In this poſture he looked at us very 
attentively. His whole dreſs was a ſort of 
ſcarf that came from his right ſhoulder un- 
der his left arm, and on which was faſtened. 
a leather budget, very likely to carry his 
proviſions. After he had gazed on us ſome 
time he ſtarted up and flew away like light- 
ening. The ſwiftneſs with which he rode 
out of ſight was to be admired the more, as 
he had neither ſaddle nor ſtirrup nor ſpur, 
not even a ſwitch to manage his horſe. But 
A to the Charuas; as they are con- 

intly expoſed to all weathers, their com- 
lexion is much tanned; their hair is very 
ong and greatly in diſorder. The chiefs of 
the people are eaſily. diſtinguiſhed by ſmall 
pieces of glaſs ſet in their chins. Many have 
{carce more than a finger or two left on each 
hand, from a cuſtom they have of lopping 
off a, joint from their fingers, as often as a 
relation dies. This barbarous and ridiculous 
ceremony begins to wear out among moſt of 
the people. The women 'have the charge of 
providing all neceſſaries for the family. They 
carry all the houſhol goods, when they, re- 
move to another place. Beſides this burthen, 
they commonly haye two. or three children 
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on their backs, and always go on foot, while 
the huſband rides at eaſe with no load but his 
arms and ſome victuals. They cultivate. no 
lands; wild fruits and cattle, which abound 
in the country, are the whole of their food. 
The Pampas, who are neighbours to Buenos 
hen eat, they ſay, as much horſe. fleſh as 
bee . 
The omtinual roving life of theſe people, 
is one of the greateſt obſtacles to their con- 
verſion. Many attempts have been made, 
but in vain, to bring them to live together 
in a body; and if they have ſometimes 
yielded to the preſſing ſolicitations of the 
Mimonaries, it never held long. Two Re- 
ducfions were at length founded, one amon 
the Charnas under the name and protection of 
St. Andrety, and the other among the Gua- 
noas, under the title of Feſus and Mary. One 
morning, among theſe laſt, the bell was 
rung as uſual to call the people to.church 
and the Miſſionary was ſurpriſed. that no one 
came. He could not imagine the cauſe of 
this extraordinary event, but going out of 
che houſe, he found that all the inhabitants 
had in the night retired into the woods. The 
* Redubtion ended much in the ſame man- 
But however ſome of theſe ſavages are 
15 and then converted, and come to ſettle 
in the old Reduions. | The | Miſſionaries 
wearied out with all this bad ſucceſs ; 3 have 
turned their eyes towards the Guagnanes, a 


people 
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people at a very great diſtance within land, 
and where they hope for a more plentiful 
karveſt. 32 wt og BY + ve. pra o 
Two things contribute to fix the Fares 
and Charuas in their obſtinacy, one is the 
hatred they bear to the Spaniards. They 
have not forgot what the maintaining their 
liberty coſt them, and they are always in 
fear of being made ſlaves. The other is the 
irregular lives of the ſame Spaniards. The 
ſavages who are now in peace with them, 
trade freely with their towns. The cor- 
rupted morals which the Indians ſee amon 

them, are made uſe of as a pretext to be 
more and more hardened in their infidelity. 
Several apoſtates alſo take refuge among 
the infidels. All the ReduZjon Indians are 
not fervent chriſtians. Perſons of irregular 
conduct, conſcious on one fide, that if they 
do not amend, they ſhall be ſeverely cor- 
reed ; and on the other, unwilling to re- 
turn to the right road, are ſoon de ermiged 
to go over to the infidels. And ſome Spani- 
ards take the ſame ſtep, either to eſcape the 
hands of juſtice, or to live more at large. 

It is eaſy to believe that theſe wretched [A Þ 
ſerters give no very advantageous idea 'of 
the chriſtian religion to the infidels. 


As we ſtopt one day at the end of a wood, 
a band of Charuas came up to offer us ſome 
victuals. Their chiefs had all of them the 
name of ſome faint, Their head Cacique 
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was named Don Simon. Nothing could came 
up to the oddity of his dreſs. He had on 
a ſort of cloak made up of ſeveral patches ; 
ſome of them old ſcraps of gilt leather; 
and he had in his hand a ſhort truncheon ſet 
off with latten, which he wielded with great 
gravity. His cloak particularly, . ſeemed to 
inſpire him with no ſmail ftock of vanity. 
Two others went by the name one of Joby, 
and the other of Francis, This laſt ſpoke 
Spaniſh tolerably well. 1hey were both the 
ſons of a moſt worthy old man, who was the 
example of the Redufion of St. Francis 
Borgia. Don Simon deſirous to teſtify his gra- 
titude to a Miſſionary, who had preſented 
him with ſome trifles from Eurspe, offered 
him half a calf, that he ſat upon, and ſerved 
him by way of ſaddle. Some of the Miſſi- 
onaries offered to difcourſe with the infidels 
about religion; but they anſwered coolly, 
that they tad relations, and that it was not 
lawful to forſake them. An infidel bein 
warmly preſſed by a Miſſionary, and at ja 
being told, that if he did not become a 
chriitian, he certainly would not eſcape hell 
flames; ſo much the better, replied the In- 
dian, 1 ſhall not be cold after my death. 
With ſuch anſwers they often baffle * zeal 
of the moſt fervent preachers of the goſpel. 
Me made great days journeys, for fear of 
being ſtopt on the road by the ſmall po 
Our fear was but too well grounded. Three 
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or four of our Indians were ſick. We put 
them in a Canoe a part, with orders to follow 
us at a diſtance. But all our precautions 
were to no purpoſe. The twentieth of Auguſt 
fourteen Indians of one Balſa took the diſ- 
temper ; and the contagion began to ſpread 
among the reſt. Judge how perplexed we 
were; we had a hundred leagues to go up 
the river before we could reach any of our 
Miſſions. We could have no relief from the 
infidels, who never appeared after they found 
we had infected perſons among us. We re- 
ſolved to keep going forward, and to get as 
near as we could to Yapeju, that we might 
ftill be at a leſs diſtance to receive the pro- 
viſions that would be ſent. The lick we left 
in the place where we then were. This reſo- 
lution was not without difficulties. F. Aime- 
nes, our ſuperiour, was the only one who 
underſtood the language. It he came with 
us, all the poor people who had taken the 
infection would be left without one to ad- 
miniſter the ſacraments, or to aſſiſt them in 
their neceſſities. If the Father ſtayed be- 
kind with the ſick, the Indians of the other 
Balſas were expoſed to the ſame danger, who 
might alſo fall ſick and want a confeſſor. 

We were in this perplexity, when ten Iu- 
dians generouſly devoted themſelves to the 
ſervice. of the infected; and without delay 
they repaired to the ſick. F. Ximenes adminil- 


tered the ſacraments to all even in health, to 
55 prevent 
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prevent all accidents ; he left them plenty of 
proviſion, and then came up to join us. 'The 
ten Iadians took ſuch care of the ſick, that 
they ſaved above half by a kind of miracle, 
They buried the dead, and then put the 
convaleſcents into two Canoes: for the Balſa 
that was left was taken to pieces. They 
crept by degrees after the main body. The 
ten generous Neophytes fell ſick in their turn, 
and all but one went to receive in heaven 
the reward of their heroic charity. 

In the mean time we reached the paſs of 
In, or Ariciffe ; it is called indifferently by 
either name. Here the Uraguay is barred 
with a chain of rocks, from the tops of which 
the waters fall with ſuch noiſe and force, that 
it is heard at ſeveral miles diſtance. The 
rocks divide the river into ſeveral ſtreams, 
and the Indians obſerve which are the moſt 
convenient, that is, where the current falls 
more gradually, and conſequently with leſs 
force. And yet it is not to be ſaid what 
difficulty they meet with in this paſlage, 
The Indians faſten ropes to the Balſas to draw 


them up. Some are on the ſhore, others g- 


the point of a rock; moſt ſtand in the water, 
and puſh the Balla forward, or heave it on 
their ſhoulders. In this manner they draw 
or carry it from rock to rock, till they 

it into deep water. This difficult paſs ſome- 
times ſtops them two whole days. The con- 
tagion began to break out again. Moſt of 


the 
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the Balu took into a ſmall river that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Urapuay, about half a 
mile below the fall of Aricife. Thoſe that 
came in our Balſa, and ſome others, judged 
it beſt to get immediately over this trouble- 
ſome paſs, while they continued in health. 
Beſides they deſired to keep at a diſtance 
from the infected; but it was all in vain. In 
a few days we had fixty down, and ſoon 
after a hundred and fourteen. And now it 
was impoſſible to get farther. We diſpatched 
an Indian by land to Yapeju, to acquaint our 
Fathers with our ſituation, and to haſten the 
ſupplies we expected, and of which we daily 
found the want more and more. 85 
We took all imaginable care of the ſick, 
and now never left them. The crew of each 
Balſa made one or two ſtraw-hutts, to pre- 
ſerve the ſick from the injurics of the weather, 
and to ſeparate them ſtill more from thoſ”- in 
health, F. Ximenes remained with the bulk 
of our Indians a league below. He came by 
land to hear the confeſſions of our ſick, and 
then returned to his diſtempered Indians. I 
had not yet adminiſtered the holy viaticum, 
nor the extreme unction. I can aſſure you, 
that I made a very good apprenticeſhip in a 
very ſhort time. For one morning only after 
T had ſaid Maſs, on a portable altar, as we 
did every day, I carried the laſt ſacraments 
to thirteen Indians. The fick lay in heaps. 
To adminiſter them, I was obliged to bend 
25 to 
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to the ground, and to be in the idft of 
them with ſcarce ſufficient room to ſtir in, 
and to uſe the greateſt caution not to hurt the 
ſick when they were to be moved, in order 
to receive the holy oils. They had ſcarce 
any appearance left of a human figure: I 
own this was very hard and loathſome work. 
The European ſmall pox can give you but a 
faint idea of what it is here, An Indian was 
to be buried ; they took him by his legs to 
draw him out of his cabin, the ſkin ſlipt off 
from the fleſh, and was all that was left in 
the hands of the chriſtians, who undertook 
this charitable office ; whence ſome judgment 
may be formed of the malignity of this dif- 
temper. 4 — 1 

At length all the Balſaz with the ſmall 
remains of the Indians got over the cataract 
of Ariciffe. Hovels were erected immedi- 
ately at the foot of a hill for the reception of 
the ſick. They were twenty four in num- 
der, and all full At a diſtance it reſembled 
a ſmall village of the infidel Indians, that 
appears like a row of huts. We put up for 
ſeveral days our moſt ardent prayers to God, 
that he would vouchſafe to withdraw the 
ſevere ſcourge that afflicted us. But heaven 
ſeemed deaf to our vows. No doubt this 
rigorous novitiate was to prepare us for the 
labours of the Miſſion, and to recompenſe 
the zeal and fervour of theſe good Indians. 
For they died like true predeſtinated ſouls. 
15 As 
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As ſoon as they found. they were ſtruck with 
the diſorder, they deſired to receive the ſacra- 
ments; and they did ſo, with wonderful de- 
votion. Not a word of complaint ever eſ- 
caped from them; all that was heard was 
only the names of Sees and Mary, which 
they pronounced with faint and FPiring 
voices. 

I was giving the extreme unction to an In- 
dian juſt on the point of death; another that 
lay oy him with his face under the cover, 
as the Indian cuſtom is, called to me, and as 
he ſpoke a little Spaniſh, he defired he might 
have my crucifix to kiſs, for obtaining th 
plenary indulgence. I immediately oranges 
his requeſt. 'The good lou] thanked me in 
the moſt expreſſive terms, and-promiſed to 
remember me in heaven. In fine he ſaid fo 
many things, and all more effecting one than 
the other whilſt he continued to ſpeak, that 
I melted into tears. The good Indian ex- 
pired ſome moments after with the greateſt 
ſentiments of piety, 

Another Jndzan, a man of years, and of 
authority among them, lay at the point of 
death. He had all the people of the Balſa 
called in, and aſſured them with a voice loud 
enough to be heard by all, that he died with 
the 2 content, as it was in conducting 
Miffionaries to his country He conjured 
his country - men never to 3 the Father 
on any pietence Whatever. F or, ſaid he, 

tho 
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tho? it ſhould coſt you your lives, you will be 
ſure at leaſt not to die without the ſacraments, 
And I can aſſure you, from my own.ex- 
perience, that it is the greateſt comfort a 
chriſtian can have in his laſt moments. 

Moſt of the Neophytes expreſſed them- 
ſelves to the ſame effect before they died; 
and their dying words affected the other In- 
dians very ſenſibly. Not one was tempted to 
deſert to the infidels, tho” on all fides they 
ſaw themſelves ſurrounded with the horrors 
of death. Nothing was eaſier to be done, 
they would by that means have avoided the 
diſtemper, and being reduced to want. They 
kept with us, and gave this ſignal proof of 
their conſtancy. They were almoſt all ſtruck 
one after another with the infection, and not 
diſmayed in the leaſt. A Miſſionary found 
an Indian under a tree that appeared in great 
trouble, and aſked him the cauſe. I weep, 
ſays the Neophyte, to ſee the Fathers expoſe 
themſelves in this deſart, far from their country, 
to ſo many dangers and inconveniences, for the 
ſake of aſſiſting us poor Indians. 

The Neophytes indeed were ſenſibly ſtruck 
with ſeeing the Miſſionaries watching with the 
infected night and day, and procuring them 
all neceſſaries for body and ſoul with ſo much 
zeal; depriving themſelves of their covers, 
and other things neceſſary in ſo inconvenient 
a ſeaſon and place, in favour of their dear 
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Neophytes. But it muſt be granted that the 


Indians, and particularly the Infirmarians 
whole duty is to wait on the fick, were not 


at all behind hand with us in aſſiduity and at- 


tendance. -I was more than once obliged to 
moderate the indiſcreet zeal of our infirma- 
rian, He ſcarce allowed himſelf in the night 
a few moments of broken ſleep. Several 
others devoted themſelves with the ſame 
fervour to theſe pious exerciſes, 

An Indian called Ticu, who ſpent the day 
and the night in attending the ſick and bury- 
ing the dead, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 
all the reſt. The hard labour he found in 


making graves without proper implements, 
| ſwelled his arm to that degree that he had no 


uſe of it. F. Aimenes having adviſed him to 
take ſome care of himſelf, as his fatigue cer- 


tainly expoſed him to great danger of catch- 
ing the diſtemper. Father, ſays the Indian, 


God has power enough to preſerve me from the 


* plague, if he pleaſes ; if not, his holy will be 


done. I am an infirmarian, all my time belongs 


to the ſick. At laſt he took the ſmall pox 
himſelf, and was ſo roughly handled, that 


it looked as if all the ſufferings of thoſe he 
had buried had fallen upon him. All, eſpe- 


_ cially the Miſſionaries, were greatly concern- 
ed for the recovery of his health, which God 
Was pleaſed to reſtore in behalf of others 

that were ſick,” and whom he aſſiſted as be- 
fore, from the time he was able to get up. 


Mean 
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Mean while we were reduced to very great 
want. At laſt the long looked for ſupplies 
arrived on two Balſas loaden with proviſions 
from Yapeju. Our Fathers had very pru- 
dently charged the Indians, who conducted 
the Balſas, not to approach too near us, and 
eſpecially to avoid all communication with 
the infected. They had ordered them to 
ſtop at ſome diſtance higher, and to land the 
ſupplies, of which they were to ſend us 
notice. They ſtopt at a place three leagues 
above us, but were ſeveral days without 
letting us hear from them : for they expected 
us to ſend for the proviſions they had brought. 
One day two of our Indians went a hunting 
that way, and met with one of the Balſas. 
They came directly in all haſte to give us 
this intelligence ; otherwiſe we could never 
have gueſſed that we were ſo near relief. 
Some days after we received by land a drove 
of cattle, and we begun to revive again. 

But new trials trod very cloſe on the heels 
of the comfort granted ſrom heaven. A ſtorm 
much more violent than the firſt ſurpriſed 
us. Moſt of the Balſas ſunk, and were ſo 
damaged, that fix of them were to be taken 
to pieces. Part of our new proviſions was 
loſt. One of the Fathers endeavouring to 
ſtop a little trunk carried down by the ſtream, 
fell into the river, and narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing drowned. But the moſt ſenſible loſs, 
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was the holy oils, which we could never find 
again. 

Tygers invited by the ſmell of the fleſh 
meat came after the ſtorm. Our Miſſionaries 
met ſeveral in an adjacent wood; but they 
came off ſafe with only being frightened. 
Theſe animals often viſited us at night. A 
tyger came into a hut where two ſick per- 
ſons were lodged ; very luckily there was a 
piece of beef by them ; the tyger carried off 
the beef without doing them any hurt. An- 
other tyger boarded a Canoe, where a man 
lay under a hide. The man feeling himſelf 
trampled upon with the feet of this animal, 
made a loud cry ; the tyger was frightened, 
and retired. Our Indians killed a brace of 
tygers, and brought us a cub about a month 
old, that they had taken alive, As little as 
he was, he foamed with rage, roared per- 
petually, and flew at all that came near him, 
even thoſe that fed him. We found it was 
impoſſible to tame him; and for fear he 
might be the cauſe of our. being viſited by 
other tygers, we drowned him 1n the river. 

Aunts joined the tygers. The Balſas 
having continued long in the ſame place, 
thouſands of thoſe inſects found ways to get 
in among us, and were extremely trouble- 
ſome. Patience was the only remedy in the 
midſt of ſo many evils, 

It was now three months ſince we left 

| Buenos 
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Buenos Ayres, We had ſpent two with the 
ſick in this deſart. From day to day we ex- 
pected orders from the F. Superiour of the 
Miſſions, to whom we had ſent a moſt cir- 
cumſtantial account of our preſent f(ituation. 


Of three hundred and forty Indians, who 


came to take us up at Buenos Ayres, there were 
only forty two who never had the ſmall pox 
before; a hundred and ſeventy nine died of 
it, and the others were upon the recovery. 
For ſome time we had ſcarce any ſick among 
us. Had we ſtayed where we were, till all 
had been viſited with the diſtemper, we 
ſhould never have done: for contagious diſ- 
orders are never ſo general, but ſome eſcape. 
Several Miſſionaries were much out of health. 
It was apprehended that two eſpecially would 
not be in a condition of proceeding, if they 
ſtaid longer in this frightful deſart. The 
ſuperiour on the receipt of our letter ſent us 
a Miſſionary and four Balſas. He had given 
him orders to ſtay with F. Aimenes and the 
Indians, till they had performed their full 
er for fear the contagion might 
pread again among the Reductions; as it 
happened inthe year 1718, when it ſwept off 
above fifty thouſand Indians. He allo order- 
ed all the Miſſionaries who had been till then 
among the ſick, to change their cloaths, to 
burn the old ones, and to put on thoſe he 
ſent. 
Whilſt this was tranſacting, F. Provin- 
oy $14 | cial 
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cial arrived. He had found time enough to re- 
turn from Cordova, and to overtake us, after 
he had embarked at Buenos Ayres to viſit the 
Miſſions of Uraguay He could not hear 
the account of the accidents we met with, 
without being very much affected. He had 
brought us from Europe ; he looked upon us 
as his children, and had a particular affection 
for us. We made all the haſte we could to 
reimbark, and to go with him. Our firſt 
care was to put on the cloaths that were 
brought for us. They were of cotton died 
black. We got on board three Balſas, with 
ſo little room that we could ſcarcely ſtir, It 
was not ſo with the cloaths and ſhoes made 


by perſons who never ſaw us, and who ſpared | 


no ſtuff. 

We took the road of the Miſſions with 
the provincial, who comforted the Indian, 
before he ſet off. He ordered the forty In- 
dians, that. were in good health by them- 
ſeives in two Balſas, and the convaleſcents 
to the number of a hundred and twenty one 
in five others. But they were not to come 
on till two or three days after us: and they 
were ordered to make ſuch marches as would 
only bring them within thirty leagues of 
Yapeju, when their quarantine would be at 
an end. 

And thus our hardſhips =] A bout 
the middle of November we got to the Re- 

dutiion 
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dudlion of the three kings, or Yapeju. It 
conſiſts of about twelve hundred families, I 
will not take up time with deſcribing to you 
the joy of the inhabitants at our arrival, or 
the hearty welcome we found the two or 
three days we ſtaid among them. We parted 
here to go to our reſpective Reductions to 
which we were appointed, St. Mary's eighty 
leagues above Yapeju fell to my lot. I ar- 
rived there the firſt of December 1729, three 
years and four months after I left Bologna. 
I was kindly received there by F. James Ig- 
natius Altamirano. He is a venerable ſeptua- 
genarian of a noble birth, but more diſtin- 
guiſhed by his virtue and learning. It would 
be very difficult to expreſs the demonſtra- 
tions of kindneſs, which I met with from 
the Indians. They came a great way to 
meet me, and flocked ahout to ſee me. One 
kiſſed my hand, another wiſhed me joy on 
my ſafe arrival among them, after ſo many 
dangers. Some thanked me for coming ſo 
far off, and croſſing the Paraguazu, that is, 
the ſea; and quitting my native country, 
gnandi rahu pai, that is, for their ſakes. The 
comfort I felt to find that I was at laſt ar- 
rived at the ſo long wiſh'd for term, made 
me ſoon forget all paſt hardſhips. The only 
thing that gave me ſome pain, was the diffi- 
culty of the language. I have applied my- 
ſelf fo aſſiduoully to it that for theſe two 
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months I have catechiſed the children. *Tis 
all that I can do at preſent, and is not per- 
haps to be eſteemed the leaſt ſervice we can 
do in this country. I have always a numer- 
ous audience, The number of children in 
this Reduction amounts to 1962, 1002 are 
boys. Tho' I now and then miſtake one 
word for another, I find they underſtand me 
pretty well, as I do them by their anſwers. 
Thoſe that anſwer beſt, I reward with pic- 
tures, and diſmiſs all my people well ſatiſ- 
_ fied. 

Let us break off here, if you pleaſe. For in 
reality, were I to begin writing about the Ju- 
dians of our Redudlions, there could be no end. 
I have already ſent you a minute account of 
theſe Miſſions; as far as I can yet ſee, it is 
very faithful. Adiev, I am, &c. 
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Extra# of a Yoyage to the Eaſt- Indies through 
Paraguay, Chili, &c, By F. Florentine de 
Bourges, a Capuchin, 1712, from the 13th 
Val. of the Letires edifiantes, 


FTER a month's wandering, I per- 

| ceived from the banks of a river, a 
lpacious plain, and in the middle of it, a 
large ſteeple. This ſight cheared up my 
heart; and, as we ealily believe what we 
| ; with, 
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wiſh, I preſently perſuaded myleif this was 


by a very comfortable miſtake, tho* I had 
at firſt gone quite the contrary way, bur I 
was ſoon undeceived. A few Indians, whom 
I chanced to meet, informed me in the beſt 
Spaniſh they could, that it was a town of Pa- 
raguay, which took its name from St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. I was got ſorry for my miſtake, 
knowing the Fathers of the ſociety cultivate 
this Miſſion, and did not in the leaſt doubr, 
but I ſhould ineet with the ſame charity, of 
which I had received fo many ſpecimens at 
Buenos Ares. Wherefore I entered the town, 
and went ſtrait to the church, which faces a 
large ſquare, where the chief ſtreets end, and 
are as ſtrait as a line. The Miſſionaries had 
no ſooner notice of my arrival, but they all 
immediately came to the church to receive 
me; the ſuperior preſented me holy water. 
The bells were ſet a ringing, and the children, 
who were called together in an inſtant, ſun 

the uſual prayers, to thank God for my ſafe 
arrival. Prayers being ended, I was con- 
ducted to my lodging, which were very con- 
venient. I told.them in ſhort the cauſe of 
my journey to Buenos Ayres, and the ſeveral 
incidents of it, how I had miſt my road 
from Santa Fe to Cordova, and my other ad- 
ventures through which providence had con- 
ducted me to heir horſe ; here they took me 


oy 


Cordova, whither I thought myſelf arrived 
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up and deſired me very obligingly rather to 
call it my owr, where I was maſter ; aſſuring 
me withal they would do their beſt to refreſh 
me after my late fatigues, After this they 
embraced me with ſuch tenderneſs and cor- 
diality, that my tears were the only acknow- 
ledgment I was able to return. I had re- 
ſolved not to ſtav above five or ſix days here, 
but it was a full fortnight before I could poſſi- 
bly get away; and I had much ado to with- 
ſtand their preſſing inſtances to make a longer 
ſtay. This little community conſiſts of ſeven 
pris, all men of the greatelt virtue, Prayer, 

udies, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
and preaching, is their continual employ ; all 
their relaxation conſiſts in about an hour's con- 
verſation after meals, which is alſo frequent- 
ly interrupted by the exerciſe of ſome Miſſi- 
onary function which they go about, as 
ſoon as they are called, with moſt wonderful 
zeal. Their method of cultivating theſe new 
chriſtians, made ſuch an impreſſion upon me, 
that I have it always freſh in my mind. This 
is the rule obſerved in the Reduction where I 
was, and which conſiſts of about 30, ooo in- 
habitants. 

At break of day the bell rings to church. 
One of the Miſſionaries ſays the morning 
Prayers, and Maſs; after which, each one 
goes about his buſineſs. The children from 
leven or eight years old to twelve, are ob- 
8 geg 
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liged to go to ſchool, where they learn to 
read and write; they, are alſo taught their 
catechiſm, the prayers of the church, and 
the other duties of a chriſtian, The girls 
alſo have their ſchools, and miſtreſſes of the 
moſt approved virtue, who teach them their 
prayers, and catechiſm, to ſew, ſpin, and 
other employments of their ſex. At eight 
in the morning boys and girls go to church, 
where having ſaid their prayers, they recite 
the catechiſm with a clear and loud voice; 
the boys ſtanding in order within the chancel 
begin, and the girls in the body of the 
church repeat what the boys faid. Soon after 
they hear maſs, then go on with their cate- 
chiſm, it they have not yet finiſhed it, and 
go to ſchool by two and two, The modeſty 
and devotion of theſe children made an un- 
common impreſſion upon me. About ſun 
ſet the bell rings for evening prayer. They 
ſay their beads, one fide of the church an- 
ſwering the other; there is ſcarce any one 
who oniits this good cuſtom : and thoſe, who 
are indiſpenſably obliged to abſant themſelves, 
never fail ſaying them at home. In Lent and 
Advent, there is a general catechiſm on Satur- 
days and Sundays. But as the church cannot 
hold all the town, three MiMonaries attended 
with bands of children, go two or three days 
in the week to catechiſe in ſeveral quarters of 
the town. They always end their catechiſm 
with 
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with an act of contrition. On Sundays and 
Holyaays there are three high-maſſes: the 
firſt at ſix ; the ſecond at half an hour paſt 
ſeven ; and the third at nine. At each maſs 
there is a ſermon. The confraternities of the 
Scapular, and Roſary, are eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them ; but what ſtruck me moſt, was that 
of the moſt holy ſacrament : On Thurſdays 
benediction is given with the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment according to leave granted by his holy- 
neſs; and to fee the concourſe of people at 
church, you would think all Thurſdays the 
year round were holidays. Whenever the 
viaticum is carried to the lick, a ſet number 
of the confraternity accompany it with tor- 
ches. Their faith is ſo lively, that if they 
are guilty of any conſiderable miſdemeanor, 

the moſt ſenſible puniſhment is to be deprived 

of that honour. There is ſcarce any one 
who does not confeſs and communicate once 
a month; ſome choſen fouls, ſuch as the 
holy ghoſt inſpires with a deſire of living up 
as near as may be to evangelical perfection, 
go to the ſacraments once a week: not thoſe 


only who aim ſo high, but all in general lead 


a molt innocent life, and worthy of the firſt 
ages of chriſtianity. There is a moſt per- 
fect union and charity among them. Their 
goods are common they are utter ſtrangers to 
ambition and covetouſneſs; nor is diſunion 
or law ſuits known in theſe colonies. _- 
: Such 
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Such care is taken to inſpire them with a 
horror for all ſins of impurity, that faults of 
this kind happen very ſeldom. The ſervice 
of God, and the care of their families takes 
up their whole attention. Many things con- 
tribute to the innocent life of the new chriſ- 
tians ; firſt, the great care that is taken to 
inſtruct them at ſet times concerning the 
duties of their ſtate; ſecondly, the edifying 
and holy life of thoſe who have care of them; 
and laſtly, the little commerce they have 
with any other Europeans. There is not a 
mine either of gold or ſilver in all this coun- 
try, nor any thing elſe that invites foreigners 
to ſettle there; and if, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, any Spaniards take this road to Potaſf, 
or Lima, there are expreſs orders from the 
court of Spain, not to let them make above 
three days ſtay in any of theſe towns ; there 
is a houſe to lodge paſſengers in every town; 
but their three days expired they muſt pur. 
ſue their journey, unleſs hindered by ſickneſs. 
Another thing which very much contributes 
to the temporal and eterna! welfare of theſe 
Indians, is that wiſe and uniform conduct 
of all the Miſſionaries, from the foundation 
of the Miſſion to this time. In every town 
there is one above the reſt whom they call 
their Fiſcal ; he is always a man in years, and 
one who is noted for the regularity of his 
life; he has an eye upon all the town, eſpe- 


elally 
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cially in what concerns the ſervice of God. 
He has the names of all the inhabitants, the 
heads of families, the number of women and 
children. He obſerves who are abſent from 
maſs, prayers, or ſermons, and informs him- 
ſelf of their reaſons. He has an officer un- 
der him to help to diſcharge his office, 
whom they call his Teniente, who has care 
of the children ; he ſees that the maſters do 
their duty, and that the children are aſſiduous 
at ſchools, whither he alſo accompanies them. 
Theſe officers have others under them, more 
or leſs according to the number of inhabi- 
'tants. Beſides this the town is divided into 
ſeveral quarters, each of which has its pecu- 
liar overſeer, who is always a perſon of great 
zeal and fervor. If there happens any quar- 
rel or any miſdemeanor, the Fiſcal is imme- 


diately advertiſed, whoſe duty it is to acquaint 


the Miſſionaries ; if the matter is private, the 
- delinquent is admoniſhed in private for the 
firſt time ; if it happens again, he is penanced 
accordingly : if his fault is public and ſcan- 
dalous, he is reprimanded before all the 
town ; they bear this confuſion with ſuch 
ſubmiſſion and docility, that it frequently 


moved me to tears. The guilty perſon al- 


ways thanks the Miſſionary for the care he 
takes of his welfare. This is an inviolable 


cuſtom among them, and to omit it would 


be a ſign of a very bad diſpoſition, Care is 


taken 
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taken to marry them as ſooon as they come 
to a proper age, which prevents an infinity 
of diferders. This in general is the conduct 
of the Miſſionaries as to ſpirituals. I ſhould 
never make an end if I would deſcend to the 


ſeveral pious inventions, which their inge- 


nious zeal has ſet on foot for the increaſe of 
piety and devotion amongſt their Neophytes. 
The management of their temporal affairs 
is ſtill more ſingular ; and I believe the like 
is not to be found in any Miſſion. Before 


the Fathers of the ſociety preached the goſpel 


in Paraguay, the inhabitants were mere bar- 
barians, without religion, or law; or even 
ſo much as a fixt and ſtable habitation ; they 
ranged the woods they were born and bred 
in, or along the banks of their rivers ; their 
only buſineſs was to find a ſubſiſtance for 
themſelves and their families, which always 
moved with them. Whether they had any 
notion of agriculture, or were too lazy to 
take any pains for tilling the ground, they 


lived on wild fruits which the woods ſupplied, 


or iſh which abounds in the rivers, or the 


game they took with hunting; and changed 
their quarters as ſoon as proviſions grew 


ſcarce. The Jeſuits animated with the zeal 
of ſouls undertook the hard and perilous 
taſk of bringing thoſe nations under the yoke 
of Chriſt, which the brave atchievements of 


their countrymen had ſubjected to the crown 


of 
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of Spain. They entered their vaſt foreſts 
with an unparalelled courage, and you may 
eaſily imagine what they had to undergo; 
they were firſt to make rational creatures of 
animals that had little elſe but the ſhape of 
men, before they could pretend to make them 
chriſtians. They followed them with invin- 
cible patience wherever they went; their 
{ſweetneſs and longanimity made ſome im- 
preſſion upon their groſs and material minds 
they gave ear to their inſtructions, and the 
grace of God working jointly with theſe apoſ- 
ſtolical men, they converted thouſands to the 
faith of Chriſt. But they perceived their la- 
bour loſt, unleſs they could get them to live 
like the reſt of the world : wherefore their 
firſt ſtep was to make them ſenſible of the 
advantages of living always in a place. They 
ſent to Buenos Ayres for cows, oxen, ſheep, 
| horſes, and mules, which multiplied in a 
ſhort time ſo as to anſwer the wants of their 
Neophytes they alſo got from thence all 
ſorts of inſtruments either to cut down their 
woods, or t cultivate the country ; beſides 
all ſorts of grain which the ſoil would bear : 
after this they taught their converts to make 
lime and brick ; the Miſſionaries laid the plan 
of their houſes, and were always the firſt at 
work ; they ſoon enjoyed the fruits of their 
-labours, in three different towns which they 
formed. The new inhabitants actuated with 


that 
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that charity, which true religion inſpires into 
its proſelytes, endeavoured firſt to impart the 
happineſs they enjoyed to their relations, and 
ſo to the reſt of their countrymen. They 
made frequent ſallies into the moſt remote 
parts of their foreſts, and ſeldom came home 
without ſeveral new inhabitants ; the ſweet- 
neſs, with which they were received, ſooth- 
ed their barbarous and harſh tempers, and while 
all hands were at work to build them houſes, 
the Miſfionaries diſpoſed them for baptiſm ; 
which they had no ſooner received, but 
Apoſtle like they went to invite their acquain- 
tance to partake of their happineſs. The 
number of inhabitants daily increaſing they 

an to think of forming new habitations; 
the old towns furniſhed all neceſſaries for the 
new ones, which in time theſe were able to do 


in their turns for others which were built in 


their neighbourhood. Thus in ſome years 
above a hundred towns were built, whoſe in- 
habitants are perfectly well inſtructed in all 
the duties of a chriſtian, and whoſe lives 
correſpond with their belief. The Miſſio- 
naries who have care of this flouriſhing num- 
ber of chriſtians, have not in the leaſt de- 
generated from the zeal of their anceſtors. 
They ſtill advance to the north, and daily in- 
creaſe the kingdom of Chriſt. When there 
comes a new recruit of Miſſionaries from 


ain, the provincial ſends them to the far- 
U theſt 
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theſt parts of the country, to relieve thoſe 
that have ſpent many years in queſt of thoſe 
barbarians among their foreſts, and are worn 
out with the fatigue of this laborious Miſſion ; 
the old ones are ſent to take care of the chriſ- 
tians in the colonies that were firſt erected. 
In the town- of which I ſpeak, there were 
four of theſe antient Miſſionaries, venerable 
for their gray hairs, but much more for the 
ſanctity of their lives. I was aſtoniſhed to 
hear them call the inſupportable labours they 
here underwent a life of quiet and reſt. I 
am confident three of the moſt zealous prieſts 
in Europe would find it very hard to do the 
work of any one of thele apoſtolical men, 
As they built new towns they aſſigned them 
their bounds, ſo to hinder all quarels and 
miſunderſtandings : ſome were allowed four- 
ſcore or a hundred miles round about more 
or leſs, according to the number of the in- 
habitants. One of their firſt cares was to ex- 
amine the nature of the ſoil they had to cul- 
tivate; where it was fit for paſturage they 
put their cattle, and rilled it where they 
thought it to their advantage. Some of the 
inhabitants were ſet to tend their herds, and 
others to manure their lands. Tradeſmen 
were got from Buenos Ayres, to teach the Iu- 
aians the trades neceflary for civil ſociety: 
their application, and their genius which 1s 
incomparable for all mechanics in general, 

| | made 
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made them ſoon learn what they were taught 5 
and having had time enough ſince to perfect 
themſelves in their different trades, they are 
very ingenious, and excel in ſeveral, 

All their cloaths are of their own making. 
They go clad in cotton in ſummer, and in 
woollen in winter. As idleneſs is a ſtranger 
among them, they are very ſedulous each 
one at his buſineſs ; they weave much more 
than is ſufficient for them ; the overplus is 
ſent to Buenos Ayres, Cordova, and Tacuman ; 
the price of it is employed in different Euro- 
pean commodities, They alſo drive a conſi - 
derable trade of a certain weed, which is 
near as much efteemed in Chili and Peru, as 
tea in Europe, tho' tis much cheaper; the 
common price being half a crown a pound 
in Peru; the gain is equally divided among 
the inhabitants. Their houſes are but a ſtory 
high, except the Miſſionaries, which is com- 
monly two. As they only built to ſhelter 
themſelves from the weather, they have 
ſpared the pains of any ſuperfluous orna- 
ments of architecture. The church of the 
town I have been ſpeaking of, is a noble and 
magnificent ſtructure; they had the plan from 
Europe, and the Indians have executed it 
perfectly well. The church is all of free 
{tone ; within it is adorned with paintings 
drawn by the Indians. The altar frames are 


in an elegant taſte and all gilt; the veſtry is 
U 2 furniſhed 
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furniſhed with plate and very neat veſtments 
and ornaments. This church would make 


a figure in the beſt towns in Europe. But 
what ſurpriſed me moſt in theſe Miſſions, 
is the regular and methodical order with 
which they provide for the ſubſiſtance of their 
new converts. All the product of the year 
is earried to the public granary; there are ſo 
many perſons appointed, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to take an exact account of all that is brought 
into theſe magazines. At the beginning of 
every month all theſe corn officers give out 
what is neceſſary to the chiefs of the ſeveral 
quarters of the town, by whom each family 
is allowed what is ſufficient for a month's ſub- 
ſiſtance. There is in like manner an equal 
diſtribution of other proviſions. A ſet num- 
ber of ſheep and oxen is daily brought to 
town, which are ſlaughtered and delivered 
up to the proper officers, from whom the 
reſt of the inhabitants are to receive their 
allowance. Thus poverty and riches are 
equally ſtrangers among them. 

There are moreover ſeveral large hoſpitals 
for the ſick: the men have a ſeparate one from 
the women. As the prieſts only take care of 
fpirituals, there are three lay brothers; one is 
an apothecary, and has a ſhop very well 
furniſhed; and two more who take. care of 


the temporal. They obſerve very narrowly 
thoſe who diftribute the proviſions, to ſee 
— D | For 
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that no one be wronged, I had heard a great 
deal in commendation of this Miſſion at- 


Buenos Ayres, but it far ſurpaſſed the Idea I 
had formed of it. That modeſty, ſweetneſs, 
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and charity, which reigns amongſt theſe gew 


chriſtians, put me continually in mind of 
thoſe happy times, when the profeſſors of our 
holy religion did it honour, by the innocence 


and ſanctity of their lives, and even made its 


very enemies admire and reverence it. | 
I ſhould have thought mylelf happy to 
have ſpent the reſt of my life in a place where 
God is ſo well ſerved ; and theſe eminent ex- 
amples of chriſtian perfection made a very 
deep impreſſion upon me. But I was forced 
to ſubmit to the orders of providence, which 
were contrary to my natural inclination, I 
had often attempted to take my leave of 
theſe reverend Miſſionaries, but their ob- 
liging and ingenuous charity had ſtopt me a 
whole fortnight. At laſt they acquieſced to 
my repeated inſtances, gave me guides, and 
one of their domeſtics, with proviſions for all 
the reſt of the way, from this town of St. 
Francis Xavier to Cordova. They. reckon 
near upon five hundred miles from one to 
the other, which I compaſſed in a month. I 
paſſed thro* St. Nicholas, and Conception, 
two other towns of Paraguay. There are 
about fourteen or fifteen thouſand inhabitants 
in each, which in all reſpects are like that of 
. St. 
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St. Francis Xavier. They are built upon the 
bank of a little river, three days journey 
_ diſtant from each other. The Fathers of the 

Society received me with all the civility and 
charity imaginable. They obſerve the ſame 


order in theſe as in that I have hitherto been 


ſpeaking of; you would take each town for a 
mily, or a religious community under ſtrict 
diſcipline. 


A Tante of the Cern contained in 
this Work. 
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